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HE BRITISH-INDIAN QUESTION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


AN.1APFEAL TO THE EMPIRE 
Bv J. H, POLAK, J-P., 

Member ol tbe AUeo Imeoigrition Board of the Port of London. 


Before dealing with che present position of our British* 
Indian fellow^subjects In South Africa, and with the origin, 
history, and development of this most important Imperial 
factor, it is my intention to lift the veil from the sufferings 
that have been undergone patiently, self-sacrificing]y, and 
patriotically by those British-Indians—men, women, and 
children—who for many years hav$-been domiciled in this 
our most recent self-governing British possession. 

It is hoped that a recital of this terrible tragedy will 
awaken something more permanent than mere verbal 
expressions of cordial sympathy, and will evoke something 
more tangible than mere academic resolutions of protest 
from the people of the British Empire, whether of Astatic 
or European descent. 

I think I cannot do better chan to quote a speech of 
Lord Selborne’s at the outbreak of the South African War 
in 1899, in which His Lordship says—and truly says: 

"We are not dealing with our own persona! interest 
or our own personal money; we are trustees for our 
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rothers in Canada, in Australia, at the Cape; 
Trustees also for our own fellow-subjects of different 
• races and of different colours—the Negroes of South 
frica and the Indians of India—trustees for all these 
fand for the unborn children of these- Therefore, the 


test we have to appl/ in an emergency like this is the 
i;|'simple test of duty. Is it or is it not our duty to see 
f.ft that the rights and the future interests of those I have 
named shall be maintained ? Is the British Govern- 
^ ment going to make its name respected, and to have the 
pledges given by it faithfully observed ? Is it going 
to see that the British subject, wherever he goes, all 
over the world, whether he be black or white, whether 
he come from Great Britain Itself, or from Canada, or 
New Zealand, is to have the rights that his Queen has 
secured for him ?" 


In the same year, Lord Lansdowne, who is now at the 
head of His Majesty’s Opposition in the House of Lords, 
^ made the following statement; 

''Among the many misdeeds of the South African 
Republic 1 do not know that any fills me with more 
indignation than Its treatment of the Indians. And 
the harm is not confined to sufferers on the spot ; for 
' what do you imagine would be the effect produced in 
< India when these poor people return to their country to 
repeat eo their friends that the Goverment of the 
Empress, so mighty and irresistible in India, with Its 
population of 3oo,ooo,oco, is powerless to secure 
redress at the hands of a small African State 

And what is the position to-day ? It is that for thirteen 
years South Africa has been part and parcel of the British 
Empire—Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, and 
the Transvaal. 

Shortly after the British occupation, British-Indian 
refugees (who had, many of them, lost everything they 
possessed during the war, whilst others had sacrificed 
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themselves In various directions, even to the extent of 
forming an ambulance corps) were allowed to return to 
South Africa in carefully restricted numbers. 

In May, 1901, a notice appeared in the GasetUy notifying* 
the opening of an Asiatic Immigation Office, where 
British-Indians were required to change their original 
passes for new ones, and in 1903 the Peace Preservation 
Ordinance was passed, requiring British-Indians to provide 
themselves with permits to enter and reside in the new 
British Colony of the Transvaal. It was in this year that 
complaints began to be made by European traders in 
certain towns, that British*Indians, who were not pre-war 
refugees, were entering the Colony, and they called upon 
the Government to take preventive measures. 

Lord Milner, who was then High Commissioner, 
received an assurance (which he accepted) from the Chief 
Secretary for Permits that an illicit influx on any but the 
minutest scale was an impossibility; but the Transvaal 
British Indian Association had recently proved to the 
Government the existence of bribery and corruption' 
amongst their own officials charged with the administration 
of Asiatic a^irs, and, as a result^ these officials were 
subsequently dismissed. 

In I pod certain negrophobe leaders of the European 
Community, juggled with false statistics, and utilized the 
malicious allegations of the Indians* trade rivals, the 
functionaries of the Asiatic Department of the T ransvaal, they 
gained the ears of their official superiors, and so succeeded 
in inducing the then Crown Colony Government to believe 
in the existence of an organized conspiracy, on the part of 
the British-Indian leaders and Community, to flood the 
Transvaal with British-India ns who had no rights of pre¬ 
war residence. Lord Selbome, who had spoken in such 
strong and emphatic terms in 1899, was influenced to $0 great 
an extent by the constant repetition of these charges, that 
he eventually sanctioned the introduction bf a measure 
into (he nominated Legislative Council, aiming osten- 
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sibly at the complete re-registration of the Asiatic 
population. 

This measure was known as the Asiatic Law Amend¬ 
ment Ordinance, and was described by the Colonial 
Secretary as an effort to securefair and just treatment*' 
for the lawfully resident Asiatic population. 

Now, why was it necessary, in the speech of Lord 
Lansdowne in 1899, to make all these apologies and all 
these excuses for allowing British subjects to remain in 
what was then a British colony, without molestation p All 
this tall talk about the rights of British Dominions to 
manage their own affairs, whilst excellent in theory, Is 
ridiculous In practice, especially In view of the fact that all 
British subjects, without regard to colour or race, should 
receive equal treatment within the British Empire. Where 
is the advantage of being a British subject if one does not 
receive this equal treatment ? 

It has been contended that Indians work for oext to 
nothing, that they are content with a very low standard of 
living, that they do not add to the wealth of the Community 
amongst which they reside. This is all nonsense. 

We are dealing with South Africa. South Africa's 
mercantile population consists largely of a horde of 
cosmopolitan European adventurers—Russian, Polish, 
Julian, Galician, Hungarian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
These people are engaged in trade and commerce—some 
as merchants, some as importers, and many of them as 
hawkers and traders. Being whites, no question ia asked 
of this class, no standard of morality is fixed, and upon their 
mode of living and of acquiring property no restrictions 
are placed. 

Upon the hard-working, sober, and industrious British- 
Indians, all sorts of conditions are imposed. They may 
not acquire property with the Union of South Africa; they 
are not allowed to ride on the railways except in carriages 
labelled for coloured people "; in hotels, restaurants, and 
places of amusement, they are not tolerated except as 
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servants; ordinary citizens’ rights are denied them; and in 
the face of all these disabilities, it is urged against them that 
their standard of iiving is an inferior one. 

In certain European countries a similar chat^e was 
brought against members of the Jewish race, and when 
these latter were confined within the pale of the Ghetto, 
there was a certain amount of truth in these allegations ; 
but when the Ghetto barriers were removed, it was found 
that the Jews were the most liberal supporters of charities, 
were the keenest educationists, were the most hospitable 
entertainers, and were only too anxious to spend their 
wealth with the peoples among whom it had been 
acquired. 

Although in the present state of public opinion in 
England, and in view of the &ct that various religious 
bodies, here and elsewhere, are constantly invoking the 
aid of the British Government to suppress slavery in the 
Portuguese cocoa plantations, and to suppress the horrors 
of the rubber trade in South America, yet it has done 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to improve the condition of 
the indentured labourers in the British province of Natal, 
and yet the indentured Indian immigrant is not peculiar to 
this province. Other colonies can point to a longer and 
wider experience of him, and in their case the Indian has 
proved not a difficult problem, but an exceedingly valuable 
asset. 

Take British Guiana. For more than sixty years the 
imported Indian coolie has been found in Demerara a source 
of strength—physical, moral, and fiaancial. The colony owes 
a debt to him which it is ever ready to admit, and although 
at the end of bis five years’ residence he is entitled there 
to a back passage to India, he is, in many instances, re¬ 
solved to settle in that colony, and tO'day he represents 
40 per cent of the population, which comprises Europeans, 
Negroes, and even Chinese. 

Unlike his fellow-countrymen in Natal, the immigrant in 
British Guiana suffers from no disabilities. Every pro- 
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fe$$ion is open Co hint: he can exercise the franchise; he 
can sic in the Legislature. In no case are the demands of 
che Constitution excessive. He is a British subject* with 
all the rights of a British subject His English trade 
competitors are concent to regard him as a business rival, 
and to meet his rivalry as they would chat of a fellow- 
countryman. 

It has been argued chat Natal, and indeed the whole of 
South Africa, enjoys self-government, but it must not be 
forgotten that Indian immigrants were Introduced into 
Natal long before that Province was emancipated from the 
direct control of the Colonial Office. 

Lord Hardinge, che Viceroy of India, has, by his spirited 
protest against the ill-treatment of Indian fellow-subjects in 
South Africa, earned the thanks of che hundreds of millions 
of Indians in India, and it is devoutly to be hoped that 
now that the matter has been brought home, the Govern¬ 
ment here will use its best endeavours to remove this, the 
greatest of all stigmas, against the British name in South 
Africa, seeing that the whole blame for this treatment rests 
with the Home Government. The great mistake that it 
made was that when (t granted autonomy to South Africa, 
it did not insist that the rights of every British subject, of 
whatever race or colour, should be properly safeguarded. 

In conclusion, one cannot do better than quote the 
Marquis of Crewe, His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India, who received a Deputation at the India Office on 
December i, on the subject of the Indian disturbances in 
South Africa. Lord Crewe was of opinion chat the South 
African Ministers were honestly anxious to deal out fair 
treatment to our Indian fellow-subjects in the Colony of 
Natal and to see that the laws were humanely administered. 
He then goes on to say: 

"He was bound to add that they were often 
hampered by che existence in South Africa of a public 
opinion that was less enlightened than in this country, 
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and by a degree of racial prejudice from which, as 
individuals, the Ministers themselves were lar^yfree. 
It was generally conceded that South Africa could 
claim to restrict Immigration into that Dominion—that 
was to say, that if there had been no Indians there at 
all South Africa might have declined to admit any. 
But from that concession two reflections arose. 

In the first place, South Africa invited the Indians 
there, and she had profited greatly by the skilful 
labour of the indentured labourers in the town and by 
the amount of pioneering trading which in the early 
development of the Colony was done by Indians. 
Secondly, they had to bear in mind that special claims 
were established by those facts for considerate treat¬ 
ment of the Indians, claims which he was afraid they 
could not regard as having been generally recognized 
in South Africa as a whole." 



A PLEA FOR THE MAKRATTA BRAHMIN 


Bv Meherdan Narayanrao Babasahcb, 

Chief of Incbellumaji. 

The attitude of the Mahratta Brahmin towards the British 
Government has )on^ been a subject for adverse criticism. 
No single reason is sufficient to account for it In common 
with the rest of the community they have suffered 
from the famines and plague that have sorely tried many 
districts in the Deccan in recent years. Then, owing to the 
cost of living becoming higher, without a corresponding 
increase of income* the middle class, to which the Brahmins 
belong, have suffered sadly. The stress of competition has 
hit them hard, and they do not so readily find employment 
in the work to which they are accustomed, as was the case 
a generation back. Some thirty or forty years ago a young 
Indian who became a graduate could easily obtain an 
appointment at loo rupees, or ^613s. 4d., a month. To-day 
a Brahmin, even if he graduates in a class with honour), 
rinds the greatest difficulty in securing an appointment even 
at a salary of only 30 rupees, or a month. I am stating 
these facts in England, not to justify the mood of these 
people, but in order to show that there are extenuating 
circumstances. 

The Oriental (deal of government is a paternal one; and 
as a father or mother would care for all their children, and 
display an equal interest in them, whether a particular child 
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was well-behaved or noc, so also our King will, I am con¬ 
fident, try to do what he can for his subjects, even for those 
who, by their words and deeds, do noc merit his favour. 
That is a high ideal, 1 know. But it is also politic, because 
it is not good even for a strong and well-established 
Government to have any considerable portion of its subjects 
in a state of more or less chronic discontent with their 
position. As a matter of fact, this dissatisfaction is not 
confined to one class. Nearly a century has passed since 
the British Power was firmly established in India, and for 
the first fifty years or so the Government was popular all 
over India, and especially in my part of the country, and 
the beneficial results of British rule were appreciated. The 
generation who were able to see for themselves the differ¬ 
ence that has been wrought in the state of India by the 
presence of the British remembered the devastations of the 
Pindaris. They recollected what sort of exactions they 
had to undergo at the hands of the petty officers of the 
many small Governments of other days. They were also 
wd! aware that they could now till their land and be sure 
of their produce. They were more lightly taxed, and in all 
respects they were far better off than were their fathers, or 
they themselves in the beginning of their career, But after 
a time the new subjects of the British regime became used 
to these advantages, and they began to cake these things as 
a matter of course. 

Men are not grateful to the sun for his wonderful gifts, 
to the clouds that provide mobture to raise the crops, or 
for any other of the free gifts of Providence. But if any 
of these blessings are not forthcoming, as in a bad season, 
they at once realize how precious they are. This is the 
case with a settled government, When you have had it 
for some time, you cease to appreciate it at its true value, 
and you begin to fret over the smaller inconveniences that 
beset you. It is human nature always to over-estimate the 
good things which have been enjoyed in the past, and 
think only of the minor troubles of the present, Nowhere 
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more than in India do men look to the past for the 
Golden Age. 

Now, first Co explain briefly the Brahmin ascendancy in 
Hindu society, I should point out that it has almost always 
been religious and intellectual in character. Though ages 
have elapsed since the caste formed itself, nothing could 
deprive them of their intelligence, their power of endurance, 
and the many virtues that go to make honest and useful 
members of society. 

The reason for this is to be found in the inherent vitality 
of the people and their natural ingrained tendencies. 

It is often said that the system of caste has been a crea> 
tion of Brahminical ideas. But I would point out that caste 
has its origin in the failings of human nature. Even in this 
twentieth century we see traces of it in racial difficulties in 
America and South Africa. During the greatest ascendancy 
of Rome and Greece it was present there, and even in 
Western countries you now find chat, though there is no 
recognised caste system, still there are class distinctions 
which are almost as marked. So far as the fundamental 
conception goes, it Is present always in more or less distinct 
form, the only difference being that caste prejudices are 
allowed to come in the way of your comfort and the ad¬ 
vancement of your interest, whereas a class difference is 
brushed aside when the above advantages are to be gained. 

Given this sense of superiority of caste on the one hand, 
and self-abnegation from the luxurious life of this world, 
coupled with studious, abstemious, and virtuous living, on 
tbe other, you get a type of Brahmin class on the one side, 
and in pursuance of the accepted doctrine of division of 
labour you naturally come across the ocher types of men, 
such as the warriors given to political power and luxurious 
life, tbe money-making traders and the obedient domestics. 

Many reformers, from Buddha to Kashab Chandraseo, 
have striven to abolish caste, but have not proved successful. 

So far as their religious Importance goes, although the 
ascendancy which they enjoyed in the past Is not possible to 
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the same extent under the altered circumstances of the 
time, still, looking to the past history of the country, while 
there have been efforts, and very strong efforts, to under¬ 
mine the religious influence of the Brahmins, they have all 
failed. 

It is not true to say that the Brahmins have arrogated to 
themselves all the good things of this world, leaving the 
masses in darkness and misery. 

If this accusation is true of Brahmins, it is also true of 
all the higher classes. But, fortunately, the higher classes 
are not more culpable in this respect than is the case with 
people all over the world. 

The Brahmins would not have held the respect of the 
whole community for so long a time if they had not been 
doing some useful service. If they had really oppressed 
the people, they would have been annihilated long ago. 

It is well known that the class about whom I am 
speaking is very intelligent, hard-working, abstemious, 
and at the same time very ambitious. The late Justice 
M. G. Rauade has said of them chat “ It is the privilege 
of a Brahmin to be poor and ambitious.’’ They have from 
time immemorial held responsible positions as advisers to 
the King, or as religious and secular preceptors. 

Can we wonder, therefore, if they still aspire even -oow 
to something equivalent to this favoured position they once 
enjoyed ? 

Coming to the British period, we find that at the time of 
the downfall of the Pesbwas almost all the Brahmin Chiefs 
and other influential men In this part of the country threw 
in their lot with the Government, and some of the most 
faithful servants who worked under Mounistuart Elphin- 
stone and his successors were Brahmins. 

As a matter of fact, after the downfall of the Pesbva, 
almost all appointments under the successors of the Mah- 
ratta Power were held by this class. The new rulers naturally 
sought for their agents amongst the class who knew most 
about administration and had influence amongst the people* 
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and who certainly were pre-eminent amongst the Indian 
communities for intelligence aiid administrative capacity. 
There were few British officers then in the country, and 
much of the important work of Government had neces¬ 
sarily CO be done through Indian agency. 

With one exception, all the Chiefs, a majority of whom 
are Brahmins, on this side of the country were thoroughly 
loyal to the British Government, and some of them rendered 
valuable service. The same was the case with the general 
population of the country. If there had not been a real 
love for the British administration and an appreciation 
of the advantages conferred upon them by the change 
of rulers, this would have been impossible. 

Then, from the time of the establishment of the peaceable 
rule of British Government, the class of Brahmins have 
faithfully served the Government in the administration of 
the country. 

Even now, if an examination is made of the posts held 
under Government and other important employers of in¬ 
telligent labour, it will be found that the percentage of 
Brahmins Is relatively large. 

As I have shown, Brahmins have done good service to the 
Government, and I may be pardoned if I point out that at 
the time of the great Mutiny, although almost the whole of 
Northern India was in convulsion, the very seat of the 
Peshwa's Government was as peaceful as could be expected 
in so disturbed a time. 

The Chitpavan community is said to be by far the most 
disloyal in India. I should absolutely deny this allegation. 

On the contrary, it is said of Chitpavans chat when they 
take up a cause earnestly they are loyal to it. The British 
Government found this to be so in its first endeavours to 
esublish their rule in the Deccan, and in the pacification 
and administration of the country until recent times. 

It is true, no doubt, that recent disloyal offenders against 
law have included many members of this community; but 
it must be remembered, as pointed out by a correspondent 
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in the Tifms two years ago, that this community is strongly 
represented in all the activities and movements of the 
society of which they form a part, and, as was shown in 
that memorable letter refuting this very idea, the best 
advocates, doctors, authors, publishers, Government officers, 
and even actors, in the Indian community came from this 
particular class. 

In these days of enlightenment they cannot be totaliy sup¬ 
pressed. It would be generous of the Government to try a 
better and more honourable way, by providing proper out¬ 
lets for their activities, and thus turning them into more 
useful and loyal citizens of the Empire. 

It is not, however, to be denied that a certain section of 
the Brahmin community has grown up Co be violent in 
denunciation of the Government, and chat has led to some 
regrettable incidents. It has therefore become necessary 
for the Government, as well as for the leaders of this com¬ 
munity, to see what can be done to eradicate this feeling, 

2 must, however, say that the discontent that we see in 
India is a phase of the discontent we see all over the world, 
and especially in Asiatic countries. 

The Brahmins being the most intelligent and observant 
class, it is but natural that they should share to some extent 
in this general discontent, and that they should give 
expression to their feelings. 

It is often said that the discontent among the Deccani 
Brahmins is due to their memory of the days when they 
were the rulers of the country. In this connection 1 should 
like to point out two things. Firstly, if the Administration 
is taken as a whole, it has to be borne in mind that, though 
at the end of the Mahratta rule many appointments were 
held by Brahmins, still, under the earlier Pesbwas, and even 
in the time of the later ones, many important offices were 
held by men who were not Brahmins. I will not enter into 
detail, but I can say without fear of contradiction that 
nearly up to the regime of Sawai Madhavarao, administra¬ 
tive offices were held indiscriminately by those who were 
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the besl fitted for them. Naturally, military appointments 
fell largely to the lot of Mahratcas, and civil appointments 
fell more to the share of Brahmins. 

The second point I wish to insist upon is, that those 
who held high posts, and may be termed the official 
aristocracy, whether they were Mahractas» Muhammadans, 
or Brahmins (except, of course, the Jaghirdars and military 
men, who were recognized as feudatory chiefs), went down 
with the Government that they had served. Those Indians 
who received appointments after them were men of poorer 
families, who were willing to learn the English language 
and serve under British officera in civil employment, for 
militar)' employment became scarcer and scarcer in the 
Deccan, It was nearly fifty years after the fall of the 
Peshwa that any representative of the old aristocratic 
families were willing to undergo the necessary training for 
the higher posts in Government service, In other words, 
the discontent, if there be any at all, ia not so much in the 
families who sufiered most by the downfall of the Peshwa 
as among the families chat supplanted them after the 
establishment of British rule. 

Whatever the causes, and among whomsoever the dis-. 
satisfaction exists, it is for the Government and the leaders 
of the community to see whether it can be eradicated. My 
own opinion of tbe present unrest is that it is more of 
an economic chan of a political nature. I know that 1 shall 
be contradicted by some in this statement, but I am putting 
down what 1 believe to be the real position of affairs. 

I have freely moved among all sections of the Indian com¬ 
munities (Brahmins as well as others). Besides, my posi> 
tion gives me access, on terms of intimacy, to all British 
official and non*oificial classes, from the highest to the 
lowest, and I have been watching movements in the Deccan 
for the last quarter of a century. It is my firm conviction, 
as I have said, that the reason of this discontent is rather 
economic than political. If with the growth in number of 
this community the opportunities for obtaining employment 
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also had increased, there would have been little discontent; 
in /act, I feel that the British Government would have been 
nearly as popular now as it was fiffy years ago. 

As a boy, 1 remember being impressed by even Brahmin 
priests empbaslzing'the fact that the word of an Englishman 
was more to be relied on than the written promises of 
Indian Rajas. This was quite a general belief then. See 
wbat a change has since been brought about in the minds 
of some of our educated people! They feel tbat special 
promises made in solemn documents and in open Durbar 
count now for nothing. It is not meant, I believe, that the 
promises are not actually held valid. What is meant by 
men who talk in that strain is that they are not realizing as 
much benefit as they had hoped to derive. 

It is to be regretted that Europeans occupying high 
official positions in India make a point of showing their 
antipathy to the Brahmins, in season and out of season. 
I would ask whether that is just, whether it is politic, and 
whether it is not doing a great deal of harm to the cause of 
civilization in India, creating a state of feeling which is 
likely to hinder the British Administration in all its good 
work. So I would earnestly appeal both to Britishers here 
in this country and those out in India to give dispassionate 
thought to the subject, and to realize what their instincts 
as Britishers and lovers of fair play and equal opportunities 
urge them to do. 

There is a feeling, which we are bound to recognize, that 
the Brahmins, especially the Chitpavans, have become 
distasteful to the Europeans in the country. 1 would ask 
whether it is fair to denounce a whole community for the 
shortcomings or errors of some of Us members. Again, Is it 
politic to chink unfavourably of or run down a class which 
has been doing valuable service to the Government and the 
country, and which forms such an important factor of 
the body politic of India ? This dislike, though it is not 
difficult to account for, must be got rid of if we are to 
co-operate for the real progress of India. 
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My object in putting forward this plea is to try and help 
to eradicate, or at least to mjnirni2e, the feelings of estrange¬ 
ment which exist on both sides. 

I know the British do not wish to take the well-known 
drastic measures for dealing with disloyalty which were in 
vogue under their predecessors, and Brahmins are not a 
community to die, so to speak, a natural death. There¬ 
fore some means must be devised, in the interest of the 
Government as well as in the Interest of the com muni ty> by 
which a better state of things can be brought about As I 
have already hinted, it is dissatisfaction and not disaffection 
that exists, and the cause of It is mainly the want of con¬ 
genial and proper employment for the talents of these 
people. 

I may seem to be arguing as if the community were 
devoid of feelings of loyalty and patriotism, and as if they 
did not know their own interest and the interest of their 
country. But, as a matter of fact, almost all the members 
of the community are conversant with the truth that the 
well-being of the country depends upon the permanence 
and strength of the British Empire. 

Now 1 would like to address a few words to this com¬ 
munity in detail. They must hrst be awake to the fact 
that if one person of the community commits a bad act, it 
brings a slur on the whole community and prejudices the 
interests, not only of the community, but the nation at large; 
and then they must also see that charity begins at home, 
and that, as they are really an important and useful part of 
India, it is their duty to maintain themselves In their present 
position of advantage, even from a patriotic point of view. 
Running counter to such a beneficial but strong and resolute 
Government, they are only jeopardizing their own interests, 
if not their existence. Then it must be realized that material 
injury to this class means an injury to the nation generally. 
Moreover, no class can live unless it is in the enjoyment of 
the necessaries of life, and these one cannot expect to get 
unless one is a peaceful member of society. 
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Some leading members of the community helped the 
downfall of the Mahratta Power, and the same idea of self* 
preservation and appreciation of the merits of the British 
induced them to actively help the British, and the rest of 
them acquiesced in it for more or less the same reasons. 

The extremists seem to be possessed with an idea chat 
they ought to sacrifice their own interest for the interest of 
their country, and, as far as the idea goes, it is excellent. 

QftiC the interest of the country does not he in disorder 
and anarchism. It lies in peaceful, strong, and civilised 
government. 

In seeking after some imaginary good, a few members of 
the community have done tangible harm to the Brahmin 
community as a whole. I don't for a moment mean to 
surest that Brahmins should not be patriotic. They would 
not be true to themselves and to the education that they are 
receiving under the British Government if they were not so. 
What I mean to convey is that they also ought to look to 
the duty they owe to their parents and their family before 
they devote themselves to the work of benehtiog the 
country at large. 

Not only this, but they will soon come to realise that it is to 
their interest to go with the Government, and not again^ It. 
There is no room in India for people who deJiberately set 
themselves to thwart the authority of the Government. The 
continuance of the British rule in India and the peaceful 
advancement of the country are synonymous terms. He 
who is a traitor to the Government Is also a traitor to his 
country, and this fact is slowly but dearly being brought 
home to the malcontents. 

Before conduding what I have to say to the Brahmins, I 
want to bring to their notice that providentially we have a 
Government of the nature we want, and it is the duty of 
every citiaen to uphold it to the best of his ability. So if 
a sacrifice is to be made, it ought to be made tn upholding 
this Government, and not io trying to subvert it. 

Every other important community Is having its own 

^ VOL. I. B 
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confereoces, and gathering funds for the promotion of its 
own particular welfare. The only exception seems to be 
the Brahmins. But as their share in Government offices 
and their political influence are becomii^r smaller and 
smaller, it is imperative chat they should rely on their own 
eflbrts for promoting their advancement. They must either 
advance or fall back. They cannot remain stationary. If 
they want to keep up their position of vantage, they must 
devise means for their progress and advance with the times. 

And it would also be an advantage to start an associa¬ 
tion for promoting good citizenship and loyalty, and for the 
furtherance of their interests, as is done in almost all classes 
of society in India now. This would be a great help to the 
community and to the Government in securing a proper 
solution of the difficulty which exists. 

But there is small possibility of their undertaking any 
work of importance in India without the direct co-operation 
of Government officials. Some time ago it was suggested 
to cal) a conference of Brahmins with the object of pro¬ 
moting loyalty in that class and of discussing schemes 
for their advancement-asocial, Industrial, commercial, and 
scientific. 

But apparently the time had not yet arrived for such 
a movement, and the idea had to be dropped for various 
reasons. 

If the co-operation and sympathy of the official classes 
were forthcoming, it would be easy to arrange for a confer¬ 
ence to further the avowed objects. Many people, like 
myself, would be only too willing to offer their services for 
the advancement of the cause. 

I think this is the time for the leaders of the com¬ 
munity and the officials to endeavour to devise means 
for removing the misunderstanding that exists between the 
official classes and the discontented section of the Brahmin 
community, and to win back this section to loyal content¬ 
ment. 

The independent professions are over-stocked, especially 
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the legal career. So it is no good everybody aspiring to 
such openings. 

I do not mean to say that they should be given many 
more appointments under Government than they have been 
accustomed to get. I am one of those who think that the 
bait of odicial employment is to be used only for the 
encouragement of education in backward communities in 
the initial stage of their progress, because at that stage no 
one would care to receive education, and especially higher 
education, unless one felt there was a prospect of Govern* 
menc service for them. 

It would be to their own advantage, as well as to the 
benefit of the country at large, if more of them would 
endeavour to make a career for themselves in other 
avenues of employment, and $0 keep open the beaten path 
for some of their less fortunate countrymen. 

1 do not mean by this to convey that Government 
offices and political power are things to be despised 
and to be shunned when they are available. It is the 
other way—whenever you can get them, by all means have 
them, 

I also know of some families that occupy themselves 
in agriculture even above the Ghats ; but, unfortunately, 
there is a growing tendency amongst^ these classes to 
let their farms rather than cultivate them themselves. 
With the advent of machinery I am quite sure chat they 
can be made to revert to the fields in larger numbers than, 
they have been doing. 

Unfortunately, the clerical class, as I may term it, have 
not in any laige degree taken kindly to the arcs and 
industries or to scientific pursuits, although, strictly speak* 
ing, there is no reason why Brahmins should not enter 
upon scientific as well as literary careers. Their natural 
aptitude and their hereditary predisposition ought to lead 
them to both branches of work, provided they haye 
sufficient means and are able to give close application to 
their pursuits. As living is becoming so costly, and the 
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cotnpecition for employment is so keen, many Brahmins are 
now taking to industrial and commercial pursuits. If the 
right diration were now given to this new phase of 
activity, I think a large section of the community could 
be thus employed. There are technical schools in our 
country, no doubt, but they are not at all as well equipped 
and managed as some of the Institutions that I have had 
the good fortune of seeing in England. If institutions 
such as we see here were started, and every facility were 
given for the literary classes to avail themselves of them, 
the Brahmins would not feel the want of a career as they 
now do. It is not that the literary classes or the Brahmins 
cannot change their professions. In former times they 
have changed from one occupation to another almost as 
freely as any other community in India. 

There is an impression, 1 am told, that the presence of 
Brahmins In the agricultural, technical, and other institu* 
tions I have mentioned, is not regarded with favour. 
This ceitainly ought not to be the case. The purpose 
of the Government ought to be to provide facilities for this 
class to make a decent living by following all available 
walks of life. 

I want the Government in India to give good oppor¬ 
tunities to the Brahmin class to enter into agricultural, 
commercial, industrial, and scientific pursuits. Now that 
the usual avenues of employment are becoming scarce 
and congested, this class is prepared to take up ocher 
avocations, if only proper facilities are held out to them. 
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THE OMINOUS QUIET OF PERSIA 
By G. D, Tubj^er. 

With the tragically sudden death of Mr. H. F. B. Lynch 
there is left scarcely one optimist in regard to the future of 
Persia. For years Mr. Lynch, in and out of Parliament, 
pressed the claims of Persia for sympathetic consideration, 
and insisted on the enormous importance of maintaining Its 
independence as a State. At the most depressing moments 
he remained cheerfully hopeful Yor the future, and at great 
crises brought the weight of his personal influence and of 
the Persia Committee, of which he was chairman, to bear 
against the oppression and betrayal of that unfortunate 
country. 

The voices are many which proclaim the impending dis¬ 
integration of Persia, and express unsympathetic regret at 
her “derelict” condition, with trite explanations of the con* 
tributing causes; but no one has the boldness to prophesy 
what would happen iu that great plateau, the corner-stone 
of the European and Asiatic continent, should the oldest 
State in the world cease to exist. The political seers hesi¬ 
tate, no doubt, to delineate the future from an uncomfort¬ 
able sense Chat the question is one of immeasurably greater 
importance than a matter of the disappearance of an 
Oriental State, and that the fate of Persia may have a pro* 
found bearing on the future history of Asia. This feeling 
does not arise merely from a recollection of the part played by 
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Persia in past history, though the remembrance that, for 
example, it was as much the disturbing menace of Persia as 
the bravery and determination of Charles the Hammer that 
saved Europe from the Moors, should always make one 
hesitate to belittle the Shiah community; but we feel that, 
for reasons as inscrutable as the laws which governed the 
contour of the earth's surface, Persia will one day become 
either a great battleground or a great market-place for the 
nations of the world. 

If there were any hope left of an independent and 
powerful State rising from the ashes of despotism and 
revolution, some encouragement might be gained from the 
fact that, on the surface, things seem no worse to-day, but 
rather better than they were a year ago. The last customs 
returns for three months show an increase of nearly 25 per 
cent, over those for the corresponding period last year. 
We are told that the organisation of the inland revenue 
service has reached a fair state of efhclency, with promise 
of greater Improvement, and that the gendarmerie is proving 
itself an effective force in keeping the roads open for trade 
and putting down the robber bands; so much so that we 
are assured by the Teheran correspondent of the Times 
that Europe will very soon be astonished to learn of the 
grip which these two services have taken on the country. 
The Bakhtlaris, an uncertain and very powerful element, 
have been brought under control, and their influence is 
being directed into useful channels. The return of the 
Regent, Nasr-uI-Mulk, to the capital provides a much- 
needed authority and form of responsibility, and although 
nothing very deflnite has resulted from his resumption of 
control, he is succeeding in reconciling conflicting elements 
and keeping things quiet. Again, the disappearance from 
Persia of Salar-ud-DowIah, the brother of the ex-Shah, 
relieves the Government of a very harassing source of 
trouble and a rallying-polnt of reactionary royalist plots. 
The long-standing dispute with Turkey over the frontier 
seems in a fair way of being finally settled. For some time 
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th^re his been no news of any violent disturbance any¬ 
where. 

But when all this has been said, the disturbing conviction 
remains that the outlook for Persia is not bright. There 
is no sign of any disposition on the part of Russia to 
withdraw her troops, or even part of them, notwith¬ 
standing repeated promises that this would be done— 
promises with which Sir Edward Grey has so frequently 
soothed the uneasy conscience of Parliament. Russia's 
position in Persia is becoming consolidated, the use of her 
money and her language is more and more common, the 
people are g^wing wearily accustomed to the continual 
presence and interference of Russian soldiers and Russian 
officials. Persian officials, even the.highest, in North 
Persia exercise authority only by grace and under the veto 
of the diplomatic agents of the Czar. Nothing which is 
viewed with disfavour by “the power in the North" has 
the remotest chance of being carried through. The last 
year has seen the granting to Russia of at least two 
valuable concessions—the one for a motor service from 
Enzeli on the Caspian to Teheran, with a branch from 
K asvin to Hamadan; the other for a railway from Julfa 
on the Caucasian frontier to Tabriz, with the option of 
extension to Urumiah and Teheran. This line will be on 
the Russian gauge, and will connect at Julfa with the 
Tiflis-Baku line. When the Tiflis-Vladikavkuz line Is 
completed, Tabriz will be brought within six days of 
London. This concession includes the right to work all 
minerals in a zone thirty miles wide on either side of the 
railway, a very valuable concession, as the country is 
known to be rich in different minerals, a fact with which 
the Russians had made themselves well acquainted. The 
Russian military invasion of Persia has been followed by 
an economic invasion, a very much more formidable 
threat to her independence. The imposition of a Russian 
duty on all goods imported into Persia from other countries 
through Russia was a practically impossible handicap, over* 
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come to some extent by English and pennon manufacturers 
sending goods there through the parcel post. Russia is now 
taking steps to prevent importation by this channel, ^nd will 
m this way secure a complete monopoly of the market^ of 
Northern Persia. This Is still further safeguarded by en« 
couraglng brigandage on the Trebizond road, making it im¬ 
possible to bring caravans Into Western Persia from the Black 
Sea through Turkish territory. Mr. Philips Price met last 
year a robber chief who was an honorary colonel in a 
Russian regiment, and was supplied from the Caucasus 
with the ammunition required for his little expeditions. 
The concentration of Russian forces on the Turco-Persian 
frontier at Kum Indicates that an advance Is contemplated 
at some future date across the frontier to Erzerum, the 
Turkish stronghold which is the key for the domination of 
the whole Armenian plateau. 

Another feature of the situation that contributes to a 
pessimistic view is the failure to summon a new Mejlias, in 
spite of repeated attempts to do so. This is partly due to 
the destruction of the former machinery and partly to the 
fact that the first impulse to Constitutional Government has 
been dissipated, and the people are weary of ineffectuai 
attempts; but it is due most of all to the disappearance of 
the real leaders of the people. In Northern Persia the 
majority of these have either been killed or have had to 
flee the country, thanks to the brutality and oppression of 
Russia. The massacre of nationalists during the early part 
of last year at Tabriz and the enforced exile of those who 
escaped have entirely removed from Azerbaijan chose at all 
fit to represent the people in a national assembly. It will 
take a considerable time before their places are filled. The 
same is true about other provinces. Some sort of Mejllss 
the Regent may be able to summon, but It will not have 
the same character as that which was elected with great 
enthusiasm at the commencement of the constitutional 
r^ime six years ago. 

At the present moment Persia is drifting. It is the pious 
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hope of Lord Morley that she is drifting Into something 
better; it is the very real fear of the friends of Fersia that 
she is drifting to destruction. It is apparently noconcem at 
all of Sir Edward Grey, to whom, perhaps more than anyone 
else, is due the present desperate situation. In deHance of 
age-worn experience of the absolute unreliability of Russian 
promises, he entered into agreement with the traditional 
enemy of all liberal government in regard to Persia. He 
affirms repeatedly, in spile of every fact to the contrary, the 
intention of Russia to assist Great Britain in maintaining 
Persia as an independent state. He declares that Russia 
is about to withdraw her troops at the same moment that 
fresh Cossack brigades are being entrained for Persia. He 
advises the Persian Government to submit to the most 
exorbitant demands of Russia, and witholds bis support 
when they endeavour to make even the sllghtestresistance. 
The Spectator has assured us that anyone who was not a 
fool could have foreseen that the result of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention would be the Russian occupation of 
Northern Persia. The Spectator might have added that 
anyone with a particle of understanding would know chat 
such an occupation means the eventual occupation of the 
whole country with trains-de-luxe for Russian armies to the 
frontier of India. Sir Edward Grey not only constructed a 
door for Russian aggression by hia agreement with them, 
but in bringing about the dismissal of Mr. Morgan Shuster 
he took from the hands of the Persians the key that might 
have availed to shut that door. Can this be described as an 
act of wisdom ? It cannot. 

If this land of poets and dreamers were of no political 
importance one could understand why the feeble voice cry* 
ing for life and liberty should be disregarded by a statesman 
who cannot permit himself to be governed by sentimental 
considerations, and to whom the protests of Messrs. Lynch 
and Browne and the members of the Persia Committee 
seem nothing more than the ravings of cranky idealists; 
but if Persia is of importance, if it is as some see it, the 
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inevitable corner-stone of the Eastern Hemisphere, now is 
surely the time for action and not for temporizing con versa* 
tions and studied indiHerence. 

Sir Harry Johnston suggests that Russia's aspirations 
might be met by ceding to her a strip of Persian territory 
from the Caucasus to the Gulf; others hope that Russia 
might be bought off with Azerbaijan and Ghilan, and that 
a new Persia might be built up from the remainder: what¬ 
ever the result of the political game may be» it is of 
supreme importance that the cards should be placed on the 
table and the game played out now» The plain fact is that 
our position in the Persian Gulf and the safety of India 
depend absolutely on our ability to make Russia keep her 
word. No one can believe fora moment that Russia will keep 
her word under any circumstances save those of compulsion, 
and the statesman who says otherwise is telling a diplo¬ 
matic lie. If Persia is divided between Russia and England, 
If Russia is given whole slices of the country, there is not 
the slightest reason to believe that she will recognise any 
treaty or agreement if it suits her purpose to break them. 
She has not kept the agreement of 1907 ; why should she 
keep an agreement of 1914 or of 1921 ? It is far easier to 
coerce her now than it will be when her grip on Persia has 
fastened, when her railways are built, and her pernicious 
influence has undermined what is left of the spirit of in¬ 
dependence in the country. Compelled she must be. And 
so long as our Foreign Minister refuses to face this fact, 
and is Inclined to hide from the people of Great Britain the 
real issues at stake, and only describe the difficulties of 
the sltuatlonj so long will matters continue to go worse for 
Persia and for all the races whose countries border on the 
Empire of the Czar. 
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TURKEY AFTER THE WAR 
By Bedwim Sands. 

Thb Prime Minister's speech at the Guildhall banquet has 
apparently given satisfaction to our Turkish friends. Ic 
was prompted by a desire to assuage the fears of chose 
loyal and devoted subjects of the British Crown, the 
Moslems of India. It maybe that we were all mistaken 
in our estimate of the somewhat unjustifiable threat made 
earlier in the year by Mr. Asquith, when the Turks had 
reoccupied Adrlanople, or that the Indian unrest has brought 
the Government to a different and more Imperial view of 
the whole question. Yet, on caking into account the whole 
policy of England towards Turkey during recent years,, it 
seems incredible that meetings of protest in India, and even 
in this country, could have had any great fnfluence upon the 
Guildhall speech. There are serious reasons for considering 
that it was nothing more than the expression of a platonic 
opinion that the integrity of Asiatic Turkey should not be 
infringed. The last part of that speech showed unmis¬ 
takably the truth of a rumour which is an unpleasant portent 
Co the friends of Turkey. Ic was an admission, which would 
have been indignantly repudiated only a few years ago. that 
there are other Powers who have a special concern in the 
development and well-being of Asia Minor. 

In the light of recent facts this only meant that what we 
feared had actually come to pass. Russia objected to our 
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having consented to afford efficient help to the Young Turks, 
and the Government admitted that she was within her rights 
in doing so. Efficient British administrators bad been 
promised to Turkey at her request, because the experience 
of recent years has shown that when they were British 
they were successful. If it falls to the lot of Englishmen 
to reoiYnnize the administration of some semi-Turkish 
provinces, it is certain that no trouble of any kind would 
be experienced In future in Asia Minor. International 
Commissions, on the contrary, have proved time after 
time that (hey lack that cohesion and singleness of pur« 
pose chat are indispensable in these cases. Rightly or 
wrongly England pledged herself in 1S78 to protect the 
i ntegri ty 0 f Turkey. I f ou r Go ve rn m ent 1 n tends to repud late 
that treaty, then our moral duty is to evacuate Cyprus. If 
we retain Cyprus it only means, to all honourable men, that 
we intend to follow our policy to defend the Asiatic posses^ 
sion of Turkey against Russia, since Russia was expressly 
named in chat treaty. « 

Then, as now, the ambitions of Russia were directed 
towards the Dardanelles and chat part of Asia Minor which 
is wrongly called Armenia. If we intend to abide by the 
terms of our treaty, it seems incredible that we should by 
doing so prepare difficulties for ourselves. Unfortunately 
we are doing so. Reports from Armenia prove conclusively 
that an extensive campaign is being carried on in the 
Armenian districts by semi-official agents and by some of 
their tools, Armenians of Russia. An International Com¬ 
mission of Reforms, on which Russians serve, would have 
great difficulties in effecting its purpose, while, on the 
contrary, British administrators alone or British and French 
administrators together, paid servants of Turkey for the 
time being, would hnd it comparatively easy to restrain the 
activities of that advance guard of Russia. 

Since we cannot hope for an immediate change of front 
on the part of the Government, we roust trust to the 
common sense of Germany and France in the drawing up 
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of che internatioQal scheme of reforms. We must also 
trust in che firmness of the present Turkish Government. 
The Grand Vizier and TaJaat Bey do not need to be told 
that further coercion of their country would be most un¬ 
popular in England, in Germany, and in France. There 
has never been trouble in Armenia, as Sir Mark Sykes has 
so ably pointed out, that could not be traced to provoca* 
tive agents. There will be no trouble in future if those 
agents are expelled from the country, The Grand Vizier 
quite rightly considers chat international advisers are no 
more acceptable Co Turkey chan incemadona! inspeccors. 
The Sultan's Government wished to see Armenia properly 
ruled—that is why they asked for British adminis¬ 
trators; but they have no desire to help in the preparation 
of an international scheme of reforms, which would give 
their enemies an official fooling in Turkey. They have 
already appointed two Turkish inspeccors, and are sending 
to Asia, under the command of Colonel Hawker, a body 
of gendarmes—of those same “ Blues'^ who, in Macedonia, 
in Constantinople, and lately in Adrianople, have proved 
their efficiency. Their French and English officers have 
testified to their ability, All sincere friends of Turkey 
wish to see those Turkish inspectors and gendarmes 
accomplish their cask unaided by as laCematxonal Cotir’ 
mission, which would include Russian officials. If, indeed, 
Russia possesses officials who can draw up a scheme of 
reform and carry it out, she stands in more need of them 
in Russia itself. 

The Armenian question seems to be now the main 
difficulty of the Young Turks. The death of Kiamil 
Pasha has deprived the enemies of the Committee of the 
support his name afforded them. 

The elections, which will shortly lake place, cannot but 
bring a majority in support of the present Government, 
which is composed of honest and able men. The reduc¬ 
tion in the number of non-Turkish electors will increase 
the comparative force of che Arabs and of the Turks. 
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There is no reason to doubt the genuineness of the agree* 
ment made the Committee of Union and Progress and 
the Government with the Arabs. The brother of the 
Grand Vizier, Abbas Halim Pasha, Governor of Brusa, 
has become a member of the new league of Moslems which 
has been established in Constantinople, and which com¬ 
prises a large number of Arabs. 

The question of the loan is being satisfactorily settled, 
and money will also be forthcoming from other sources. 
New recruits are continually coming in from the interior, 
while the demobilization continues, ridding the army of 
its less useful and active elements. But It Is to the re¬ 
organization of the navy especially that the Turks are 
applying their energies. Public festivities all over the 
country are being made the occasion for renewed activity in 
the raising of the National Defence Fund. Villagers even 
go so far as to refrain from buying certain small luxuries of 
life, to which they were used in the weeks that followed 
the month of Ramazan, in order to devote the money thus 
saved towards raising funds to buy warships. 

They do the same for education, and, In every capital of 
Europe, Young Turks are eagerly at work learning, so that 
they may be able to teach. The greatest cause for rejoicing 
on the part of those friends of Turkey, who have studied 
seriously the conditions of the country during the last two 
years, Is that the Young Turks are gradually replacing those 
officials who were but Old Turks in disguise. It is to be 
hoped that the Committee of Union and Progress will 
proceed with that matter with even greater energy. 

When we come to the economic development of Turkey 
in Asia, we hnd the conditions perhaps less hopeful. That 
Turkey wilt maintain herself in Asia Minor is, of course, 
obvious. We will not see a nation like the Turks annihilated 
in this century. The Turk Is at his best in defensive war, 
but in time of peace is prone to letting bis national instincts 
subside. His good nature and carelessness for economic 
enterprise, no less than his lack of capital, prevent him from 
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doing himself what foreign capitalists do (or him in his own 

country. 

The economic development is bound tc^ether, however, 
with progress in other directions in Turkey. There is a 
proposal now on foot to intemationalire Turkey, to guarantee 
her integrity by international agreement. Personally, I 
view this prop>osal with serious suspicion. I do not believe 
in general disarmament, but if I did admit such a possibility, 
even then would I assert that it is not the Turks who should 
start. For. of course, an Intemacional guarantee of the 
int^rity of Turkey simply means that the promoters of 
the scheme wish to weaken her a little more, so that she 
can be divided the more effectively into spheres of influence 
by the great banks and companies which now dictate the 
foreign policy of Europe, without the fear that, relying on 
her strengthened army, Turkey might suddenly show her 
force. Knowing what we do of the unsavoury machinations 
that take place behind the veil, and often without the 
knowledge of the foreign chancelleries, this proposal can 
only mean that Turkey would soon be forced to disarm, 
that she would be further cut up economically, and that the 
Turkish peasant would he sweated in order to enrich foreign 
speculators. 

Fortunately h is more than doubtful whether an agree¬ 
ment can be reached over this questioo. Neither Djavid 
Bey, nor Talaat Bey, nor the Grand Vizier himself, will 
ever do anything that can be calculated to deeply mortgage 
the future of their country, Concessions to France, to 
England, to Italy, will only last for a time, and will, so to 
speak, neutralize one another. As for the Bagdad Railway, 
in spice of what it has cost Turkey, the Turks are deeply 
thankful to the German company for it It is a great boon 
to them, and wherever it is now working it has brought 
some measure of riches to the Turkish peasant 

Even in the economic field, Turkey is developing, thanks 
to the energy of the Young Turks and to the members of 
the Committee. It is quite usual to hear the leaders of the 
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Committee of Union and Progress described as incompetent 
failures, incapable idealists, and inconsequent politicians. 
In spite of everything that may have been said, or even 
proved, against them, we are perfectly satisfied that the 
only hope of Turkey, at the present day, is in the leaders 
of the Committee. They have learned, and are still learn¬ 
ing, a bitter lesson, which cannot fail to make a deep 
impression upon their able minds. Neither they themselves 
nor their country are as yet out of the wood, but when the 
events of recent years come to be recorded, unless we are 
indeed becoming utterly oblivious to realities and have lost 
the national sense of fair play, the work of the Young Turks 
will attain its justification at the bar of history. 
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THE MARITIME COMMUNICATIONS AND 
DEFENCE OF INDIA 

By H- P. 

Ths great peninsula of Hindustan being bounded on its 
north-western, northern, and north-eastern frontiers by 
physical features presenting extreme difficulties to the 
passage of traffic of all sorts, mercantile and military, renders 
the consideration of India’s communications and defence to 
a preponderating extent, as far as the strategy to be employed 
is concerned, dependent on sea-power. Although in many 
ways self-supporting, India at present is incapable of sup¬ 
plying the bulk of the requirements of her garrisons, civil 
and military. All reinforcements and reliefs for the European 
personnel, tcgether with all stores not obtainable in the 
country, rnust be sea-borne at all times, and in time of war 
the probabilities are that the Government of India will be 
dependent on submarine cables and wireless sutions for 
certainty and secrecy of transmission of all messages. 

The combinations of nations as allies and as enemies 
vary so rapidly and unexpectedly as to make anything 
approaching a dogmatic statement of opinion as to the 
best strategy to employ highly inadvisable. The best that 
can be done is to consider the matter in its broadest lines, 
indicating merely certain probabilities and factors In the 
general situation. 

Throughout these considerations two main facts must be 
borne in mind. These facts cannot be better presented 
than as they are stated by Admiral Mahan- Firstly, the 
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ocean all the world over is one vast plain, trackless, yet 
traversable by all, free and open to all. Although there 
are no definite tracts on the ocean, certain routes are more 
convenient and direct than others; and where these routes 
convei^ on or cross one another will occur, and have always 
occurred, the fiercest struggles for supremacy. As a general 
role the actual confiict has taken place near the terminal 
point of several routes, or at some definite point close to 
where several routes meet. Secondly, although a few 
isolated ships operating on a trade route may do a great 
deal of harm for a short time, their depredations will be 
short-lived if the main force from which they have been 
detached is not superior to their enemy’s main force. 

From the first of these axioms follows the conclusion 
that any country and any country’s trade is perfectly safe 
from permanent and crushing destruction if the enemy’s 
main force is marked or contained by a superior force. 
The forces need not be in immediate contact, for the 
chance of a confiict will cause the weaker to concentrate 
all the strength he can in anticipation of a chance for 
attacking should opportunity offer, or will cause him to 
withdraw to a friendly harbour in the hope that continued 
watching at sea will wear his adversary down. In any case, 
the weaker belligerent’s power for harm is greatly curtailed, 
if not eliminated. It is not a matter of any moment where 
this marking process is carried out; in the case of India, 
now under consideration, the effect Is the same if the hostile 
fleet were checked in the North Sea as if it were defeated 
m the Indian Ocean, and if the work is satisfactorily done, 
India and her trade are both safe, except for sporadic 
raids. 

At the present time the British Navy is sufficiently 
powerful to be able to close the Straits of Dover to any 
nation, or combination of nations, having their sea-frontiers 
on the North Sea or Baltic. A few isolated vessels might 
break through, but not an organized body. The route 
round the North of England for any Continental nation's 
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fleets is almost impracticable, as at the very outset the 
fleets would have to pass through waters thickly strewn 
with submarines and torpedo craft of all sorts, with the 
added risk of a deet action. The nearest neutral port 
would he about 800 miles distant, aod for practical purposes, 
in this connection, the northern European Powers have no 
bases of their own. 

England has not now, and probably can never again 
have, a navy sufficiently powerful to be a match for the 
combined navies of Europe. At the present time, how¬ 
ever, it seems unlikely that the British Navy will have to 
face such a contingency; it abo seems unlikely chat the 
Empire will be involved in a simple duel with any single 
European Power, the United States, or Japan. An out¬ 
break of hostilities beginning as a duel would in all 
probability rapidly develop Into a general struggle along 
Triple-Alliance-Triple-Entente lines, the various com¬ 
ponent nations under these arrangements seizing the most 
favourable occasions for entering the fray, with a view to 
the furtherance of their own objects. In any case, should 
the original duel not develop in this manner, the general 
state of unrest, tension, and anxiety, would dictate a dispo¬ 
sition of naval forces on the part of possible belligerents on 
exactly the same lines as would be necessary at the b^ooing 
of a general war. 

On the broadest lines, as far as can be foreseen, the 
greatest concentration of naval forces in the world would 
be in the North Sea, in case of hostilities between the 
British Empire and any European Powers having their 
seaboard east and north of Dover, and in these circum¬ 
stances the forces of all belligerents would be fully occupied 
in looking after each other, and but little could be spared 
from any main body for subsidiary work, such as trade 
destruction and interruption. It is just possible that a 
small detachment might get round the North of England 
and disturb the western ports and trade routes, but such 
a raiding force would within a very few hours either have 
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to fight or retire; similarly isolated vessels breaking through 
the Straits of Dover might for a very limited time play 
havoc at the western entrance to the English Channel. 
Timely warning ind good organization, such as causing 
all vessels bound for England from the East to call at 
Gibraltar for the latest news, should minimize risks from 
such stray marauders as might have temporarily established 
themselves on the last stage of the voyage to England. 

During a state of European tension another great centre 
of concentration of naval forces would probably be in the 
western basin of the Mediterranean! and as several Powers 
have possessions on the North African coast, in all 
probability there would be detachments of light craft for 
subsidiary purposes at various places from Ale^:andrla 
westward ; these vessels, together with others which could 
be detached from main fleets for trade harassing, without 
getting unduly out of touch with their main bodies and 
bases, would make the navigation of the Mediterranean 
extremely hazardous to the merchant ships of all bellig¬ 
erents. The confined nature of the Mediterranean makes 
it impossible to divert the normal trade routes to any 
great extent; this, combined with the fact that any 
detachment from home waters would be barely adequate 
for its work, make it very much a matter for consideration 
whether the Mediterranean route to and from the East 
should not be abandoned in favour of the Cape route, 
until after some decisive victory elsewhere should permit 
of a detachment being sent out sufficiently powerful 
to make raiding too hazardous to be worth the risks en¬ 
tailed. 

The total naval force of the British Empire at present 
east of Suez is in excess of the total of any European 
Power or combination of Powers; the units of the British 
force, however, are much scattered, and unless arrange¬ 
ments are very complete for marking down isolated craft, 
and concentrating rapidly against organized fleets, the 
chances of serious damage to trade and, perhaps, disaster 
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to some incomplete squadron are considerable. We can, 
however, reasonably conclude that British naval strategy fn 
the Far East provides for contingencies such as the above, 
and that suitable rendezvous are arranged as points for 
concentration under the varying conditions which may 
arise. 

The lessons of the. past teach chat the primary object 
of all war, both by land and sea, should be the destruction 
of the enemy’s organized forces, after the attainment of 
which attention can be turned to subsidiary matters, 
requiring a dispersion of forces, such as destroying and 
harrying trade routes. The commanders of outlying fleets, 
therefore, acting in accordance with this, the only sound 
strategy, would at first turn all their eneigies towards 
concentrating their forces with a view to dealing a crushing 
blow before dispersing for eccentric movements and opera¬ 
tions. There is thus little solid ground for panic on the 
part of trade until after the main fleet on which their 
nation depends, in the waters through which their routes 
lie, has been defeated, or blockaded, by a superior force; 
and after a satisfactory victory, the risks become almost 
The foregoing statement does not imply that 
reasonable precautions, such as changes in the normal 
routes, avoidance of hostile bases, and attempts to obtain 
the latest information as to the positions of enemies’ fleets 
and vessels, should be overlooked ; for it may very well 
happen that the enemy may find it convenient to concen¬ 
trate on or close to a trade route, in which case vessels 
could be detached for short distances and times without 
losing their services as units of the main fleet. 

It is necessary to give some consideration to the possible, 
but not probable, contingency of hostilities between the 
British Empire and a nation, or combination of nations, 
whose main sources of strength lie elsewhere than in 
Europe. Should circumstances, however, cause such a 
nation or nations to become hostile, or even probably 
hostile, the situation would be most grave. The British 
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Empire is not now, and is not likely in ..the future to be, 
able to detach from the main fleets in European waters 
any force sufficient to cope with the powerful navies which 
might under certain circumstances be assembled in the 
Northern Pacific. In the case of such hostilities, exactly 
the same force as now would be necessarily detained by 
England (n European waters, with a view to very probable 
eventualities arising from her embarrassments. These 
embarrassments might be staved off by making large 
concessions, such concessions being part of a bargain 
to free England’s fleets for action far from home waters; 
but this is by no means a pleasing prospect. Unless 
by arrangement with, or concessions to, European Powers 
a large force could be detached from home waters with 
safety to the British Islands, the Empire’s trade ease of 
Singapore would cease, except for furtive and risky 
voyages, and that between Europe, Australia, and India, 
would become highly speculative and uncertain. If 
sufficient force could not be made available in some 
way from the fleets in English home waters and from 
the Dominions to cope with the main forces of these 
possible enemies, the Empire would be face to face with 
no raid and run-away affair, but with a deadly strangula¬ 
tion of trade. As matters now stand, the retention of our 
present good relations with the nations having the main 
seats of their sea-power in the Northern Pacific is worth 
much sacrifice; the difficulty (n making such sacridees 
for a loosely-knit confederation such as the British Empire 
is that on the surface there would be the appearance of 
disregarding the interests of some member in favour of the 
interests of the inhabitants of these islands. 

Thus far only the regularly armed forces of belligerents 
have been taken into consideration; there would also be a 
grave source of danger in case of hostilities with most 
Powers arising from merchant vessels of the laigest and 
fastest types which have been htted in readiness to receive 
an armament and In many instances there is reason for 
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believing chat che armament is actually carried. In any 
case, it is known chat supplies of weapons and ammunition 
ace ready for these vessels. It Is difficult to foresee how, 
in view of the present relative strengths of the navies of che 
great Powers, any squadron or fleet commanders could spare 
vessels from their commands to look after such irregular 
marauders until after che situation had developed definitely 
in favour of one or other party. For purposes of trade 
destroying and trade disturbing, fast merchant ships when 
armed are just as formidable as che most powerful cruisers, 
so long as tbeir antagonist's merchant vessels are unarmed. 
A considerable proportion of fast modern merchant ships 
can run from the ordinary classes of light cruisers, and can 
put up a decent fight with any smaller craft if reasonably 
armed and manned. This being che case, it would appear 
that a good deal of initial panic and loss might be avoided 
were the great companies trading to the East to do more in 
the way of preparation to help themselves than they do at 
present, the vessels thus prepared being additional to those 
already subsidized. There probably would not be much 
value in arming the ordinary tramp; but even in this case 
the vessel with the poorest gun is a formidable foe to the 
vessel with none. 

At flrst sight the connection is not obvious between a 
really efficient and mobile army in the British Isles and the 
defence and security of the trade routes in and to the Far 
East, yet they are closely interconnected; for if the home- 
defence army were of sufficient strength and mobility to 
give confidence that nothing but an invasion on a really 
large scale would have any chance of success, even after an 
entirely unopposed sea passage and landing, then a good 
many light craft could be withdrawn from their present 
duties and employed in shepherding the trade routes. A 
force such as would be necessary to insure success for an 
invader in face of an efficient and numerous home army 
could not be transported without the very greatest risk 
until after a decisive victory at sea—a victory of such a 
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nature as to preclude any chance of interference during the 
sea passage, ft is always difficult to draw true deductions 
from mancsuvres, and the rather meagre accounts of the 
affairs of i9ia«i5 in (he Daily Press may perhaps have led 
to an over* estimation of the chances of success in landing a 
raid, and under*estimation of the number of troops which 
will he landed should a raid succeed in aiming at its objec¬ 
tive without having been seriously damaged at sea. 

In conclusion, it may be broadly stated at present, taking 
ordinary probabilities into account, the trade routes between 
the British Isles and the East via the Cape are fairly safe; 
but to give greater confidence to the mass of people who 
have not studied this matter, and to prevent initial panic, It 
would be desirable to be able to spare more vessels from 
purely coast work. 

The whole question of the self-defence of merchant ships 
against merchant ships also requires the closest considera¬ 
tion in all its aspeccs^physlcal, legal, and International. 
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THE CASE FOR ALBANIA 
By E. Aubry. 

Thb most remarkable thing about the Albanian question 
is the almost complete absence of people who know 
anything about it. A general notion prevails that the 
Albanians are a wild horde of cut-throats, ready to rend 
themselves and their neighbours to pieces on the slightest 
provocation. That is why there is a general opinion that 
peace will only reign in the Balkans when Albania has been 
parcelled out between Greece and Servia, or some other 
alien Invader. It is only in this way, they think, that a firm 
enough control can be applied to pacify the Albanians for 
ever. We may add that it is an opinion which to anyone 
acquainted with the true state of affairs is the very reversal 
of a statesman-like policy or of human justice. We might 
as well atgue that a man who claims his rights should be 
executed, death being the only means of silencing him. Is 
it possible that the judgment of civilised Europe should be 
so warped and so callously indifferent that the voice of a 
tortured Albania should be treated as a discordant note 
to be immediately suppressed by any and every means ? For 
the Albanians are a nation, small but distinct, and as such 
may be traced back as far as twenty-five centuries. It 
follows that, leaving humanitarian considerations out of 
count, the Albanian race deserves some credit for having 
retained their national characteristics for so long. It is not 
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generally known that they can point to Alexander the Great 
as one of their race. Not only was the Albanian element 
in the army of that great General considered to supply his 
most reliable troops, but throughout history their martial 
prowess deserved and obtained general recognition. Thus 
the famous Scander Bey In the fifteenth century, who was 
the last independent ruler of Albania, proved the fighting 
value of his race in the resistance he made against the 
Turks, and it ought to be realized by the European diplom¬ 
atists of the present day that the descendants of such men 
will not submit to invasion, accompanied by murder and 
pilla^, like sheep meekly sacrificed to the butcher’s knife. 
For it may be said at once that this so-called pacification of 
Albania is but another word for extermination. 

It is perhaps not generally.realized that the Turkish 
conquest of Albania was never complete, and that the light 
of national independence was kept burning throughout the 
centuries. Even their dag is distinct, being composed of a 
black eagle on a red background, and therefore has no 
resemblance to the Ottoman moon and crescent. The reli¬ 
gious question has been called the despair of statesmen, 
chiefly, we suppose, because it does not exist. For the 
Albanian is absolutely tolerant in his religious views, in a 
degree unsurpassed in the Near East. In short, religion 
ranks second in importance with them. Moslem or Chris¬ 
tian tribes live in perfect harmony with one another. They 
intermarry freely, and are therefore not only brotherly in 
spirit, but connected by blood*ties. The Moslems live 
chiefly in the south, and the Christians in the north. In 
the absence of reliable statistics, it may be roughly said 
that they are equally numerous. The Christians, again, are 
divided into the Orthodox Church and the Roman Catholics. 

But the true Albanian spirit is found in the fact that 
when Christian Slavs or Greeks attacked Christian 
Albaniarts, these last sent their womenkind to the Moslem 
Albanians to be cared for as the most sacred trust which a 
man leave to his friend. 
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In the Memorandum presented co the European 
Commission oo the Sandjak of Scutari (Albania) in 
August 31, 1880, by the Baron de Kosjek, delegate of 
Austria-Hungary, and M. Aubaret, delegate of France, we 
find these words (translation from the French); “All live 
in perfect harmony and in nowise ask for separation. 
They are Albanians in the first place, and if it is true to 
say that Catholics are sincerely attached to their religion, 
it is no less true to state that with them as with their 
Moslem brothers the national sentiment, the attachment to 
the soil, the unbroken continuancy of ancient customs are 
reverenced with the utmost enthusiasm. 

It is also very much to the point in this connection to 
quote the declaration of Lord Goschen, who in 1880 wrote 
to Lord Grenville: “ I believe Albanian nationality may be 
utilized with much advant^e to general interests, and 1 
would deprecate any partial measure which would be likely 
to impede the formation of one large Albanian Province. 

“ If a strong Albania should be formed, the excuse for 
occupation by a foreign Power in case of the dissolution of 
the Ottoman Empire would be greatly weakened. A 
united Albania would bar the remaining entrances to the 
north, and the Balkan Peninsula would remain in the 
hands and under the sway of the races who now 
i nha bit it” 

Every friend of the Turks and of the Albanians must 
bitterly regret the deplorable differences which occurred 
between them and proved the initial cause of the downfall 
of Turkey in Europe. While not merging their national life 
in that of Turkey, the Albanians were loyal and devoted 
subjects of the Ottoman Empire, and to the very end asked 
for nothing better than autonomy witkin the Empire. It 
was only when the Greeks, the Servians, and the Montene¬ 
grins were at the door that Albanian nationality was 
proclaimed as the only hope of survivance. 

Turkey could always rely on her Albanian troops, and 
only the policy of the Young Turkish regime in that it was 
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as so many continuous pin-pricks to Albanian amour-propre 
could alienate Albanian devotion. 

One great mistake committed by the Young Turks in 
Albania was to forbid the Albanians from opening a single 
national school, while on the other hand they not only 
permitted but encouraged the Greeks and Slavs to multiply 
their schools and their episcopal sees in different parts of 
the country. The result is clear to any impartial observer: 
the very fact of possessing schools is urged as an argument 
by the invaders to prove they possess spheres of influence. 
In truth, the Albanians used these alien schools because 
they had none others at their disposal. 

It should also be noticed that the Greeks have never made 
any distinction between the question of religion and that of 
nationality. Thus, in Southern Albania they consider the 
Albanian Christian not as an Albanian but as a Greek 
because he belongs .to the Orthodox Church. 

It is a notable fact that the Metropolitans nominated by 
the CBcumenical Patriarch of Constantinople are the most 
active agents of all in furthering the policy of Greece. 
Their mission in Southern Albania has been to persuade 
the Christian population that Orthodoxy and Greek 
nationality are indivisibie. Vain effort! for despite this 
age*]ong propaganda, the Orthodox Albanian has always 
preserved the sentiment of his nationality, despite the 
pressure to which bis conscience has been subjected. 

In spite of war, ruin, devastation, Albania stands a fair 
chance of holding her head above water if only Europe 
will abide by her word. 

The Albanians form the overwhelming majority through¬ 
out the whole of this territory, and they live there in 
compact masses. The non-Albanian inhabitants comprise: 
Greeks In the south, numbering 30,000, and Servians and 
Balgars, specially in the districts of Kassova, Uskub, and 
Monastir, numbering 100,000 to 120,000. Outside the con- 
6nes of Albania there are a great number of Albanians who 
may later on drift inside the border. Thus in Montenegro 
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alone there is a large Albanian population at Dulcigno, 
Antivari, etc., who have preserved their language, customs, 
traditions, and all their national individuality. To these 
again must be added the 60,000 Albanians who have 
emigrated to the United States of America, but keep in 
regular communication with the motherland, and return 
there when they have made sufficient savings. 

It is a matter of great congratulation that a Prince has 
at last been elected. His first duty, of course, will be to 
cease being a German as the late King of Greece ceased 
to be a Norwegian when he ascended the Greek throne. 
A foreign Prince was in every sense desirable, because no 
man is ever thought a prophet in his own country. 

The Prince William von Wield will represent the ideal 
of royalty which holds aloof from party factions and strife, 
and, being a foreigner, will not be open to criticism as a 
Prince of the same race as the people of the country. It 
is the experience of Europe that a foreign Prince is a most 
desirable asset to regeneration when a country has passed 
through a period of troubles and upheavals. Albania is 
doing what lai^r countries, and notably England, have 
done before her. 

To those who deny to the Albanians the capacity of 
governing themselves, it should be pointed out that most 
of the cleverest men in the diplomatic service of Turkey 
were recruited from the Albanians. Many an Albanian of 
Co-day, Instead of cutting a stagy and picturesque figure, 
as the uninformed mind Is apt to imagine, is merely an 
exceedingly cultured, courteous, well-mannered man, speak¬ 
ing the purest French, and with nothing to distinguish him 
from any of the southern races of Europe. 

Mr. Serge Myatovith, the well-known authority on the 
Balkans, admitted, In spite of his Slav nationality, in a 
long and interesting article in the Daily TeUgrapk^ that 
there is a great deal of French blood in Albania through 
the Dukes of Savoy. 

As to the mass of the people, the hardy mountaineers, 
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they are a simple people, living a decidedly Sparun life 
entirely devoid of the luxury of the Orient. 

The enemies of the Albanians are apt to point to their 
eternal feuds and vendettas. That they pass over without 
comment their extraordinary regard for women Is a matter 
for consideration. It is not generally known that an 
Albanian will not touch the hair of his worst enemy if he 
meets him in the most deserted mountain pass in the 
company of a woman or a child. 

Englishmen like the Right Hon. Aubrey Herbert, M.P., 
or Major Paget, who lived thirty-five years of his life in 
Albania, bring their testimony to bear on the fact that, 
supposing an Albanian could be a coward, he need never 
fear for his life were he for ever accompanied by a woman. 

Sir Edward Grey, speaking on April 8, 1913, said j 

" We are willing to support the agreement with the 
great Powers that there should be an autonomous Albania. 
We willingly became a party to this, for the Albanians are 
separate in race, in language, and, to a great extent, in 
religion. . . . 

'* There is no reason why the same sympathy that was 
felt for other countries contending for liberty and national 
existence should not be extended to the Albanians. 

We add, that is what her past demands, it is what her 
future must bring. 
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YUAN'S “COUP D'ETAT" 

By E, H. Pabzer 

It is four years almost to a day since Yuan Shih-k'ai, 
dragging the historical sore leg after him, but moving 
with marvellous activity the affected limb in question, said 
to the solitary friend who accompanied him in his disgrace 
to the railway station: K*an Va-mht izu-cki isSmnuf * 
panf* “We shall see how they will manage things 
themselves I” He was then taken by surprise as the victim 
of a weak-kneed Regent and a silly coterie of women—a 
pack of feminines, ck^Uft’p'in, as the irreverent literary 
expression goes. This was precisely at the juncture when 
his vigorous personality at Peking had been asserting itself 
successfully against the benumbing Influence of mere 
pedants and reactionaries, and there was every prospect of 
the tottering Manchu dynasty being once more saved by 
his common-sense efforts from its own shifty foolishness. 

It was understood at the time by the knowing ones that 
the real reason for this sudden tou p*uku chiang^ or “tip 
over," thus ascribed to a sore leg, was a vengeful desire 
on the part of the Regent (who had, under the old 
Dowager's orders, represented his brother, the late Emperor 
Kwang*sli, with hope-inspiring credit in Germany nine years 
before that) and of the old Dowager’s niece and spy, the 
new Dowager Lung-hi (the childless, loveless, and unloved 
spouse of the same Emperor), to avenge their brother and 
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husband respectively, and to “get even for the notorious 
events of 1898, when Ytlan Shih«k‘ai had done what he 
conceived to be his highest duty, and had declined to 
participate in the rash Emperor's mad little scheme, 
su^ested to him by the reformer K'ang Yu*wei, for 
clapping the interesting old Dowager—his natural aunt, 
and his adoptive mother—into the “cold room” for the 
rest of her life, whilst the ill-matured reforms were to go 
on unquestioned. It has been pointed out over and over 
ag^n in this Review and elsewhere that according to all 
the canons of Chinese ancestral, Confucian, and traditional 
culture, Yuan was canonically right in this action of his. 
He would have counted in history as an aider and abetter 
of patricide, or rather matricide, had he obeyed the 
Emperor’s rash instructions, and consented to turn against 
and execute his superior military officer and patron, the 
Viceroy Junglu of Tientsin. Not that we are bound to 
conclude from this that YUan's decisive action on that 
occasion was prompted by pure academic virtue, without 
any canny consideration for his own ultimate interests and 
safety. Wehave nothing to do with vicarious heart-searchings 
and unproved motives; YUan's own explanation is on 
record. The only question for us is what were the 
overt acts, what were the Chinese secular teachings, and 
what was the Manchu statute law. Li Hung-chang was 
certainly no paragon of virtue, but it is abundantly evident 
from his memoirs just published that he had always 
been a loyal supporter of the dynasty; that he, too, 
felt a serious doubt as to the Emperor’s capacity; 
and that he had, ever since YUan’s hrst efficacious 
promptness of 1884-1886 in Korea, entertained the firm 
opinion that the latter was “a strong" man for China. 
Who comes into a court of equity must come with clean 
hands. Amidst a weltering mass of roguery and intrigue it 
is hard to say in this dirty business where the true equities 
lay ; but at any rate, whatever foreign missionary interests 
and money interests may say. Yuan Shih-k'ai had the . 
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canons of right on his side, and for ten years be enjoyed 
solid rewards for his act. He cook his disgrace manfully in 
1909, after the death of his old patroness. No one has ever 
accused him of vengeful intrigues whilst he patiently 
continued as a broken man to kill time and desipert in loco 
as best he could until summoned by his craven, detractors, 
when the revolution broke out in 2911, to save the dynasty 
from itself once more. No doubt he said to himself, “ Once 
bit twice shy/' on this occasion, and steadily played losing 
hazards, or. for safety, before attempting to make a long 
break, least of all before attempting to pot the red on bis 
own account He had first to save the game at all costs. 
To the surprise of even his best friends, he proved, or 
seemed to prove, loyal to the backbone. However closely 
the public documents of that date be studied, it will be 
found that he acted from sincere conviction, and that he did 
his very best to save first the dynasty, and then 
the country. As events matured, he even risked his own 
safety in dealing with the rather crack-brained Cantonese 
enthusiasts, clamouring for a republic at Shanghai, his own 
opinion, apart from magnanimity towards the fallen, being 
that China was not yet ripe for republican life, and that it 
would be best to utilize the fag-ends of the Mancbu dynasty 
as a kind of religious figure-head, and thus gradually to get 
a real constitution into working order under an existing 
imperial prestige. He has not issued a single mandate 
since then in which there is the faintest trace of spite or 
pettiness; he has been from first to last generous and 
courteous towards the princely families; that he may have 
made mistakes is likely enough— mensckluk —but 
singleness of purpose has been the keynote throughout, 
unless it be that he is so deep that we cannot fathom him 
at all. Foreigners have always shaken their heads at the 
idea of a change in dynasty, and said; Unfortunately, 
there is no great man, no acclaimed leader, available in 
China." Even Li Hung-chang in his memoirs, whibt 
defending himself agdnst the absurd suspicions in bygone 
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years chat ke was " chasing the stag” on his own account, 
says plainly that in the whole of China there is no single 
family capable of forming a dynasty and securing the 
confidence of all the people. There is, to the ordinary 
Intelligence, no reason, not the slightest, to suppose that 
Yuan is really aiming at establishing a dynasty for himself 
and his bairns—three of whom are now disporcing them¬ 
selves here in the more manly and wholesome atmosphere 
of English schools. It is, of course, always impossible to 
read accurately into the depths of the human heart, but, 
apart from the foolishness of such an ambition in Yuan 
Shih*k‘ai, at a time when thrones are toppling over in most 
other ill-governed countries, it is probable that, having 
already got che kernel of power, he really does not want to 
be bothered with the shell of trumpery show, either from 
the canonical and ceremonial point of view, or from that of 
bis own reasonable ambition and gratification. 

Probably the following Chinese account, textually trans¬ 
lated, of how the coup d' 4 tat really did uke place will be 
of interest in Europe; “The scattering of the Kwoh-min 
Tang, and the cancelling of all certificates of parliamentary 
membership in the possession of its associates, emanated 
from the sole and individual mind of the President himself 
Before the coup took place, not the faintest inkling of his 
purpose was allowed to leak out. Hence, not a soul outside 
knew anything about it, until towards dark on the evening 
of the preceding day, when the police authorities surrounded 
the offices and doors of che Kwoh*min Tang and began to 
institute a search for incriminatory documents. Even then 
the inhabitants about did not quite understand che why and 
wherefore of it all, until, in fact, the ming-iing (mandate) 
was out next day, and the police authorities began to form 
separate parties to search also the respective private 
residences of the members of parliament belonging to that 
taitg (party). Then it was that the public suddenly realized 
why the breaking up and aancellation had taken place. It 
appears that, after the President had definitely made up his 
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msnd quite alone in this matter, he only took counsel with 
a few of his conlideDtial secretaries and subordinates as to 
kovj it was CO be done; not a single man in the Kwoh*wu 
Ytian (Premier’s office) knew anything whatever about it. 

It was only early the next morning that he summoned 
Hiung Hi-ling (the Premier) and Chu k‘i-ch‘ 4 n (the Home 
Secretary) to his quarters and told them chat he had decided 
to act thus. Neither of them had a word to say, but they 
left at once for [or, perhaps, they sent word at once to] their 
respective vice-presidents’ offices. The Home Secretary 
Chu cook the mandate with him when he left, and at once 
issued instructions for its official notification. When the 
officers of the Premier’s department [probably a misprint 
for * different departments’] got news of this, they all 
assembled at the Premier’s office. The Home Secretary 
Chu was telegraphed for to tell them all about it When 
he arrived he said: * I have already issued the official 
mandate.’ The different heads of departments stared at 
each other aghast with astonishment According to the 
statements given out by the conhdential secretaries, the 
mandate emanated from the President’s own hand, and in 
the preparation of it the President had passed two nights 
entirely without sleep.” 

The immediate cause of YUan’s “purge,” according to 
his own long statement of y,ooo odd characters, dated 
November 4, was the discovery that many members of 
the Kwoh*min Tang had been actively exchanging tele¬ 
grams with Li Lieh-kun, the rebel iuiiiJi of Kiang Si, and 
with the arch-rebel organizer, Hwang Hing, who had been 
left ’'in charge” of Nanking after Sun Yat-sen’s resigna¬ 
tion of the Presidency in 1912, and who had in January 
been placed in management of the Hankow-Canton Railway 
by Yuan Shih*k’ai; and also, later again, created Field- 
Marshal, which last title be had in May last churlishly 
declined. On August 19 he “pronounced.” If it is true 
that Yuan composed in fair copy a 12,000 or 14,000 word 
(English) apologia pro vita sua within forty-eight hours, his 
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literary capacity must have developed by leaps and bounds 
since, as a son of army inspector in Korea, he held the 
petty title of Vung<kih (sub-prefect), later to become taolai 
and "Resident” m 1885. It is too wearisome and didusive 
a document for the man in the street abroad to weigh care¬ 
fully \ and, besides, the official style of the Republic which 
be adopts U interlarded with the hideous " new-Cbinese" 
jat^on chiefly introduced from Japan, which grates on the 
ear used to the dignided periods of the near past. In any 
case, it is no disgrace—and never has been—for a Chinese 
of high rank not to compose his own despatches. A trained 
corporation or school of " writing fellows” has for centuries 
provided drafters for all yamins; it is only a minority^ 
such as U Hung-chang, Liu K^un*yih, Tso Tsung-i‘ang. 
and Chang Chih-tung^wlio have been able to write 
masterly State documents oK their own brushes. Still, 
this document shows that Yuan Shih-k‘al has plenty of 
intellectual go in him, even though he may be obliged to hide 
himself away in the dull seclusion of the palace; and it is 
evident that he is quite capable of Napoleonic decision and 
dramatic strategy, even though his nerves must have been 
seriously strained during the unnatural mental activities of 
the past two years. 

It is impossible for anyone who does not read the Peking 
Government Gazettes regularly to conceive what a vast 
amount of oj^anizing work has been achieved—mostly, of 
course, as yet on paper only—since January i, 2912. The 
" geography of China proper has been rempdelled; nearly 
all official titles have been changed; titles of courtesy and 
honour have been abolished or remodelled In spirit. After 
innumerable changes and shift)ngs within the past ten 
years, the departments of State have been renamed, re¬ 
organized, and restaffed; the provincial organization has 
been recast; desperate efforts have been made to establish 
schools, colleges, and lyceums, etc., both for men and women, 
all over the Empire. Railways are active, but no one 
wants loo much foreign dictation. The forms of official 
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correspondence have been totally changed tn many respects; 
courts of justice have been provided, under judges appointed 
from Peking, throughout the Empire; the salt gabelle has 
been utiified, and provincial authorities are no longer able 
to touch a cent of salt funds for local use; likin, uofor' 
tunately, is as bad as ever. Missionaries are allowed a free 
hand, but at the same time it is beginning to be felt that 
China should abide by her traditional ethics, for the present 
at least. The Manchu imperial family has been courteously 
and (so far as possible) generously created. Tibet and 
Mongolia, certainly, are practically lost, chough we are 
not all quite out of the wood yet \ as *' possessions ” they are 
a drain upon China proper, but as buffers against Great 
Britain, Russia, and even France, they have their uses, 
and are still worth holding on to de jure for the best terms 
obtainable. Thus things stand at tbe moment of going to 
press, but it is impossible to forecast what to-morrow may 
bring forth, as finance is always the supreme question, and 
“graft" is also always on the war-path. Chang HsUn*s 
pronundawenio (December ii} sounds dangerous, but the 
“ independence of Kiang Su " is in any case an absurd 
thing for him to aim at, apart from the fact that he has 
hitherto shown himself an ignorant and crazy soudard. 
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LORD HARDINGE AND INDIANS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

By Shak Mokakmbd Naimatvllah. 

C0K8IDKRABLE incerest has been aroused both here and 
elsewhere by the famous speech of Lord Hardmge in 
Madras on (he grievances of Indians in South Africa, and 
there has been a great deal of speculation as to its effect. 
In view of the fact that there exists a school of thought in 
Great Britain which believes that, having given local self- 
government to South Africa, no Britisher has any business 
to interfere in its internal affairs, I chink I should be making 
my task of explaining the situation easier if, before pro¬ 
ceeding any farther, I put down what other eminent 
Ministers have thought and said on the subject. 

Lord Salisbury, one of the most distinguished statesmen 
of the British Empire, in the course of a despatch to the 
Governmenc of India in 1875 said : Above all things, we 
must confidently expect as an indispensable condition of the 
proposed arrangement that the colonial laws and their 
administration will be such chat Indian settlers who have 
completed the terms of service to which they agreed as 
the return for the expense of bringing them to the Colonies 
tt'2// da in all rejects free men, ivith privileges no whit 
inferior to those of any other class of Her Majestfs subjects 
resident in. the Colonies. 

On June 24, 1897, in an address to the Premiers of the 
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self-governing Colonies, &s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr. Joseph Chamberlin said : 

We ask you also to bear in mind the traditions of the 
Empire, which makes no distinction in favour of or against 
race or colour; and Co exclude, by reason of their colour, 
or by reason of their race, all Her Majesty's Indian subjects, 
or even all Asiatics, would be an act so offensive to these 
peoples that it would be most painful, I am quite certain, to 
Her Majesty to have to sanction it. . . . The United 
Kingdom owns as its brightest and greatest dependency 
that enormous Empire of India, with 300,000,000 subjects, 
who are as loyal to the Crown as you are yourselves, and 
among them there are hundreds and thousands of men who 
are every whit as civilized as we are ourselves; who are, if 
that is anything, better born, in the sense chat they have 
older traditions and older families; who are men of wealth, 
men of cultivation, men of distingubhed valour, men who 
have brought whole armies and placed them at the service 
of the Queen, and have in times of great difficulty and 
trouble . . . saved the Empire by their loyalty. I say, 
you, who have seen all this, cannot be willing to put upon 
those men a slight which I think Is absolutely unnecessary 
for your purpose, and which would be calculated to provoke 
ill-feelmg, discontent, Irritation, and would be most unpalat¬ 
able to the feelings, not only of Her Majesty the Queen, 
but of all her people." 

As late as July 31, 1908, Colonel Seely, speaking from 
his place in the House of Commons as Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, said : 

*' If persons are admitted (into British Colonies) they 
must be given civil rights, * Free or not at all ’ seems to 
me the soundest principle for the British Empire. ... If 
anyone is admitted under the British Hag, he must be a 
potential citizen, and must, sooner or later, be given equal 
rights with all other men. ... It was a strong thing to 
ask that any subject of the King should be deprived of his 
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living and sent about his business through oo fault of 
his own." 

I have quoted deliberately the utterances of these great 
men of the United Kingdom, which were made, not in their 
indivitjual capacities, but as mouthpieces of the Government. 
My object in doing so is more to present the case of Indians 
In the exact words of eminent Ministers, than to cite authori¬ 
ties, or even precedents, for what Lord Hardinge was 
pleased to say in Madras. 

The situation in South Africa is very grave and perplex¬ 
ing, and I am constrained to say that it has been accentuated 
by the attitude of the Union Government. 

Indians have been going to South Africa for some time 
past, not so much by way of private enterprise as at the 
invitation of the South African Government itself. They 
have always been found steady and conscientious workers, 
and it is an undisputable fact chat the growth of Natal at 
any rate (s largely due to this labour. At present the 
total number in the Cape, Transvaal, and Natal exceeds 
i6o,ooa These men leave their country in the hope of 
bettering their position in life, and they get quite a rosy 
account of their future welfare from the colonial agent out 
in India whose duty It is to induce them to come. What 
is the situation with which they are faced when they set 
foot in their new home? While on their part they prove 
CO be not only thoroughly satisfactory workers, but good 
cltisens generally, they meet with all sorts of hindrances in 
exercising their ordinary rights of citizenship. An Indian, 
merely because he happens to be an Indian, and for no 
other fault, is deliberately denied the most ordinary rights 
of a citizen. For the very same reason he is not allowed 
to own landed property, to say nothing of many unpleasant 
distinctions which are given them in other ways. I need 
not go into details as to the treatment meted out to them, 
as they are already well known, but I should like to say 
one or two words on the recent attitude of the Union 
Government. 
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By Section 30 of the Immigration Act the word “domicile’' 
haa been construed in such a way chat the right to reside in 
Natal of Indians Indentured after 1895 seems to be taken 
away. The right of residence of the children of such 
parents is also taken away, even though they may have 
been born and brought up in Natal. 

The recent Judgment of the Pietermaritzburg Court 
declaring the marriage of an Indian celebrated in accordance 
with the rites of his own religion to be null and void seems 
to me the most mischievous and monstrous decision ever 
promulgated by any Court of Justice. Surely it Is high 
time that the Imperial Government should take up the 
question in earnest, and at least make some attempt to 
mitigate these hardships once for all. 

I quite realize the position of the Imperial Government. 
It is not altogether enviable. The other day a deputation 
of Indians called on the Marquis of Crew^ to lay before 
him the views of Indians on this vexed question. 1 must 
confess that the reply of the noble Marquis was not such at 
in any way satisfied them. If the mother wishes to keep the 
home intact, she must exert herself to settle matters amicably, 
instead of letting her children go on quarrelling indefinitely 
and make things worse day by day. In my opinion an Indian 
has got plenty of scope in his own country, and does not 
as a rule wish to force himself in other people's lands. But 
having been invited, he naturally insists not only on full 
rights of citizenship, which be Is accustomed to have, but 
also the courtesy and civility on the part of those who have 
asked him exactly in the same manner as a decent man 
should extend to another decent being. 

In conclusion, I cannot help thanking Lord Hardinge 
most cordially for the sympathy which he has shown towards 
those who have suffered so much. I would not attempt 
to praise him, as it has become quite a common taste in 
India, but 1 congratulate him for convincing the people that, 
after all, the Government of India is the government of the 
people. 



ISLAM, CHRISTIANITY, AND OTHER 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 

By Khwaja Kakaluddin, 

Editor of the Islamic Jievmo, Loodoo. 

IsLAU—which means complete submission co Divine control 
in the mode and conductor life, and implicit and unreserved 
obedience to laws revealed to man by God in preference to 
all our prepossession, inclinations, or judgments—is a re- 
ligion which embraces all such religions as have been 
preached by teachers inspired by God in various ages and 
different countries. Thus the Koran says in this respect: 
"Say, we believe in God and in what has been revealed to 
us, as well as to Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, and their 
descendants r we also believe in what was given to Moses, 
Jesus, and to all the prophets raised by the Creator of the 
Universe; we accept all of them without making any 
distinction among them/’ 

Before the revelation of Al-Koran, every nation, while 
claiming Divine origin for its faith, denied this privilege to 
the creeds of all other nations. For instance, the Jews and 
the Christians to this day believe that all the prophets and 
messengers that have appeared in the world have come 
only from a single branch of the great human family—vis,, 
the Israelites—and that God has always been so displeased 
with all the other nations of the world that, even though 
finding them in error and ignorance, He has never cared 
for them in the least. 
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Thi& disposition of exclusiven&s$» which is not peculi&r 
to the Church here or the Israelites, but Is shared by the 
followers of almost all other religions, engendered feelings 
of conceit, pride, and contempt, and caused dissension and 
discord in various members of God’s No one for a 

moment turned his thoughts to those Divine morals which 
we daily observe in the universal providence. Our God 
has not made any invidious distinction between different 
people. His sustenance is not limited to a particular tribe, 
or a particular age, or a particular country. He is the 
sustainer of all people, the Lord of all ages, the King of all 
places and countries, the fountain-head of all grace, the 
source of every power, physical and spiritual, the nourlsher 
of all chat is created, and the supporter of all that exists. 
The grace of God encompasses the whole world, and en¬ 
circles all people and The powers and faculties 

which He granted to the ancient people of India were also 
granted to the Arab, the Japanese, the European, and the 
American. For all, the earth of God serves alike as a 
floor, and for the sake of all the sun, the moon, and the 
stars give their light, and perform such other functions as 
God has charged them with. All people alike derive 
benefit from air, water, fire, earth, and other things created 
by God, and all equally use the produce of the earth—its 
com, its herbs, its flowers, and Its fruit. These are the 
broad Divine morals which give us a lesson that if no 
class or human race has been denied the benefit of water, 
earth, air, and all other manifestations of Nature, this equal 
and impartial providence should not be disbelieved in 
matters of revelation, which, in fact, is the most important 
and essential factor in the development of human faculties. 
It was a misconception of Divine providence, and an error 
so fatal to the establishment of the universal brotherhood 
of man, under which nations laboured from centuries to 
centuries till the last word of God appeared which in the 
very first line gave the lie to this wrong conception of 
partial dispensation- The Koran, our sacred book, com- 
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mences with the words: "All praise and glory is due to 
Allah (God) who is not only the maker and provider of 
India or Arabia, of Persia and Syria, of Europe and 
America, but is the Creator of the whole universe,” 

The words used here are so general chat they include all 
the different people, different ages, and different countries. 
The opening of the holy Koran with a verse which is so 
broad in its significance shows clearly that the holy Koran re¬ 
futes the doctrine which sets limits to the vast and unlimited 
sustenance of God, reserving the manifestations of these 
attributes for a single people to the exclusion of all others, 
as if the latter were not the creation of God, or as if, after 
creating them, Almighty God has utterly forgotten or thrown 
them away as useless and futile things, The beginning 
verse of Al-Koran teaches a M ussalman to believe that if the 
Creator and Provider of the whole universe has given means 
of physical growth equally to all men on the earth, He has 
also provided them with means of spiritual culture as well. 
This noble doctrine inculcated by the Koran infused a 
spirit of equality and fraternity in mankind, destroying that 
narrowness of mind which has been disincegrating the 
whole fabric of human society, and separating brother from 
brother under the universal fatherhood of God. This 
generous teaching of Al-Koran prompts me to cherish 
feelings of love and reverence for Moses and Jesus; it 
enjoins upon me also to pay my respect and allegiance to 
Rama Chandra. Krishna, and Lord Buddha. If with 
AbKoran I accept the authentic parts of the Bible as 
the Word of God, I regard the Gita and other holy 
scriptures of India as my joint property with other Hindu 
brethren. Hence, in accordance with the teachings of 
Al-Koran, Islam is the name of every religion, creed, or 
faith, which has been preached from time to time in different 
countries and various tribes by teachers Inspired by God. 
They came from one and the same source, and taught one 
and the same truth. But the hand of lime, combined with 
want of efficient means in olden days to preserve those 
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teachings intact, afforded occasions and opportunities for 
human interpolations and wrong interpretations. On the 
other hand, languages which were originally the conveyance 
of these ancient scriptures, being liable to constant changes, 
became obsolete, and set up insurmountable hindrances in 
the way of coming generations to reach the spirit of the 
old letters. Moreover, the development of human faculties 
and complications of evil—a necessary sequel of earthly 
civilization—called for a new order of things. This 
emeigency brought forth prophet after prophet, who came 
and restored truths already revealed, and made necessary 
additions to meet the requirements of the age. As different 
races of mankind were distantly located and separated from 
each other by natural barriers, with very limited means of 
intercourse between them, each nation nuded its own 
prcfkot, and so was it blessed. As AI-Koran says: 

There was no nation but had its teacher,” Again, Koran 
says: “ Every nation had had its guide," and, “A Divine 
messenger was sent to every class of men.” 

If Hindustan had its Vedic Rlshis, with Krishna, Ram- 
chandra, and Gautama to follow them, China saw its teacher 
in the person of Confucius. If Zoroaster came to kindle 
the spiritual fire in Persia, the valley of the Jordan was 
fertilized with the Divine stream coming down the Mount 
of Olives, Thus, whenever and wherever evil prevailed 
and man became corrupt, men were raised and inspired 
by God to teach and restore the same old Islam, till a new 
state of things arose in the world, when the laws of God 
b^an CO be violated in all its comers. Divine limits and 
bounds were transgressed simultaneously on the whole 
surface of the earth. Clouds of darkness, ignorance, in> 
fidelity, dishonesty, unchastity, and libertinism overhung 
the whole world. Every country and each nation saw 
complete depravity, and virtue became extinct; so much 
so that sin was not regarded as sin in many cases, but as 
an act of merit. 


{Tb be csniinued^ 
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ENGLISH AUTHORS AND ORIENTAL ORTHOGRAPHY. 

TO THB EDITOR OP THE ** ASIATIC REVIEW/' 

Dear Sir, 

The picturesque essay by Lieutenant'Genera! F. H. 
Tyrrell, entitled English Authors and Oriental Ortho¬ 
graphy/' raises the question of transliteration) the constant 
presence of which in Oriental matters renders it at least 
conspicuous, In reference to this question, I beg leave to 
offer, not a solution of universal adaptability, but a word in 
defence of what your contributor terms absurdities. The 
absurdity, for instance, of writing the word ‘‘jama'at" as 
“dschema'ac" by German, and “djema'at" by French, 
writers, disappears when it is considered that the English 
letter “j," corresponding almost exactly to "g” 
conveys to a German mind the sound of “ ^5 " (yeh), and 
to a French mind the sound of “ 1 '^ (sheh). The other 
examples given by your contributor may be similarly ex¬ 
plained. 

With regard to the pronunciation of ‘'kboja ” and “kha- 
num/’ it would be interesting to leam in what districts 
of India or Persia the words are sounded “hoja” or 
'* hanum/' After a brief residence of three years in Persia, 
1 am unable to speak with authority on the subject, but 
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must acknowledge never to have heard Che words so pro¬ 
nounced, save by the inept tongue of a " Ferengi.” 

In the article on "Islam and the Turks," in your July 
Review, M. Montet speaks of " Massulmen.” It is perhaps 
a trivial mistake in form, and I call attention to ft only in 
view of the present sad looseness in the use of English, 
particularly in this country. 

Yours very truly, 

C. F. A. Dsllschaft. 


Chicago, 
September 15, 


THE STATE OF PERSIA 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ASIATIC REVIEW/' 

Dear Sir, 

Perhaps you will allow me to send you a few passages 
from a letter which I have just received from Persia, from 
a business friend who is in no way connected with politics: 
“You ask what is the state of Teheran } It is terribly bad, 
in fact, cannot be worse. There is no law ; no one answers 
anybody's voice; those who have the power and influence 
can do everything, for they are the subjects of the Russian 
Government Everybody else, try as he may, can do 
nothing. The English (c the country are progressing 
marvellously in every way. One reason is that Russian 
behaviour towards the people is such chat they are at least 
getting tired of it, The English manufactured goods are 
hr better than what the Russians offer to us. Those who 
have imported Russian goods into Persia cannot sell them, 
and are therefore ruined. The streets are filled with poor 
people. You would think that everyone is in mourning, 
for the old Asiatic joviality has gone. What are they 
doing ? They are afraid of moving j they are afraid of 
speaking; they are afraid of touching anyone for fear that 
he is a Russian subject." 

Yours faithfully, 

A Persian, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


MONEY POWER FOR INDIA 
By M. Da P. Webb, c.i.a., 

Late Chairman I Karachi Chanber of Comzaerce and Additional Member 
Bombay Legulative Ccuacil; FeJlow of the ELoyal Statistical Society, 
Itoyal Econooie Society and Royal Geoi$rapbical Society; 
Author of “ India and the Empire," “ Advance* India T* 

“ Britain’s Dilemcoa," etc. 

SYNOPSIS. 

MoasT Fever. 

Whet it it?—Money not merely a ^'oediom of eachan^/* but *'the 
mifhtieat engi"* which man can lend ea ialelli^ant ^dance"— 
Whence money derives iia power—.Why Its value cbaofet—Retulu 
of chan^ i& ^ue—Danger ahead. 

Bloaey Power for India. 

India merits the best that we can give her—What that best it—Soma 
facts ia India's monetary history—Eogland demonetued India'* gold 
money, but qoickly regretted her action) yet England is now opposing 

TKB RmOttATION OB FftgB COIHAOB* Bifid 

THI RXSTORATIOIf Of A OOU) CUKagt^CY TO iHfilA. 

The reasons for the present opposition: (a) Theoretical: Replies 
thereto; Practical: Replies thereto—Tbe ecoaomic tlMation in 
tbt United Kingdom—The dangers of the titoation—A reply to the 
Titrw. 

Tug Statb Bams tor India Froblih. 

Theoretical advantages—The control of mooey power in the United 
Kingdom—It tbe same situation to be reproduced in ladia?—Lord 
Mayo’topioion—Tbe State Bank must be a Depanmeat of Govenunent. 
Tbs ?Af SR CuRRSHcv or ths Futitbr. 

A Dew eource of monetary strength—A rational curreDcy. 

Conclusion. 

At the mvitacioa of the East India Association, I have been 
endeavouring to throw into intelligent form some of the 
conclusions to which twenty years of theoretical and practical 
study of the problem of Money Power have brought me. 
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Money Power for India. 

Th« subject is a fascinating one. Though as important to 
civilized mortals as the air we breathe, the majority of us 
give little or no thought to what is, in truth, one of the 
most marvellous inventions of the human brain. The few 
who do study the subject of money seem sometimes to 
arrive at such diverg:ent conclusions chat discussions of 
currency problems are nowadays barred from all decent 
society. Such discussions certainly seem to generate an 
exceptional amount of heat. I hope, however, that what 1 
am about to venture co>day will not produce any unexpected 
conflagration. If at times I express my opinion coo 
dogmatically, I hope that I may be pardoned by those who 
hold views perhaps extremely divergent from my own. My 
only excuse can be that I have endeavoured to obtain and 
digest almost everything that has been written on the 
subject in the English language ; that I have in the course 
of my business as a merchant and flnancier in India handled 
monetary problems almost every day of my life; that I have 
passed through the crises of 1893, 1900, and 1907, and that 
I have at different times visited different portions of Europe, 
Asia, America, Australia, and South Africa—always 
gathering what 1 could about monetary problems; so that 
now I labour under the delusion—I quite recognize that it 
may be a delusion—that I am beginning at last really to 
understand something about this subject 

Before tackling Money Power for India, I should like to 
say something about money power in general. I do not 
propose to ask you to peer into the distant past when our 
remote ancestor, with perliaps a spare wife to get rid of, was 
searching for a fellow savage with too many sheep but 
insufficient marital engagements. Those early days of barter 
appear to me to give us no more clue to the phenomenon of 
modern money power, than the contemplation of Watt and 
his tea-kettle does to the mysteries of a present-day 
locomotive. I would prefer to ponder over a British 
sovereign, or a Scotch one-pound note, or the Indian paper 
currency, or Mr, Carnegie's cheque book, each of which 
VOL. r. 
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conveys a lesson that college professors building up their 
“ medium of exchange" theories of money appear sometimes 
to undervalue, rather than spend time in tracing the evolu¬ 
tion of money back to those periods of which history gives 
us hue little record and the im^ination accordingly supplies 
the bulk of the material. 

Simple Simon, you will remember, failed to extract the 
much wanted pie from the business-like purveyor of those 
excellent comestibles, because he lacked the necessary 
penny. Therein lies a moral. And the moral is chat as in 
Simple Simon's time, these are the days of buying and 
selling, not of barter. Only by the offer of good money can 
we now procure what we require, The difference between 
the man who owns a hundred sovereigns and another who 
possesses a hundred pounds worth of sardines, cricket-bats, 
or Irish land stock, is obvious. The one can procure 
practically anything that he requires—to the extent of his 
hundred pounds—whilst the other must first search for 
somebody who wants sardines, or cricket-bats, or Irish land 
stock. In short, the one immediately commands ; the other, 
for the time being, is a suppliant. And if we can say that 
one hundred sovereigns represent power to that extent, how 
are we Co describe the cheque book of the modern financier ? 
Your city Creesus scribbles a few lines, and a thousand 
slaves in each corner of the globe spring up to do his 
bidding. A palace in South Africa and another in Park 
Lane—a canal through this isthmus and a railway across' 
that continent—lakes dug and mountains removed —is there 
anything that our modern Aladdins are unable to accom¬ 
plish provided they possess sufficient of the magic money 
power ? 

Clearly, to describe such an invention as a mere “medium 
of exchange ” is to mislead the multitude. Money is a 
tool, a purchasing instrument, an efficient machine that can 
be employed with astonishing results in almost all places 
and circumstances. Alexander del Mar has gone so far as 
to call it “. . . the mightiest engpne to which man can 
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lend an intelligent guidance. Unheard, unfelt, unseen, it 
has the power to so distribute the burdens, gratifications, 
and opportunidea of life, that each individual shall enjoy 
that share of them to which his merits or good fortune may 
fairly entitle him ; or contrariwise, to disperse them with so 
partial a hand as to violate every principle of justice, and 
perpetuate a succession of social slaveries to the end of 
time, ...” 1 believe this to be no exaggeration, but the 

simple truth, I commend Mr. Alexander del Mar’s words 
to your careful consideration. 

Whence money derives its power is, I think, no mystery. 
An almost universal desire to secure possession of gold, 
temporarily or permanently, has given to this metal a wider 
and more generally understood value than many other metals 
possess. Its peculiar properties have rendered it specially 
suitable for use as currency, and all the greatest and most 
advanced nations in the world have based their monetary 
instruments on gold, and have struggled hard to secure and 
retain a good supply of that precious metal. But gold is, ol 
course, not the only form or kind of money. Anything 
that serves as an efficient purchasing tool is money—silver, 
copper, paper, etc. This efficiency may be secured by 
the value and popularity of the commodity tendered, by 
legislation, or simply by the reputation of the tenderer or 
issuer, as in the case of State paper currencies, bank-notes, 
bills, and cheques. In Great Britain not one*hundredth of 
the paper money daily used could possibly be converted 
into sovereigns. Nor do the public in most cases want or 
expect such conversion to be made, It is sufficient for the 
majority of the public that a bank-note or a cheque will buy 
what they want, and settle for what they owe. Amongst 
thoroughly civilized peoples discs of gold are not essential 
ro the monetary operations of everyday life. Unfortu¬ 
nately very few individuals or nations are yet thoroughly 
civilized, and so we are compelled to this day to combine 
with the highest forms of paper money the same little bits 
of gold and silver that did duty in early periods of human 
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history, when mankind were first emerging from barter and 
barbarism. 

If the sources of money power are not obscure, the 
reason for the exact quantity of purchasing power em¬ 
bodied in each ounce of the precious metals is a problem 
that has puzzled more minds than perhaps any other 
point in the science of money. Why a herring and a 
half should cost a penny and a half no man can say with 
exactitude. That the services of a Marie Lloyd or a 
Harry Lauder will command a hundred times the monetary- 
reward considered adequate for the payment of a Milton 
or a Herbert Spencer is one of those facts that we can 
only endure with silence and humility. After all, value 
is an alTection of the human mind, and some humans* 
affections are, as we all know, extremely erratic. The 
value of money is what mortey will command. Its measure, 
as represented by the general level of the prices of com¬ 
modities, services, and sensations at the present day. Is the 
result of the haggling of ages. But everyone will agree 
that a measure which, instead of remaining constant, in¬ 
creases or diminishes from time to time is a most dangerous 
and unsatisfactory instrument. Now this is exactly what 
our present money is doing. A sovereign to-day will only 
purchase as much as fifteen shillings did a few years ago. 
Moreover, the purchasing power of money is diminishing 
each year. For some people, for the owners and producers 
of the prime necessaries of life, for the bankers, merchants, 
transporters, and middlemen, this continuous rise in prices 
—the steady shrinkage in the purchasing power of the 
soverelgn^is a most gratifying state of affairs. But for 
the great majority of the people—for the multitude of 
small wage-earners composing the bulk of the population 
in this country, and for the poor and needy, thirteen millions 
of whom in the United Kingdom live constantly on the 
verge of the pit—the present shrinkage in the value of the 
sovereign means a loss of money power that takes joy out 
of life, that inflicts injustices right and left; that breeds 
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resentment and discontent, and prepares the ground for 
those labour troubles, strikes, and constant friction between 
employers and employed, of which you in the homeland are 
nowadays hearing so much. This is what Mr. Alexander 
del Mar referred to when he talked of the "perpetuation of 
a succession of social slaveries to the end of time." How 
can the poor ever be anything else but poor if the prices of 
the necessaries of life are constantly rising, and rising more 
rapidly than wages ? 

Why is this rise taking place ? Why is the purchasing 
power of gold diminishing ? Expert opinion tells us that 
the laws of supply and demand apply to gold and to money 
as to everything else. It is a little difficult for the average 
mind to grasp the possibility of there being more people 
with purchasing power which they wish to employ, than 
sellers of commodities, services, and sensations. Yet such 
is undoubtedly the case. The production of gold from the 
mines of the world has now almost reached the amazing 
figure of 100,000,000 per annum, and by far the largest 
amount ever reached in the history of the world. In addi^ 
tion to this, the science of banking which Scotland developed 
so splendidly—which London subsequently elevated to a 
pinnacle of perfection—and which the rest of the world is 
now grasping and employing in its every detail, enables the 
bankers to erect a constantly increasing volume of credit 
money power on a smaller and smaller gold foundation. 
The two combined—more gold and better banking—have 
resulted (n the creation of unparalleled monetary facilities. 
Never before have such huge demands for money power (in 
the form of capital for new enterprises) been made. Never 
before have such demands been met so continuously and 
on such a large scale. Where it will all end, no one can 
say. Whilst the profits of new undertakings are augmented 
by the continued rise in prices, the values of all fixed interest- 
bearing securities, even of the highest standing, of course 
fail. In the meantime the grave losses suffered by all small 
wage earners, owing to the steady and continuous diminu- 
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tion cn the purchasing power of money, are preparing the 
way for a labour crisis of a magnitude and character that 
may seriously cripple the iodustries and prosperity of Great 
Britain, unless those responsible for the country’s welfare 
have the courage to grasp the problem in time. 

I have now said sufficient to give you some Idea of the 
light in which I regard money power, and also the general 
economic situation arising out of the present supplies of 
money power being somewhat in excess of the supplies of 
commodities and services; this last, in my opinion, being 
to a lajge extent the Indirect outcome of the unparalleled 
volumes of new gold now flowing from the mines of the 
world. I will next proceed to the problem of Money Power 
for India. 

Believing as I do that our presence in India can only be 
justified on the ground that it Is to the general advantage 
of the peoples of India as a whole, 1 feel strongly that we 
must* as heretofore, continue to give freely of our best to 
India in every department of human activity. This includes 
the equipment of India with the best conceivable monetary 
system and machinery. It seems to me that there can be 
little question as to which system and which machinery is 
the best Whilst nobody imagines for a moment chat the 
monetary tools in use in this country express the highest 
conceivable phase of monetary development, the fact re¬ 
mains chat the open ^Id mint system of Great Britain, 
supplemented by a State paper currency and good banking 
facilities, represents the furthest stage in monetary progress 
to which the most advanced sections of civilised mankind 
have yet attained. Here, then, we have the forms of 
monetary power which, 1 submit, we ought at once to 
establish in India—an open gold mint, a full-value gold 
currency, and the best possible banking machinery, A good 
Slate paper currency India already enjoys—a fact which 
places India in advance of the United Kingdom, so far as 
one department of monetary development is concerned. 
Why, you will ask, does India lack the other sources of 
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money powerman automatic State money manufactory, 
metallic tools of tbe best description and quality, and a 
banking machinery that includes and udlizes the vast 
accumulations of money power—reserves and cash balances 
running up to ;^90,000,000—held by Indians Government 
in India and in London ^ 

It is difficult to dnd satisfactory replies to these questions. 
India did employ metallic tools of gold till we demonetized 
them sixty years ago. So, too, India did enjoy the advan¬ 
tages of an open State money manufactory till we closed it 
twenty years ago. As for the employment in India of the 
great accumulations of money power lying idle at the 
Government Treasuries, nobody seems to have bothered 
about this matter till comparatively recently, when the 
India Office transferred ,^30,000,000 or so of cash to 
London, where most of the money has been invested in 
British and Colonial securities, and lent out to London 
financiers. Although there is a certain risk in putting so 
many of India’s e^s into the London basket, the interest 
earned, small as it is, is better than nothing. Whether 
India’s money power cannot be better employed in India, 
for the benefit of Indian trade and industry, is one of the 
matters now receiving tbe attention of a Royal Commission 
on Indian currency and finance. 

1 must explain briefly why we demonetized India’s gold 
currency, and why we closed India’s open mints. It is a 
strange story. A hundred years ago gold mohurs and gold 
pagodas were in use in many parts of India. Madras 
enjoyed a gold standard as well as a gold currency, and her 
pagodas were accepted in Ceylon, Mauritius, the Cape of 
Good Hope, St. Helena, and other places. Indeed, atone 
time—in 1800—they were made legal tender in New South 
Wales. Silver rupees were also current in most parts of 
India. The East India Company, when endeavouring to 
establish one uniform currency for the whole of India, came 
to the conclusion that the best course would be to make 
a silver rupee the principal monetary tool and standard for 
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the whole country. At the same time the Board stated 
explicitly that it was not their intention to exclude the use 
of the gold corns then current; and their Proclamation of 
January 13,184J, instructed the Treasuries freely to receive 
all gold mohurs tendered. Then came the wonderful gold 
discoveries in California and Australia. The world’s out¬ 
put of gold doubled and trebled till, in the year 1852, over 
^30>ooo,ooo was unearthed. The value of gold steadily 
diminished (just as it is doing at the present day), and some 
authorities, alarmed by the stories of fabulously large gold 
deposits chat were reaching Europe from America, believed 
that gold would soon become as common and as cheap as 
tin. We can fee) little surprise that the Government took 
alarm. On December 35, 1852, a Notification was issued 
declaring that on and after January i, 1853, . . . no gold 
coins would be received on account of payments due, or in 
any way to be made to the Government in any public treasury 
within the territories of the East India Company... Ic 
was in vain that the Bombay Association (representing the 
Chambers of Commerce of Bengal, Bombay* and Madras) 
memorialized the Government of India in 1864 for a gold 
currency for India—in vain that die Bank of Bengal, in 
r865, urged that the British sovereign and half-sovereign 
might . . . “with safety and advantage be declared legal 
tender in India at the respective rates of ten and five 
rupees. . , The Secretary of State was adamant. On 
May 17,1865, the India Office wrote that it did not see that 
any practical advantage would attend the proposal to admit 
British gold to legal* tender in India, and gold money as 
currency in India was from that date entirely deleted from 
the official mind, both in London and in India. 

Alas for human wisdom 1 Within ten years of this time 
the Government of India began to wish that gold had not 
been so completely debarred from the Indian currency. In 
1878 they openly expressed their desire to . . “adopt 

a gold standard whilst retaining the present silver cur¬ 
rency. . . .” From that time onwards the divergence in 
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the relative values of the precious mewls was a source of 
constant anxiety, till in 1890 the financial position of the 
Government an <3 Secretary of State for India became one 
continuous nightmare. By 1893 the position was intoler¬ 
able to the Government, and it was at length decided to 
close the Indian mines forthwith to the free coinage of 
silver, and to move thenceforward in the direction of a gold 
currency and a gold standard for India. The decision 
aroused a storm of criticism at the time from many currency 
reformers, myself included; but subsequent unforeseen events 
—the discovery of the richest gold-mines in the world in 
South Africa, and the invention of the cyanide process of 
gold extraction—have crowned the Indian currency legis¬ 
lation of 1893 with unexpected success. Western and 
Northern India are now freely using gold money in their 
daily business just as Madras and Southern India did two 
or three generations ^o. 

But now another difficulty has arisen. The decisions of 
1893 and 1908 to restore a gold standard and currency to 
India have met with continuous opposition in certain 
quarters. Notwithstanding that the supplies of gold from 
the world's mines have now reached the highest figures on 
record in the world’s history, and over three times the ou^ut 
of the Californian and Australian mines sixty years 
resulting in unparalleled profits to most financiers, bankers, 
producers, transporters, and middlemen—certain interests 
in London, and the representatives of those interests ia 
India, have lifted up their voices against the equipment 
of India with the best meialllc monetary cools known to 
mankind. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce, who in 

1864, when India was not nearly so wealthy as she is at 
present, memorialized the Government of India for a gold 
currency for India, now consider gold coins for dally use 
in India quite unnecessary. The Bank of Bengal, who, in 

1865, urged that sovereigns be made I^al tender in India, 
now asserts that a gold currency is “not required in India, 
and is a wasteful and expensive luxury.” Even in Madras, 
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where a |:old currency and standard existed for many years, 
some people now seem to think that gold coins are quite 
superfluous, and chat if the public will accept over-valued 
and cumbersome silver tokens, why give them anything 
better ? (This is the view of Mr. Hunter of the Bank of 
Madras.) In London the campaign has been carried on 
with much spirit. Some of the leading financial papers 
have solemnly assured their readers that India is much too 
poverty-stricken to be able to use gold. The SialUt^ 
indeed, went so far as to assert that India was “one of the 
poorest portions of the whole earth." Messrs, Samuel 
Montagu and Co., the eminent bankers and bullion dealers, 
with a sublime disregard for historical fact, boldly informed 
the world . , . "that it must be remembered that from 
ancient times silver rupees have been the only coins familiar 
to the varied and populous nations of India . . and they 
solemnly discussed the-desirability of checking any newly 
acquired taste for gold money that the peoples of India 
might now be developing by the imposition of an import 
duty in India on the precious yellow metal! 

That there must be some reason—possibly some good 
reason—for all this strenuous opposition to the equipment 
of India with hrst-class metallic monetary tools g>3es without 
saying. In the effort Co discover this reason 1 have perused 
every newspaper that I could lay hands upon, studied the 
reports of learned societies, and discussed the matter with 
college professors and practical financiers. 1 find that the 
theoretical objection is this: It is quite unnecessary to use 
such a valuable metal as gold for internal currency purposes; 
gpld is nowadays only essential for external payments—for 
the adjustment of international trade balances. And as the 
adjustment of India’s balance of trade is carried out mainly 
in London, India ought to keep whatever gold she requires 
to back up her silver token currency in London, not in 
India. Which being so, the opening of the Indian mints 
to the free coinage of gold is quite unnecessary. 

As an exposition of pure theory this argument is un- 
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answerable. The only thing to bt said in reply is that the 
argument applies with equal force to South Africa, to 
Canada, to Great Britain itself, and, indeed, to many other 
countries. There can be little doubt that sovereigns, or 
any gold coins of a similar value, are not altogether suitable 
CO the poverty of the great mass of cbe populations of many 
nations ; that it is wasteful and extravagant for any country 
CO use gold coins as inUmal currency when silver and paper 
money might serve equally well; that gold is only really 
needed for txUmal payments; that the adjustment of many 
of these payments is carried out in London ; that the self- 
governing colonies and many foreign nations would End it 
more economical to keep their gold for the settlement oi 
their external indebtedness in London, and to draw on 
a London banker in favour of their creditors whenever 
necessary; that the maintenance of open gold mints io 
Canada, Australia, and, in fact, in any country that can 
make use of sovereigns, is in such circumstances wasteful 
to the locality or country concerned ; that it would be 
cheaper for all such localities and countries to send their 
gold to England to be coined (at the expense of the British 
public), and paid into the Bank of England or any other 
London banker for International use whenever gold was 
needed for transfer from one nation to another. In short, 
if all parts of the Empire and all nations banked in London 
and settled all their International balances of trade by drafts 
on London, a great economy in the use of gold could be 
effected by London's bankers of considerable pecuniary 
advantage to all concerned. 

The truth of this line of argument is beyond question. 
And yet this ideal state of affairs has not yet come to pass. 
True, most countries have banking accounts In London for 
the adjustment of minor outstandings, but none of them— 
not even Canada or Australia—dreams of abolishing its 
own mint and gold currencies, Such Is the deficiency of 
human reason—such is the distrust with which civilized 
nations regard each other and the less advanced members 
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of their own nationaJities, that practically every country 
except India has Its own public money manufactory or 
mint, and strives to employ Its own gold monetary tools. 
Some of the great bankers of Britain are at this moment 
taking counsel among themselves as to the best means 
of strengthening the national reserve of gold, but I have 
not yet heard the suggestion made that as the use of gold 
money in Great Britain for internal purposes Is a wasteful 
luxury (as, of course, it is), half-crowns and two-shilling 
pieces should be coined by the ton, declared unliftiited 
tender, and all the sovereigns in circulation be called Id to 
augment the gold reserve at the Bank of England, and 
so provide means for meeting banks' depositors and all 
external demands for gold. Yet this arrangement would 
probably give London a gold reserve of ^100,000,000 
straight away. I respectfully present this idea to Sir Felix 
Schuster, to Professor Keynes, and to all others in this 
country who may think that a cumbersome and danger¬ 
ously over-valued silver coinage of unlimited legal tender 
is good enough for the wealthiest and most populous over¬ 
sea division of the British Empire. 

So much for theory. 1 turn now to practical financiers 
for an explanation as to why India should continue to be 
denied the restoration of her right of free coinage and the 
use of gold monetary weapons in her daily business trans¬ 
actions. One of such has told us, in the columns of the 
Financial Times, that, if India be permitted to import gold 
unrestrictedly from London, then Great Britain may, In an 
emeigency, be threatened with a suspension of specie pay¬ 
ments. The Financial Hews conveys to its readers an 
impression of what is going on by such head-lines as 
“ Indian Gold Peril," and Life Blood of the City runs 
Fast into India/' The Statist has argued frequently that 
the use of gold coins by India would not only “enormously 
injure India," but would “injure the United Kingdom,” 
and be “a very serious matter for the rest of the world." 
Id fact, we have seen in the columns of the Statist an 
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apparently genuine apprehenaion that the use of gold money 
by India may wreck the financial and economic arrange¬ 
ments of the entire universe. This fear I believe to be a 
very short-sighted one, and altogether without good founda¬ 
tion, but its existence in more quarters than one—and I 
know several such—is unquestionable. It explains why 
nearly all the Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay representatives 
of English banking interests are now opposed to the intro¬ 
duction of a gold currency into India- It explains why 
some of the leading Chambers of Commerce in India no 
longer think that gold monetary tools are suitable or 
necessary for India. It finds its reflection in the official 
attitude of the Government of India, who, whilst willing to 
give the public sovereigns if desired, and so long as there 
may be sovereigns in the Treasuries, have latterly refrained 
from taking any active steps to encourage the people in the 
use of gold. And it has been traceable in the recent 
activities of the Financial Department of the India Office, 
which has transferred from India to London between 
;^30,000,000 and ^40,000,000 of India’s reserves and 
surplus cash balances, thereby intercepting for the time 
being—much to the relief of London—the flow of gold to 
India to this extent in settlement of the balance of trade in 
India’s favour. 

Here, then, we have the reasons why there has been 
opposition to the equipment of India with the best metallic 
monetary tools and machinery available — apprehension 
lest the withdrawal of gold from London should embarrass, 
or diminish the profits of, certain financiers, bill and stock¬ 
brokers, bankers and traders dependent thereon, backed up 
by the well-intentioned ai:g:uments of theorists and amateurs 
who apparently see no reason why India should not build 
up and depend upon a type of monetary mechanism not yet 
accepted in practice by (though possibly ahead of the system 
employed in) Great Britain, the self-governing colonies, and 
the leading nations of the world. 

No doubt there would be a great saving in expenditure if 
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we abolished our police, our army, and our navy. Yet 
nobody advocates this form of economy. So, too, by doing 
without a goM mint and gold monetary tools in India, it 
would be possible for India to effect certain pecuniary 
savings. But I submit that such savings could only be 
purchased at great risk. Not until the nations of Europe 
have disbanded their great military organizations, not until 
Great Britain herself and the self-governing dominions have 
all given up the use of gold as currency for internal purposes 
would I recommend India to forego a return to gold monetary 
tools which she successfully employed before we demonetized 
them, and which helped to carry the fame of her wealth and 
dvilisation throughout the length and breadth of the then 
known world, 

As for the fears of those who see visions of the city's 
“life-blood" running dry, I would earnestly ask them to 
study and ponder over three things—the present output of 
gold, the present rise in prices, and the present labour 
situation in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. In 
several places the bearings of our machinery of production 
are running hot. Everywhere the pinch of shrinking 
money power, aod the resultant injustices to those commonly 
referred to as the labouring classes, are preparing the way 
for graver and more widespread labour troubles than have 
hitherto been experienced, The first cause of this loss of 
efficiency in our purchasing tools, this loss of value in the 
buying power of the sovereign, is beyond a doubt the 
enormous supplies of money now available. It is, I know, 
extremely difficult for the “man in the street" to realizt 
that the law of supply and demand applies to his monetary 
instruments as well as to everything else in this world. 
Some able thinkers have recently expressed their disbelief 
in writing, and their books have found many sympathizers. 
But before forming opinions I would ask all who desire to 
grasp this most important problem, to re-read their Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill, to follow this up by a study of 
the best-known modern experts, such as the late Walter 
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Bagehoc, Mr. Alexander del Mar, Professors Brands Walker^ 
Alfred Marshall, L. L. Price, W. T. Layton, W. J. AshJey, 
and others, and 1 venture to think that logic and facts >wiQ 
combine in establishing the conclusion that the unparalleled 
volumes of gold now flowing over the world’s surface 
facilitate the creation of ever-increasing masses of credit 
money power which in its turn inflates prices, stimulates 
enterprise, and encourages commerdal activities in a way 
and to a degree that may spell danger and possible disaster 
unless the pace be kept under most careful control. 

Certain it is that the present annual output of gold has 
never before been approached In the world's history. 
Similarly indisputable is the fact that during the last ten or 
twelve years the United States, South America, Russia, ^ 
France, Italy, and the other leading countries of the world 
outside India have secured and retained dose upon 
;f400,ooo,ooo of the new gold. Yet we heard nothing 
about England’s “life-blood flowing fast” to America. 
Why should India alone be held up to London’s dis¬ 
pleasure ? As a matter of fact. Great Britain Is the only 
country in the world that has managed to carry on with 
practically the same gold reserves as before. The small¬ 
ness of our gold reserves is of course the measure of our 
advance from barbarism. At the same time, the continuous 
enlargement of the superstructure of credit without any 
known increase in its gold foundation may be attended by 
considerable risk, and there is now a very widespread 
belief that the liabilities of Government and of the banking 
community in the United Kingdom in the matter of de¬ 
posits from the public are exceedingly la^e in comparison 
with the visible gold reserves of the country- This situa¬ 
tion cannot be simplified by withholding gold from India, 
and giving her instead millions after millions of inferior 
silver tools on the plea that the peoples of India (not 
knowing any better) are not asking for gold. Yet this is 
the policy that some people urge, and, in e^fect, the policy 
that Government have recently been carrying out. This 
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policy does not seem to me worthy of British rule. It is 
not the way to equip India with the best form of metallic 
money power, It (s not the way to help London towards 
a latter gold reserve. On the contrary, by adding silver 
to the enormous mass of gold metallic money in existence, 
it directly induces further price inflation, further labour 
friction, further excessive demands for new capital, further 
excessive depreciation of gilt-edged securities—in short, all 
those symptoms which spell dagger in the eyes of those 
who look beyond the momentary gains of the well-to-do 
classes of the community,, 

These are days of rising prices. London discounts must 
therefore rise with everything ebe {gilt-edged securities 
always excepted). And by openly recognizing this fact 
and paying the price accordingly. Great Britain can obtiin 
and retain any gold reserve that it may think desirable, 
leaving India in the same position as America and the rest 
of the world to cake whatever gold she can pay for. High 
discounts in London mean higher discounts elsewheroi so 
that British trade is not in the least likely to suBer In the 
long run by the changed flnancial conditions, 

There is another consideration of the greatest importance. 
The providing of India with a gold mint at which her own 
raw gold ornaments, bars, etc., can be freely converted into 
sovereigns as Che public may require, also with ample 
supplies of gold monetary toob for the use of traders and 
others of good standing (of whom there are probably as 
many in India as In the United Kingdom), and with gold 
reserves for internal and external use, as necessary, will be 
a source of great strength not only to India but also to 
Great Britain, and therefore to the Empire as a whole. 
The Times the other day remarked that “ even Mr. Webb 
admitted under cross-examination that if the Gold Standard 
Reserve were kept in India, it would have to be sent to 
London when a crisis occurred.” From which the Times 
appeared to deduce the conclusion that India’s reserves 
ought always to be kept in London. But I would ask the 
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Times —I ask any practical London financier—which 
would he prefer were a financial crisis unfortunately to 
develop in London—India suddenly drawing on London 
for perhaps ^^5,000,000 to ^8,000,000, or India shipping 
^5,000,000 to ;^8,ooo,ooc sterling to London in gold? 
There seems to me only one answer; for whilst the former 
would greatly augment London's difficulties—possibly 
create serious danger, the other would in all probability 
save the situation in London, and at the same time be 
wholly satisfactory to India. This is one of the reasons 
why the holding of ^30,000,000 or ^40,000,000 of India's 
money in London appears to me altogether unsound and a 
danger to London’s delicately balanced financial credit 
structure, rather than a support. 

In preparing for India a scheme of additional money 
power, 1 will now assume that the desirability of (1} an 
open gold mint; (2) gold monetary tools in daily use; 
and (3) accumulations of gold money in the paper 
currency and gold standard reserves for internal and 
external use is freely recognized, and proceed forthwith 
to consider India's banking equipment. I have always 
urged that the business of indigenous banking ought 
CO be encouraged in every way. In my ‘‘Advance, 
India!” published recently, I warned my lodiao friends 
that the cash balances held by the purely Indiao banks 
were dangerously small compared with the magnitude of 
the deposits received from the public. Since that warning 
was published, three or four of the Indian banks have run 
ground. It is an unfortunate mishap which everybody 
will deplore. 1 sincerely trust that the institutions con* 
cerned will not be wrecked, but chat with care and courage 
they may be soon refloated. The matter to which it will 
now be well Co give some consideration is the desirability 
or otherwise of creating a great central State Bank for 
India. There is no doubt chat some enterprising bankers 
would be quite ready to take over all the Government of 
India’s balances, reserves, paper currency, banking and 
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exchange business, and manage all these departments on 
Government's behalf. Government itself is suspected of 
not being averse to getting some of its financial response 
bilities off Its shoulders. The exchange bankers, however, 
scent competition, and are, 1 believe, against the idea to 
a man. 

The advantages of the concentration of money power In 
a country where individual Integrity is above reproach, are 
obvious. The waste involved In the holding up of great 
volumes of a natjon*s money in Government treasuries is 
also obvious to most people. No unbiassed and well- 
informed spectator could doubt for one moment that a 
better use of the ^90 ,cmoo,ooo of Indian treasury balances 
and reserves, held by the Indian Office and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, could be devised than is now actually made. 
Then again, the backward condition of many of the 
population In India in the matter of a business-like 
utiiuing of their savings and spare cash, the insufEciency 
of really cheap capital at certain seasons of the year, and 
sthe scope existing for a considerably further extended use 
of the paper currency are all matters that might be 
satis^ctorily handled by a great central State Bank. 

The first and vital point to decide is—Who is to control 
the proposed 1 ndian State Bank ? This great organization 
with its cash resources of perhaps 100,000,000, to make 
no mention of Capital and Deposits from the public, would 
be one of the most powerful monetary forces In the world. 
Who is to wield this force? In Great Britain the demands 
of the kingly rulers and their governments in the past 
combined with a wide-spread Ignorance and apathy on the 
part of the public regarding monetary science, have resulted 
In the supreme control of money power at length passing 
into the hands of a comparatively few great financiers— 
often of the Jewish race. These great money merchants 
have carried on their businesses with the utmost skill and* 
foresight; so much so, that whilst their ingenuity and 
integrity have greatly benefited both Government and the 
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public, they have at the same time succeeded in placing the 
leading governments of the world In quite a subordinate 
position so far as the control of Money Power is concerned. 
Now, in civili2ed states, Government ought, I submit, to be 
the chief source and controlling authority of Money Power, 
So successful have our bankers been in the past in relieving 
Government of one of its most important functions—the 
issue and control of Money Power—that at this moment in 
the United Kingdom, perhaps the most advanced country 
in the world in many ways, neither people nor Government 
have yet commenced to enjoy the advantages of a State 
paper currency I In the absence of such a currency, the 
bankers of Scotland and England have discovered and 
developed means of building up colossal dealings on the 
strength of paper promises to pay in gold (if required), not 
one per cent, of which promises are ever or can ever be 
carried out. Yet, thanks to the assistance and encourage¬ 
ment of the bankers, we all continue to make these promises 
from day to day, largely regardless of the possible dangers 
of the situation. To such a degree has the science of bank¬ 
ing and credit-spinning been carried that many responsible 
authorities have commenced to ask themselves whether our 
gigantic credit structures are not beginning to get a little 
top-heavy. Statesmen, economists and newspapers of the 
highest standing have openly stated that, compared with the 
volume of business now transacted in the United Kingdom, 
Great Britain’s gold reserves are inadequate. Yet no 
British Government has so far felt itself strong enough to 
interfere or to make any attempt to safeguard the public 
interests by controlling the activities of the great financiers 
and bankers in any way by legislation. Lord Goschen, Mr. 
Asquith, the London Chamber of Commerce, the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, the 
Economist, the SiaHsi, and even Banker! Magasine^^^z 
all talked ; but that is all. Little or nothing has ^-et been 
done so far as the public know. The truth is that, so power¬ 
less is the Government of Great Britain to grapple with the 
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danger, in the event of any serious crisis, local or interna¬ 
tional, arising out of the insufficiency of our gold reserves 
or the unexpected restriction or destruction of credit, 
Government would find itself compelled to act, not in¬ 
dependently as its own position as guardian of the whole of 
the public interests would demand, but subserviently as the 
great financial and banking interests of the City of London 
might require. It is possible that the interests of the great 
mass of our people and the interests of London’s cosmo¬ 
politan financiers and bankers might exactly coincide. On 
the other hand, it is conceivable that they might not. As 
things stand at present in England, Government has no 
choice in the matter. Government must act as Money. 
Power dictates. 

Is this the situation that we desire to work up to In 
India—Government nominally supreme, but the purse¬ 
strings in the control of a mixed directorate of Hindus, 
Muhammadans, Parsis, and Europeans, the last probably 
in a minority ? It would be folly to shut our eyes to the 
direction in which we are steadily moving in India. Though 
the days of complete self-government on the Colonial type 
may be far distant, there can be no doubt that our Indian 
fellow-subjects under our active and whole-hearted tuition 
are yearly advancing in social, economic, and political 
efficiency, and in due course they will assuredly reap the 
rewards of that efficiency in every department of their 
activities. Bearing these facts in mind, remembering the 
special conditions that prevail in India—the multiplicity of 
interests, racial and religious, as well as economic and poli¬ 
tical, the overwhelming magnitude, numerically, of the 
illiterate and uninformed classes as compared with the 
numerical insignificance of Government’s leading brains 
and hands, I am forced to the conclusion that it is imperative 
in the interests of the people of India as a whole, as well 
as of Government itself, and of the commercial and general 
interests of the United Kingdom and the Empire that the 
Government of India should not now relinquish one jot or 
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tittle of its MONEY POWER, Of, what is almost of equal im^ 
porrance in India, of the prestige that universally attaches 
to great money power. Lord Mayo, when referring to 
Mr. Dickson's scheme of 1^67 for amalgamating the 
three Presidency Banks, wrote so the Secretary of State 
for India: 

**...! submit that it is not for the interest of a 
State that a great institution of this kind should grow 
up for all India, the interests of which may in time be 
opposed to those of the public, and whose influence 
at any rate may overshadow that of Government 
itself. . . 

Here we have words of wisdom, as sound to-day as when 
they were penned. 

If. then, we desire India to obtain the benefits which a 
concentration of her currency mechanism, monetary re¬ 
sources, and financial machinery, under one central control 
in India would undoubtedly give, that central control must 
be exercised by Government and not by private interests 
amidst which Government might be more or less effectively 
represented. In other words, the proposed Central Bank 
must be a department of Government—a real State Bane 
—wherein, whilst public interests should be strongly repre¬ 
sented, Government must exercise supreme, unfettered 
control. Such a State Bank might be advised by Local 
Financial Boards in Calcutta. Bombay, and Madras, on 
which private commercial and financial interests would pre¬ 
ponderate. To such a State Bank Department it would 
be incumbent on Government to appoint permanent financial 
and banking officials of the highest calibre. Under a 
control of this kind an enlightened and progressive de¬ 
velopment of India’s money power would follow. The 
superiority as money of nickel to copper, gold to silver, and 
of paper to gold would, each in its place and to a proper 
degree, receive methodical encouragement. Every treasury 
and sub-treasury in the continent would become a branch of 
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the Slate Bank. Depositors would be actively welcomed 
In every corner of the country, though not in cutting com¬ 
petition. with private banks. It is doubtful If the State 
Bank would need to raise any capital as such. Govern¬ 
ment's balances, cash reserves, and other resources (paper 
money and deposits) could from time to time be employed 
to help the prcgress of public works (whether undertaken 
by Government or by Indian Rulers and governments), of 
s^ricultural banks, and of India's largest private banks and 
financiers, especially during periods of pressure that regu¬ 
larly arise when the most valuable crops are being moved. 
With a State Bank managed on these lines, it is doubtful if 
any advantage to Government or the public would accrue 
from the amalgamation and inclusion of the existing 
Presidency Banks, though this might perhaps be arranged 
in order to give to Government the benefits of the existing 
machinery and expert managing staffs, The shareholders’ 
rights and position would, of course, have to be fully 
recognised. This portion of the problem, though difficult, 
need not be insuperable. 

A State Bank of this character, undertaking the whole of 
India’s monetary business, internal and external, whilst 
adding greatly to Government's power and prestige would 
at the same time greatly encourage the banking habit 
amongst India’s timid millions, aud would thus be a source 
of strength to the great masses of the people as no other 
institution could. The development is not likely to be 
received with enthuriasm by the banking community in 
India or England, but its inauguration need not be deferred 
on this account. 

I have now completed my sketch of the way in which I 
would, did the matter rest in my hands, provide additional 
MONEY POWER FOR INDIA. The best, and nothing but the 
best, that would be my guiding principle. Copper and 
nickel tools for the poor and for small transactions; silver 
for the multitude; gold for the well-to-do; and paper for 
large transactions and for the wealthiest and most advanced 
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classes—a State Paper Currency supplemented by every 
conceivable banking facility, State as well as private. No 
doubt the day will some day come when a majority of the 
public will perceive that amongst civilized nations tnon^ 1$ 
after all merely a certificate of service performed, and that, 
granted reasonable prospects of national security and 
widespread honesty of dealing between man and man, 
there is no reason why such certificates should not for the 
most part be recorded on paper instead of on little discs of 
gold and silver. Such paper would not require to be 
supported by tons of metal, because no rational being would 
need the metal. The fact that the certificates bore the 
impress and signature of Government testifying that they 
represented work performed for ike Stale in the general 
good, would be sufficient in a rational and law-abiding 
community to secure their widespread acceptance and 
circulation. It would be necessary strictly to limit the 
State work against which such monetary certificates were 
issued, to public schemes of a material and permanent 
character, and to state on the face of the certificate the 
exact locality and nature of the capital work represented by 
the certificates. 

Thus, Government are about to construct, let us assume, 
a new canal or a new railway of undoubted public worth 
and permanent value. Instead of borrowing two or three 
millions sterling or more for the purpose (upon which the 
State would have to pay interest), there is no reason why 
two or three millions of State paper currency should not be 
issued to pay for the cost of the work. These notes (one 
sovereign bearer debenture bonds, let us say) would not 
promise to give the holder so many grains of gold thirty 
or forty or fifty years hence, but would certify that they 
represented the So-and‘ 5 o State Canal or State Railway, and 
that they were legal tender throughout India to and by the 
Government and the public in settlement of legal debt 
Their Inscription might be: Pay to the Bsaj^er the 
EQU rVAtBNT OF THE SERVICE RENDERED TO THE StATS BY 
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THE First Holder op this Note, certitibd and regis¬ 
tered HEREBY, One Sovereign. 

Ortbodox bankers of conservative Instincts will, of course, 
shudder at this suggestion of an inconvertible currency, 
even be the amount ever so limited. But the Government 
of India (who, by their enlightened policy of recognidng 
the shrinkage In money power In India and compensating 
their servants accordingly, have placed themselves in the 
forefront of all civilized Governments), are already on the 
road of scientific monetary progress in this direction. By 
basing ten millions sterling of their present paper currency 
on their own paper securities instead of directly on gold or 
silver, they have taken the first step. It is only one step 
more, and a very short one, to continue the Issue of paper 
currency based directly on, say, State railways, instead of 
oA the promissory notes by aid of which the State railways 
have been constructed. When next the purchasing power 
of India's money shows signs of increasing—it is dwindling 
rapidly at present—then will be the moment to launch the 
first issue of the new rational State money. May the happy 
moment be not long deferred. 

I trust that 1 have now made It quite clear why, in the 
hope of providing more uoney power for India, and, at 
the same time, easing the unmerited labour hardships in 
India and the United Kingdom caused by constantly rising 
prices, I advocate gold coins and an open gold mint for 
India. Further, I am In favour of a State concentration 
in India, on business lines, of India's cash balances and 
monetary reserves, a large part of whose value is now 
dissipated by the employment of methods and practices long 
out of date. The development of India's paper currency 
in the direction that I have just outlined is a matter for 
the future. The world will soon be civilized and enlightened 
enough to attempt these things. It is even possible that 
India may lead the way. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At A meeting of the Bait India Association held at the Caxtoo Hall, 
Westminster, on Monday, October a?, t^ts, a paper eadtled Money 
Power for India " was read by Mr. M. de P. Webb, C-i.B. (late Chaiman 
of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, etc.). Sir James Wilson, KX.sJm 
was iQ the chafr, and the following, amongst others, were present: 
Sir Lesley Probyn, luxv.O., Sir James Digges La Touche, k.c.s.i., 
Sir Maocberjee M. Bbownaggree^ ilct.b., Sir Henry Evan James, k.&lk, 
C.8.I., Sir Robert Fulton, Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Horatio and 
Lady Shephard, Sir Daniel M. Hamilioo, the Chief of Inchalkaranji, 
Mr. C E. Bucklaod, c.le., Mr. K. Fi Chisholm, Mr. J. S. PecaingtCD 
and Miss Drury, Mr. D. N. Reid, Mr. F. W. Barbour, Mr. H. R. Cook, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, Mr. R. S. Pandit, Mr. Kihal Singh, Mra M. de P. 
Webb, Colonel M. B. Pearson, c.b., Mr. Duncan Irnoe, Mr. P. H. 
BrowD, Mr. Reginald Murray, Mr. T. Stoker, c.s.!.» Mr. G. O. W. Dudo, 
Mr. M. W. Hassanally, MissWtde, Mr. F. Hart, Mr. Apcar, Mr. Dunbar, 
Mr. James Macdonald, Mr. G. C. Whitworth, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. 
Mr. Edward Tuck, Mr. Moreton Prewen, Miraa Abbas AU Baig, C8.i., 
Mr. F. G. Wigley, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Suodram Iyer, Mr. M. B. Ty^ji, i.c.s., 
Mr. J. A. Malcolm, Mr. Mark B. F* Major, Colooel A. S. Roberts, Mr. 
W. H. Christy, Mr. Mohamed Yamin Khan, Mr. Ali Fahmy Mobamed, 
Mr. Pratt, Mr. J. R. Baillte, Mr. Sparling Hadwyn, Mr. Anauda Rau, Mr. 
7. K. Minshal), Mr. E. Benedict, Mr. J. S. Dbanjibhoy, Colonel F. C. 
W. Rideout, Mr. Dadiba Mewanjee Dalai, and Dr. John Pollen, Ci.e., 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Chaikmam: It is my pleasant duty to inirodoce to you our 
lecturer, Mr. Webb, who has kindly cooseoied to read us a paper this 
evening on a subject of very great importance, not only to India, but to 
the whole world, entitled “ Money Power for India.” He has bees for a 
number of years Chairman of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, and 
he has there got into close contact with the money question both as 
afFecliog the populaiioo of India and as affecting trade generally. Be haS 
made a special stody of thU subject, and I am quite sure we shall all find 
that whatever he says to os is worthy of our closest attention. (Hear, 
hear.) 
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Tbe lecturer then read the paper. 

The CiLORtfAN; Ladies and gedtieraes, I am sure you will all agree 
wiib me that we ere much indebted to Mr. Webb for hia moat ioterescing 
and anthcritalive paper. It oow falls to my be (o open the discusaioa. 
which I hope will be taken part lo by a Dumber of tbe authorities wbom X 
see ID this room. First of all I have to apologise for appeariag in the 
chair at all. I kdow that our eaergetic Secretary tried hard to get some 
more competent chairman for this meetings and only fell back on me as a 
last resort 1 am not a Soaocial authority, although 1 have had some 
occasion to study the question of Indian curreocy. t received very short 
notice, so 1 have Dot been abb to think out, as folly as 1 should like, 
what to say to you; bnt 1 think the best way io which 1 might help in tbe 
discus^OD is to call attention to certain statistical facts (you cannot under¬ 
stand currency qaesclcna without statirtics), and to certain conclusioos 
wbieb seen to be geoerally accepted, and perhaps to give some estimates 
and ideas of my own. 1 will ask you to bear with me wblb I read wbat 1 
have got to say, because these curreocy questions are such that one has to 
be very earefiil in one's figures and estimates. I shall oot take up very 
much of your time. First of all I think it will be better to see what 
Mr. Wdib in bis interesting paper actually proposes should be done, and 1 
gather that bis proposals are practically as follows: 

India should be provided with (r) a gold mint at which her own raw 
gold, onameDts. bars, etc., can be freely converted into sovereigos, as the 
pobUc may require. 

a. Gold monetary tools in d^y us^rlr., a full value gold currency. 

$. Accumulatioos of gold money, in India, in the paper currency and 
gold standard reserves, for internal and external use. 

4 . A ceotxal hank which must be a department of Government, a real 
State Bank, wheteid, whilst public interests should be strongly represented. 
Goveuimcdc must exercise sapreme unfoctered control. 

5 . The Government might issue inconvertibb notes, based on services 
rendered to tbe State, to pass current at a value of one sovereign each. 

Incidentally I might say that, if I were io India, and I knew that some 
of Mr. Webb's inconvertible notes were about, I should be very careful to 
stipulate that for any goods I sold or services 1 rendered 1 should be 
paid, act in Inconveruble notes, but io rupees or sovereigns, or convertible 
notes. 

Now, I waot to draw your attention (0 certain conclusions, and they are 
as follows; 

la India, although prices arc generally quoted in rupees, they are really 
gold prices, a rupee meaning one-fifteenth of the value of tbe gold m a 
sovereign. Tbe rupee coin U merely a token, the value of which in 
exchange does not vary with the value of tbe silver of which It is made. 

. Gold. 

Tbs value 0 /gold in exchange for other commodities all the world over 
is dependent on the same lav of demand and supply as is the case with 
diat of any other commodity. A general rise Id gold prices means a ^1 in 
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the exchange value of gold, and muse mean that the available supply of 
gold has increased faster than tbe effective demaad 

Gold is unlike most other commodities, in that its rate of coDsamptioo ^ 
wastage is comparatively very small, and whatever gold is produced from 
year to year 1$ added to the stock of gold already accumulated in tbe world 
during tbe past centuries. The rate of annual production of gold bas 
Increased very rapidly within tbe last sixty years. While 10 the two 
centuries preceding 1S50 the addition to the world’s stock of gold wu 
about ^480,000,000, in tbe last half of last ceotury it was ^r,400,000,000, 
in tbe fint ten years of this century It was ^^780,000,000, in the last three 
years about ;^s 90,000,000. 

Absorption of Gold by Int>ia. 

Statistics of import and export show that during tbe last seventy-tbiee 
years^/.r., since 1840—India bas absorbed ;^3io,000,000 worth of gold, or 
about one-^hth of tbe whole world’s production of gold during that period. 
India must at this moment oontab at least ;^35o,ooo,ooo worth, or about 
a tenth of all the gold in the world. 

During the first ten years of this ceotury India absorbed j^3,oeo,ooe 
worth of tbe ;^7 80,000,000 produced in the wbole world— Le., more than 
one*tentb, During the last three years tbe world's production of gold 
has been about ;^S90,ooo,ooo worth, and of this India haa absorbed 
;^73,000,000 worth, or ooe^fourth of the whole world's production during 
those three years. 

From these marvellous hgures two condutions may be drawn: (1) There is 
at present in India an ample supply of gold for all purposes; (3) had not 
India absorbed such a large proportion of the new gold produced to the 
world during tbe last thirteen years, prices of commodities must have 
everywhere risen much faster than they actually have. 

SOVSRBJONS. 

In tbe last twelve years British gold coin Co tbe value of ^97,000,000 
has been imported into India, and after deducting tbe ;^23,ooo,ooo exporced 
during that period, mainly by the Government the stausrics show that there 
must now be in India seventy* four million sovereigns more than there were 
twelve years ago. Of this increase, only fourteen mlUlons has been added to 
tbe reserves held by the Government, so that the stock of sovereigns held 
by tbe banks and people has increased in the twelve years by sixty roUlions. 
In 1903 there were six million sovereigns In tbe bands of the Government, 
and there must have been a considerable number in tbe hands of (he 
people ■, so that It seems a safe estimate to say that at preseat there must be 
at least 200 million sovereigns in India, of which Government holds twenty 
millions, and the banks and people at least eighty millions. 

It seems safe, then, to conclude that India has plenty of sovereigns 
already for all purposes of cunency, and that she has no difficulty in getting 
all the sovereigns she wants. There Is therefore no need co establish a 
mint In India in order to cola sovereigna 

Yet I agree with Mr. Webb that India should have a mmt capable of 
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coioiog gold, preferAblf t$n*rupee pieces, of tbe sane ficeoeas aa ibe 
soveragD, but oolf (v>thirda of hi weight Such coios might prove popular, 
aod the nperitoeDi it worth Dying. Tbe people of Indie might et eny time 
wish to Cura their greet boards of gold >n buUion or oroaDeoU into legal 
lender coIp, end should have the means of doing so without tendiag the gold 
to e diiCent mint, which must reduce its saleable value, in exchange for current 
coin. And, lastly, many'people In India would, for seniimeoial reasons, like 
to have an Indian mist and Indian gold coin, end es tbe cost would 
s m ell, tbet oetural wish should be grelifi ed. I therefore vote for tbe establish' 
cnent of a gold mint in India. 

Gold CueRiHcv. 

Mr. Webb proposes that India should have a gold currency. If by that 
be means diat the GoveromeRt should undertake at all times to give out 
gold for rupees at tbe rate of one sovereign for fifteen rupees, 1 caunot agree 
that tbe time has come for that step. It would require the maintenance of 
an enormously costly reserve of gold, and might in a time of bad harvests 
and of monetary crisis compel tbe Government to buy gold at a ruinous rate 
to meet tbe demand. But if he means only that the Govcroinent should 
give people every facility for geDlng sovereigns or other gold coins wbenevei 
they want tbcm, 1 agree with him. Already in normal times the Govern¬ 
ment does give out sovereigns freelfi and at present It has twenty mlUioosof 
them available for tbe purpose. I would go further, and, when the supply 
of sovereigns in the reserve is large and that of rupees small, would decline 
to issueffupees in large quantities and cash large demands for coin in gold 
only—not so much with the object of forcing gold coins into currency, as 
with that of economising tbe stock of rupees and avoiding tbe necessity of 
coiuing any more rupees. 

hfow I want to draw your attention to 

Tbs Rvpm. 

Tbe outstanding feature of the present lodlan Currency system is that the 
rupee is a mere token coin, representing in exchangeable value one-Sfleenth 
of tbe gold in a sovere^—that is, i6d. sterling—whereas its Intrloslc value 
as a piece of metal is only about rod. sterllog. There Is a vast number of 
these token rupees in circulation and in boards, and the main object of all 
currency operadons must be to maintain the value of the token rupee as 
nearly as possible at i6d. sterling. There is no daoger of its rbing appro- 
claSly above that value so long as the sovereign is legal lender in India 
for a debt of Bs. 15. The danger is that at some critical time the value 
of (he rupee, iu exchange other for gold or for other commodities, may 
Bill appreciably below i6d., and such a fall could only occur if at any tune 
tbe supply of available rupees considerably exceeded tbe demand for them; 
The demand for rupees varies very greatly from season to season, with tbe 
character of tbe harvests and the briskness or slackness of trade. Under 
present conditioos, under which anyone desiring a supply of rupees can 
obtain them at the rate of Rs. 25 to the ;^i, on presenting gold or notes to 
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the GoTemment Trnisgry, the demand aulomaUcallj increases ia good 
years, and the GovemnenC U forcedi if the public so requires, to increase 
ibe supply by coining fresh rupees so as io meet that decaand The con* 
sequence is, ^at the supply of rupees in India is always made sufficicDt to 
meet the maximum demand from time to time, and not tbe average demand. 
Theu, when a year of bad harvests or bad trade comes round, the demand 
for rupees naturally slacks off, and (he rupees find tbeir way bade to tbe 
Government Treasury, and, being at the dme in excess of tbe demand, are 
in danger of falling seriously in exchange value. And most of tbe preciu* 
tions of the present currency system are designed to prevent that fall going 
too far at such times. Tbe necessity for these precautions is simply due 
to tbe existence at such times of ao enormous number of rupees io excess 
of the demand at the moment. If, therefor^ arrangetnents could be made 
by which tbe number of rupees in existence could be restricted, not to riie 
maximum demand of a good year, but to the average demand of good and 
bad years taken together, the embarrassn^ent caused by a redundancy of 
rupees In bad years would be greatly reduced, and tbe need for such pre¬ 
cautions greatly lessened. 

This can be done by Government if It refuses to issue rupees without 
limit on a mere demand, and thus keeps tbe number of rupees in eristence 
at a 6guie representiog, in its judgment, the average demand /or a series of 
years. Tbe Government can do this, without legislaiioo, by taking advaot* 
age of the fact that gold as well as rupees Is le gal tender in India for pay* 
meets made by tbe Government as well as by private Individuals. That 
19 to say, it can withdraw tbe uotilication aoncunemg that Government is 
ready at all times to pay out rupees In exchange for gold cr notes, and can 
refuse to ^ve rupees in exchange either for gold or notes, unless when it 
bas a sufhcleot supply of rupees to meet the demand without coining 
mote. 

I do not think tbat sufficient regard Is paid to the enormous number of 
rupees existing in boards, many of which would be tempted out of hoards 
Into dreeUtion if they were .exchangeable at an appredated value, either 
for goods or for gold, owing to a temporary shortage In rupees. 

As a matter of fact, the enormous hoards of rupees form an ample reserve, 
OD which tbe population will automatically draw should tbe rupee become 
appreciated in comparison with tbe sovereign. 

During the eight years ending with ipo8 the Government In India 
actually coined and issued s,ooo million fresh rupees. During the pr^ 
vious thirty years it had issued 1,500 million rupees, and there must still 
be in hoards many rupees issued before tbat date. Since the closing of 
tbe minis, few people cau have been $0 foolish as to melt rupees, seemg 
that the rupee coin will buy about oue and a half times its own weight In 
sUver. There are, therefore, probably In existence at least a,500 milUon 
rupee coins, or about eight for every mao, woman, and child in India— 
surely enough for cuirency purposes in a country where the wages of 
unskilled labour average about threepence a day. 

The danger of increasing tbe supply of rupees too much above the 
demand of a year was shown In igod and xpop, when tbe amount of 
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rupees ID tbe h&nds of GoFemmeDt rose from 350 niUion to 500 mniloD 
&od tben to 600 miUioo, and caused considerable embairaisroent to the 
finaoces and widespread sQxiet7 as to whether the exchange value of the 
rupee would not fall senousl; below is. 46., to the great loss of all eogaged 
in trade and to tbe poorer wage*eajner9. 

For four years the GovernneDt did not coin any more rupees. Last 
year, however, they did, as a matter of fact, set to work coining rupees 
again, and lu the year i9i2-ipi3» ootwithstandiog the warning given them 
by the events of 190$ and rpe^, they coined 158 million more rupees. 
When these rupees are issued, the taxpayers of India will make oat of that 
transaciioD ;^sgo,ooo, because for every rupee tbe Government coins it 
makes about 5d. or dd. clear profit. 

But consider the situation. Here is a Government which has in enstence 
9,500 miUion token coins, overvalued to tbe extent of 50 per cent., and 
in danger of being depreciated in exchange value in dmes of olals or bad 
trade, and yet it proceeds to add to this token coinage an enormous 
number of similar token cmds. I wonder that our political economisb, 
who never tired of inveighing against the iniquities of an inconvertible 
paper currency, have so Uctle to say about this shortsighted action of the 
Indian Government 

I suggest therefore, that tbe Government should cease coining rupees 
altogether for some years to come, and whenever it finds Its supply of rupees 
raaning short, should refuse to issue rupees in large sums in eicbange for notes 
or gold, b^g always prepared on such occa^oos to cash its notes b gold, 
whether the presenter of tbe notes would prefer rupees or not. Such a 
measure conld ootsenoosly hamper internal trade, and would greatly reduce 
tbe number of rupees returned to Government in a bad year, and reader 
less necessary the costly precautions at present required to Insure that in 
such a year tbe eicbaegeabie value of the rupee abaU not fall appreciably 
below i6d. 

Tkr Two Rssesvzs. 

At present Government bolds very large sums In two separate reserves 
for two separate purposes. As a matter of fact, these two reserves support 
each other, and they should now be amalgamated, and the total amount 
utilised mthet for one purpose or tbe other, as may be required. The 
stresgtbening of tbe position given by tbe amaigsimatlon would make it 
safe to hold a less total sun In easb than need be held In the two separate 
reserves. 

If we put together the amounts held in tbe gold standard reserve and 
the paper currency reserve on March 51 last, we find that it then amooDied 
to ^68,000,000 sterling, of which 000,000 was held m gold, 
;^i5,000,000 in rupees, and .^26,000,000 in securities. Of this total, 
;^s7,ooo,ooo was held in England, and ;^4r,ooo,ooo in India. Besides 
this amount held in the reserves, the Treasury balances on that date 
amounted to ^28,000,000, so that altogether tbe reserves and balances 
at the disposal of the Secretary of State and the Government of India 
between them amounted to over ;^96,oco,ooo. Tbe Treasury balances 
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vere tben exccptionaUj large, aad have since, I beUevei been reduced. 
But coofiomg attention to ibe ;^ 68 ,ooo,ooo in the resetrea, letus consider 
for what purpose such a Urge sum is so held. In the first place, it baa to 
form a reserve against a possible demand for cash In Ueu of cuttenc; notes. 
Tbe gross issue of curreoc/ notes on that date was to the value of 
;^46,ooo,o00 j but about ;^ 5 ieoo,ooo of this was held to Government 
treasuries, and ;^5|000,000 In the Presidency Banks’ Head Offices, so that 
tbe active circulation waa only ;^^ 6 >ooc,ooo, and as, at present, bylaw the 
Government of India can invest only ;^9,000,900 of the currency reserve 
in securities, it actually held in cash an amount equal to the total value of 
tbe notes in active circulation. Surely this U an excess of caution, even if 
tbe paper eurrency reserve stood by itself) But there was also the gold 
standard reserve, amounting to over ;^ 3 S,000,000, which, although primarily 
meant to be used for maintaining the exchange value of the rupee, is in 
reality a second reserve for the encashment of currency notes, as no one 
can doubt that it would be used for that purpose if necessary. I suggest, 
therefore, that the two reserves should be amalgamated, and only enough 
kept iu the amalgamated reserve to meet ibe probable needs of the present 
two reserves. If tbe Government of India would only cease coining rupees 
and enforce its right, when the slock of rupees falls short, to cash its notes 
in gold, it would seem sufficient to keep as a gold standard reserve 
;^ 30 ,ooo,coo to gold and ;^i5,eeo,ooo in gold securities — total 
000,000: and as this sum would really be available to cash currency 
notes, it would seem suffident to add to it as a currency first reserve gold 
and silver equal to one-tblrd of the gross drculadon of notes.—that b, at 
present, about j^i5,ooo,oeo->making a total amalgamated reserve of 
;^50,900,000, which, 1 should suggest, might be held as follows, as a 
minimum res e rve in normal times: 

Gold* 5 millions in England (esimarked at tbe Bank of SogliDdX 
ij millions in India; 

ILupees* 15 million pounds' worth in India; 

Gold securities* 15 milliooa in England; 
making a total 0/ ao millions held in England, and 30 raiUions held in 
India, 35 of the 50 milliona held being sovereigns or rupees, and 
15 millions gold securities. 

If, as 2 suggest, a minimum reserve of ;^ 50 ,900,00c b sufficient in 
normal times, the present sum-total of tbe two reserves, which is about 
;^ 68 ,eoo,ooo, is unnecessarily large, and India might safely reduce it by 

18,000,000, which might be spent on the railway and canal extensions, 
of which she stands so urgently in need, and which would bring in to her 
taxpayers a net mcome of at least 5 per cent., or say 000,000 per 
annum. 

Or, better still, at tbe present joncture of affairs India conld spend thb 
;^t8,000,000 in presenting to tbe KiDg*Emperor an Indbn fleet of five or 
six battleships of the most powerful modem typ^ as her contributioo to the 
oaval defence of tbe Empire to which she owes so much. 
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At present Indis conirlbatM notblog Co tbe oxpeQsea of th< Enpirei 
except IB return for wbac she receives, either in goods or io services 
tendered, or bf way of interest on money leat her. Her hnances are more 
flourfsbing than those of almost any other country In tbe world. She pays 
nothing to Che navy, nothing towards the interest on our National Debt. 
Her people, and especially the poorer masses, are fmprovlag in material 
prosperity as rapidly as ace those of any old ccutiiTy In the world. It la 
high time that the leaders of thought io India should realize that it ia 
India's duty to mice her share of tbe burdens of tbe Empire, wluch have 
hitherto been borne almost entirely by the overtaxed population of these 
little islands in tbe Western Seas, and that India will never attain 
Co Che position among her sUter nations in tbe British Empire which they 
desire for her, uolll she has shown her readiness to contribute her fair share 
of the expense of maintslQlng it in peace and security. 

However that may be, the sum and substance of my advice to India as 
regards tbe management of her currency is, Don't coin any more rupees. 

Now one word about a Slate Bank for India. Z agree that, if ose is 
established, It must be entirely under the control of the Goveromenc. 
You cannot have this enormous money power in the bands of people who 
axe independent of (he Government. The Bank Director, however wise 
and fair4biaklDg he nay be, baa to think, first and foremost, of tbe 
interests of bis sharebclders and depositors, and the iriteresta of hU Bask, 
and it Is difficult for him to take a wide view of what would be for tbe good 
of the people of India. The greater part of the currency business is in the 
hands of tbe oSciala of tbe Finance Department of India; they are men who 
ate trained in this bosioess, and their chief object is, In all circumstances, 
the interests of tbe people of India. Their directors are the Government 
of India, whose chief object also is to do what is best for tbe people of Indian 
Tbsir shareholders are tbe whole of tbe taxpayers of India, and they are a 
much safer body of men to whom to entnisc the management of these 
questions, than any body of bankers, Independent of Government. TberO' 
fore I agree that the control of a State Bank, if there were one, should be 
entirely io cbe hands of tbe Government. 

Sue, why make any change at all? Things are getting on very well 
indeed in India, and the only suggestion I have to make In cbe way of 
increasing the Govemment’s banking business is (aemog that India bas all 
these huge hoards of money, which means that people have not got full 
scope for ulili^g their savings, and keep In tbelr booses large quantities of 
gold and silver) cbe Government should make It possible for tbe people to 
deposit their money in an absolutely safe place. Of coune. It does that by 
the Post Office Savings Banks io a small way, but what ia wanted Is that 
the Govemmenl should say to the people^ “ You can put your money into 
any of our Trcaaniles,” and should give the depositor a deposit receipt, 
guaranteeing him interest at per cent., and promise to repay him the 
deposit on three mooths' notice. 

Ma. SVKDBAU Zv&R thanked the Chairman for calling him an authority, 
and stated that he was cot an authority, and be had been aludylog the 
question for a long time, and be was afraid he would have to present a 
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standpoint difTereot to that presented by tha paper. Whatever proposal 
was put forward must be in the interesu of fotir*lifths of the popnladoa of 
India, and not in the interests of a few traders or merchants. He did cot 
want to attack aoy particular class, but they bad to bear in mind that, 
wberevera reforms were suggested, the only test they could apply was 
whether they were io the interests of foui*fiftb$ of the popnlaKoo. The 
discussion so lar had been wbetbec tbe surplus balance was to be in the 
hands of tbe London backer or the Anglo-Indian banker. He 7entured 
to ask: Where did tbe people come in ? No one had answered that Tbe 
Views presented were not tbe views of the people of India, but tbe views of 
a few of the bankers. The views of tbe people had been misrepresented, 
and mischievous suggestions bad been put forward as to what would be 
good or bad for India. 

The Chairman had gone to the extent of asking India to contribute to 
the Imperial Defence, and this is a new snggescicn for the use of cash 
balances. The question as to how the cash balances were to be utilised 
reminded him of a story of a committee that discussed for several hours as 
to what should be done with a tiger they bad caught, and they were 
informed at the end that tbe tiger had escaped! Tbe question is, whether 
India will have large sorplas balances. Ezamining the financial history 
from i8i6, there were more deficits than surpluses. Tbe deficits and 
exchange tzoobles were due to various causes—war, fanloe, plague. He 
would add to that a new Itcm-^ar., tbe costly administration of tbe 
country, which bad increased during the period of five years from seventy- 
three to seventy-nine miLLions. Then add to these items tbe cost of 
commissions, and new departments, tbe increasing prices, etc. 

Ma. Svndarau Iybr, in defending the London capitalist^ said that the 
Government of India borrowed every year from the London capitalist, and 
the economic and industrial improvement is due to the British capital, and be 
would like to know whether any commercial agency or chamber of commerce 
in India bad ever come to the relief of the people by opening up railways 
or new canals, in order to improve tbe conditions of tbe country? 

About tbe question of gold currency, tbe speaker said that, if the whole 
population of India was against gold curmey, as Mr. Webb puts it, what 
was (he use of forcing it? and If the people did not want It, then who did 
want the gold currency? Granted that a gold currency was necessary, 
none of tbe witnesses before the Commlssiou, including Mr. Webb, have 
put forward any scheme for iocreasbg the circulation of gold. The simple 
expedient of ibrowbg open the mints will not lead to successful results, 
except infiatioo of currency. The problem to be solved Is how to replace 
the silver by gold. Would you make payments in gold, and deny silver 
to people ? Would you withdraw Rs. i,oeo,eoo of silver and melt them 
CO be sold as bullion ? It is rather uoforranate that tbe advocates of a gold 
currency have not discussed this question properly. 

Ma. Fbswbk said his remarks would be very short, because, as a 
matter of foct, be had been invited by tbe Association to read a paper 
during the next few weeks. It gave him much pleasure to find Mr. Webb 
In the flesh. He bad read his excogitations on eurrency for the last thirty 
years, and what be knew about India and the alver question be had largely 
VOL. I. G 
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Ieani«d ^rom Mr. Webb. For the past two 7ean he bad been more puaeled 
b; the psychology of Mr. Webb (ban by bis ecoBOPics. His altered views 
really go to the whole root of the cuneccy questioR. Thus be was delighted 
to Imve BOW got tbe key—and a very ioteiesdag key it waa>»becau$e he 
bad discovered m every part of tbe world that wben mes’s minds rao on 
this question of ouneocy, to tbe exclasJon of other and perhaps more 
important issues, they turned out " greenbackers.'* He did not wish to 
depreciate ** gteenbackistnbecause there might be a logical future for It 
>-if not on this plauet, then on some other—bat be believed that if India 
were to adopt any such currency plan as that expounded m the closiog 
p^e of Mr. Webb's paper^well, ooe more experiment after all the score 
India had sufieced from did not much matter. If they were going to try 
such aa experiment, tbe result would be a further ioHation of currency, and 
if there was that indatioo, the prices of Indian commodities would cerainly 
rise still more. Thus impotcs Into India would be stimulated, her exports 
would be reduced, and the balance of trade would go against India, and 
she would lose her gold standard with all her gold currency. He thanked 
God if India did lose her pernicious gold staedard. 

He looked at the Indian sitnation from the broadest stacdp(»ot. He 
regarded tbe gold and ^ver that was in India as enormous national assets. 
By tbe thrift of tbe people of India they bad succeeded during hundreds 
of yean io absorbing, as the Chairman declared, one-tenth of the whole 
gold of the world; yes, and also one-fifth of all the known silver on the 
earth's surface Tbe gold could be left to take care of itself; anyone who 
owned gold could dnw fifteen rupees against a sovereign's worth of gold. 
He was only concerned in taking care of the silver of the myriad poor; 
and what had been done in relation to silver by tbe British Government he 
held up to tbe reprobation of our time and our posterity. Actually the only 
security the poor people of India had acquired was their ulver—silver 
either in tbe form of bullion or of ornaments. Tbey owned roughly. 
9,000 million ounces of silver, which was some lwenty*five rupees /er 
tapita. When silver was admitted io free coinage, they were able to get 
rupees against all the silver bnlHon they owned at paT->-i8o grains was a 
rupee with mints open. But the Government bad so legislated since 1895 
that, instead of \^ptr capita silv» capital of India being rwenty*iive rupees, 
they bad reduced that 3,000 million ounces of silver in its money power 
amd food purchasing power to some thirteen rupees} Kor was that aft. 
They bad not only reduced the value of the bullion for tbe mint pnrpose 
by 50 pec cent, but because India was at this momerii suffering from an 
inflation of her currency, all prices bad risen enormously in India, and the 
man who would have bad a money power of twenty-six rupees (now 
reduced to thirteen because the mints are closed) when he now takes a 
rupee into tbe market the purchasing power of that rupee is Amber shorn 
by one half. There was no reply to those things. Tbe tampering with 
tbe Indian currency was perfectly Intolerable* 

He would say: If they were going to do those things, then do them up 
to the top notch, as Mr. Webb proposes. Let them drive the gold that 
was in India pell-mell out of Indin into Europe, by vast issues of iAcoa* 
vertible paper. The result would be that more gold would conre into 
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Europe, and thtre would be a furch«t rise oF prices \a Europe. Tbeo, if 
prices in India bad doc risen, everything that India exported would dod 
here a better market, and her exchange and ftoancial situation would be 
iofioitely easier. The Chairman remarked that, but for (he absorption of 
gold by India, the rise of prices in the West would have been greater than 
it baa been. That was not an argument that commended itself to him, in 
the light of history. After some j^yoo,ooo,ooo of gold had come from 
California and Australia, in the last century, wages and prices rose in 
Europe, but not very conuderably, and when surprise was expressed that 
the indation of prices here was not very much greater, Michel Chevalier 
said that *' silver is the parachute which has broken the fall of gold.” A 
memorable explanation indeed] The fact was, that the whole ailver 
currency of the LAtin Union passed into the reeUing'pot, and was thrown 
pelUmell Into India. That contraction of our currencies modified the 
tendeocy to the rise of prices here. I Hve in the hope that we shall see 
that cendidon restored, and that silver may again the ''parachute" 
India in the last thirteen years had drawn against her great trade balances 
fully £ 1 7 o,ooo,oeo sterling in gold. I f she bad been allowed to draw her 
trade balances, as before tSp}. in silver instead of gold, she would have 
attracted the loose sUver of the world Into India; she would have drawn, 
instead of a great mass of gold which she does not want and we want 
encrcDouily, some See million ounces of silver. When we allow for the 
coniumpiioD by the silversmithi of the world in their business, the whole 
of the silver that had been produced in the last eight years can be ear* 
marked ai having been coined for tcketi currencies by the rest of the 
world, except some five million ounces. Instead of five million ounces of 
surplus here, there would have been 800 million ounces flowing Into India. 

As he had previously said, the arrival of the new gold of Australia and 
CsUfomia in Europe was of infinite value; it occaaloued a very suabucst 
of proeperity—the Golden Age in the world's history, Why, therefore, 
should not the isme condition of things have resulted if silver bad been 
permitted to flow into Asia after 189J? England had done an uopardon* 
able thing. He agreed with every word of Mr. Sunders Iyer (who had 
written a memorandunt for the sitting Eoyal Ccmmlisicn, which he would 
recommend everyone to read). Mr. Iyer pmnted out, on the authority of 
the Indian banks he represented before the Commission, that In lec pet 
ceat. of transactions 7$ per cent, were eCTccted by silver certificates, so pet 
coat, by rupees, and 5 per cent, only of the iransactloDS were in sovereigns, 
at once melted down by shroffs. In order that shroffs should have gold to 
melt down for jewellery, they had tampered with the whole aedit system of 
India, and they bad handed over 300,000,000 of the people of India to.be 
despoiled, through ruinous rates, of interest by the most uascrupulous 
usurers in the world. 

In conclusion, he said that be would shortly find the opportunity to put 
bis views before the Association^ and if it were not possible to find ade^^uate 
remedies for the present jutting with the lodiao currency, be would join 
Mr. Webb, perhaps, in ibe ranks of the green backers. 

Mr. Murray ; As there is not much lime, 1 will band in my paper cp 
the Assodation, so that they may be able to see what 1 intended to say. 1 
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am cot quite [b agreereent vitb the geoecal view of tbe quantitf of money 
theory, but it is too long a tbiog to go into qow. 1 will hand io this paper, 
and you wUl see what my views are ob that subject. 1 am fully against the 
State Baak. No doubt Mr. Webb will uaturally 8ay> that U because 1 have 
been an Bacbaoge banker, but that U not at all the reason. 

Maoy of vs probably think that Mr. Webb's seal for Indian interests 
overruns the discreboo which the case of India calls for. It seems to me, 
personally, to be one that elicits tbe philosophic dictum of Captain Sunsby 
that " tbe bearings of this observatico lies io the application on it" 

Take the quantity of money theory, wbicb Mr. Webb largely relies on to 
prove that the prices of commodities owe their rise solely or principally to 
inflated roluroes of money. I will read you what John Stuart Mill, one of 
Mr. Webb's authorities, has writteu upon this subject; 

“Tbe proposition which we have laid down respecting tbe dependence of 
general prices upon tbe quantity of money In circulation must be under* 
stood as applying only to a sure of tbiop in which money—that is, gold or 
silver—is the exclusive instrumeot of exchange, and actually passes from 
hand to baud at every purchase, credit in any of its shapes being unknown. 
When aedit comes into play as a means of purchasing, distinct from 
money iu baod, we shall hereafter frnd that tbe conoecrion between prices 
and tbe amount of tbe circulating medium is much less direct and intimate, 
and that such connection as does exist no longer admits of so simple a 
mode of espresaion. That an increase of the quantity of mouey raises 
prices, and a diminution lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in 
tbe theory of currency, and without it we should have no key to any of tbe 
others. Id any state of things, however, except the simple and primitive 
one which we have supposed, the proposition is only true, other things 
being tbe same: and what those other things are, which must be the same, 
we are not yet ready to pronounce. 

“ For example, It is babiiually assumed that whenever there is a greater 
amount of money io the country, or io existence, a rise of prices must 
necessarily follow. But this is by no means an inevitable consequence. la 
00 commodity is it tbe quantity io existence, but tbe quantity od'ered for 
sale, that detennines the value. Whatever may be the quantity of money 
tn the country, ooly that part of it will affect prices which goes loto the 
market of commodities, aud is there actually exchanged against goods. 
Whatever increases the amount of this portion of the money in the 
country tends to raise prices. But mouey boarded does not act on prices. 
Money kept in reserve by individuals to meet contingencies which do not 
occur does not act on prices. The money in the coffers of the Bank, or 
retained as a reserve by private bankers, does not act od prices uoiil 
drawn out, nor even then unless drawn out to be expended b commodities.” 

You must see how difficult it is to say what ether influences beside that 
of money may not have affected prices; how especially in India hoarding 
has diminished redundancy to aero \ how tbe enormous new issues of credit 
during tbe last few years for new eoterprises must to a large extent have 
been, temporarily we hope, unproductive, as they must always be pending 
development; bow demaud and supply has separately affected the prices 
of each commodity; finally, how, the production of gold notwithstanding 
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the result, far frcm indicadog a surplus, inipressefl us with a fear that there 
is barely enough to go round. I quite agree with Mr. Webb that what we 
do see is ioflatlon in the issue of credit, but I think it la correct to say that 
credit is more the product of prosperity than of gold. Prices, too, hare, I 
tbiok, been raised as the result of prosperity rather than by the production 
of gold. The increased cost of production of all conmodities, including < 
gold, is also a part of prosperity, because it follows from a higher scale of 
wages, which means that there is a fairer dUtribudOD of wealth; that profita 
are being shared by the poorer as well as by the richer classes: that con* 
sequently there U a wider demand for comtnodities, especially for those 
comprised in the neceisaries of life. The counteracting effect of wages on 
prices, aud prices on wages, may suggest the nightmare of a spiral staircase, 
but that omits allowance for the reacting effect of new issues. These can 
only be stimulated by one object, to supply an increasing demand, sod 
though there may be some delays and evert failures, it may be taken tha^ as 
• whole, they do bring supply up to the demand, and adjust prices from an 
artificial to a natural level. 

The pith of Mr. Webb's argument, as I understand it, is: "Give Indis 
a sound system of currency with open mints, and let exped ience and economy 
adjust themselves to it; this they will more easily do tinder conditioasin 
which simplicity and finality are substituted for artificiality and uncertainty." 
It is a brave argument, and one which ve must all respect Bubwhere is 
always a "but”>>l think there is e prevailing preference to put expedience 
and economy first. It is essentially a transition to be conducted on the 
principle of 4 clvitur amhulenic. 

1 am rather surprised that Mr. Webb, while deprecating official manipu* 
latlon of the currency and exchange, should support the proposal of a Stale 
Bank to manipulate the finance of trade. If there is one thing more than 
another that is an article of faith throughout the Empire, it b the freedom of 
our banks from State interference State finsnee and bank finance are two 
dutioctly differeot things. They may fbr certain purposes be brought 
together, but they cannot be worked together, without destroying the 
individuality of both. Tbe State is the trustee of the national funds, and 
its duty is to trust nobody. The banks are tbe centres of credit, and as 
such have to exploit trust to the fullest extent that opportunity and die* 
cretion permit, in order to receive trust la return, and their operations, 
though they incidentally assist others to make profits, are conceived with the 
object of making profits exclusively for tbemselvef. 

I suppose everyone admits that the enormous progress which has been 
attendant on Free Trade is a strong argument in its favour, not a final one, 
perhaps, but one which must make reformers hesiutein rushing to what 
they may consider a higher ideal. 1 suggest to Mr. Webb, that seeing how 
greatly trade and prosperity have improved under tbe Indian Currency 
Reform scheme as conducted sbee afi 99 , there is at least good reason 
for allowing the sMtur omlulanda principle to work out gradually and 
automatically. 

Ma. Major thought that Mr. Frewen bad rather made sport of Mr. 
Webb’s suggestbn of wbat he termed " greenbacks." He did not know 
bow far Mr. Webb bad put that forward serionsly, or bow far he was 
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woiking to tbu eod, but be ventured to tbink Mr, Webb had come very 
fi«r » the tnitb, and he hoped before Jong Mr. Frewen would come W 
realize it. Mr. Frewen bad said that an unbacked paper curreocy would 
lead to infiaiion, but be had shown them that to-day there was inflation 
uods the present syatem. It was true Mr. Frewen was endeavouring to 
get rid of that inflation by a different method, but if they could have a 
standard, and regalate Che tasues of currency, the Government, or the 
people of India, need not fear iRfUllon, when they accepted a purely paper 
eoseocy, based not on a precoua metal, but on that which Is at the back 
of all wealth—the food supply of the people—in such a way that you 
prevent, on an average of years, the average price of the chief food grain 
from fluctuating. In yean of scarcity the price would rise, and they 
would find that that would lead to plenty, because the merchants would be 
more interested in obatoing grain for the people than in obtaining maou- 
^ctores which the people could not buy. 

Mr. Webb was absolutely right in bis main contention, but when he 
su^eated that currency might be issued against canals he undoubtedly gave 
himself into Mr. Frewen’s bands, as you could not base your currency on 
railways or caoals^ or anything of the kind. If, however, they based it on 
the food supply in the way suggested, so as to prevent the average price of 
food falling they would find that tbe Government would have to give to 
(he nadon (whatever nation (t was) their canals and railways — all that 
would develop tbe country of India—without coat tc the cation \ and in 
«o doing, they would be able to give the further issues of money which 
were absolutely e$aentia] to the welfare of the people. 

Ma. £. SiHEDiCT said (hat he wished to put in a word in favour of tbe 
ioach maligned Engliahman in India; he thought their Indian friends, 
instead of abusing them all the limt, should take into consideration wbat 
they had done. Speaking personally, when b India he had employed a 
great number of natives in railway works, and made it possible for tbe 
produce of tbe land ro go to ports, and it had been said that the value of 
tbe crops raised alongside the canals in one year was sufficient to pay for 
^ whole capital cost of the canals ad over India. That fact alone 
ahowed the country has improved enormously. Now, in plentiful years 
they could take their produce to tbe ports, and, owing to the railways, they 
coatd get produce from other parts of the country where there was no 
soecity, at a reasonable cost. 

Trs LscTuatR, who was received with applause, said: Mr. Chairman, 
ladles, and gentlemen, I must first of all thank you for tbe very kindly way 
in ^cb you have received my paper. The lateness of the hour makes it 
quite impossible for rae to reply at length to all the points raised, especially 
as some of them refer to a penod nearly a century back, and run through 
all kinds of matters, from the preparason of budgets, the disposal of sur¬ 
pluses and deficits, the supposed struggle between London and Angl> 
Indiau bankers, tbe much*maligned Fr^llshman, India's coQiributlon to 
the navy, and other matters outside tbe scope of the paper (bat I have 
read this afternoon; so 1 will simply content myself by drawing attention 
to one or two contrasts. Mr, Iyer tells us that no one In India wants gold, 
but the very last report of the A.ccountant General of the Bombay Preri. 
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deocy (which I bold in my band) informs the world lh« gold is ciicuUtiBg 
freely, to the extent of very many millions sterliog, in Western and Northern 
India. That is one little discrepancy of fact. Which ia the correct stat^ 
ment? Then Mr. Frewen told u# that it was necessaty to deluge India 
with acre silver, whilst the Chairman has pointed out that if there was one 
thing more than another which it was essential to avoid, it was tbe ccunage 
of more silver I 1 will leave these two divergent opioiona to cancel one 
another, merely remarking that I believe the Chairman to be right. There 
is another point to which I should like to draw attention, and that is with 
regard to tbe Chairman’s remark on the subject of a mist: The Chair¬ 
man would support a mint, not so much because it is rtecessuy, as for 
sentimental grounds. 1 want to adduce another argument, la tbe 
Currency Report just issued by the Bombay Presidency appears this 
sejitence: “In the absence of a gold mint in India there is no alternative 
but to remit periodically light sovereigns to England for coinage,” The 
Government of India paid last year to tbe P. and 0 . flight on 
light sovereigns re-shipped to England because there was no gold mint in 
India 1 That is more than tbe cost of maintaining a gold mint in Bombay I 
Those sovereigns might have been recoined In Bombay had there been a 
gold mint there; so I would draw attention to the fact that there are 
matcTial, earthly, practical advanUges, in addition to leoiimental reasons, 
why you should have the gold mint mechanism on the spot rather than pay 
freight for bringing gold to London to be coined. 

Then there is one last point Mr. Iyer drew attention to tbe fact that 
we ought to consider tbe great mass of the people. That is the first con* 
alderatien I had in my mind. I have been trying throughout to sug^t 
propoials for providing tbe most satisfactory monetary tools, and I think 
jf he loolca carefully at my paper be will find I have referred to toola for 
the poor people, and to the sgricultural banks by which these tools shall 
be placed at the disposal of tbe people. AUo 1 have suggested that 
Oovemment might do worse than place some of its funds in the banks 
of the co-operative societies with the special object of helping the poorer 
classes. 

On the subject of inconvertible notes time will not permit me to argue 
now, The Chairman suggested that if he saw any of notes about he 
would be very careful about accepting them. 1 think he would show great 
wisdom; but I did not suggest my notes, but notes of the Government 
of India, secured by Indian railways and canals. If the Chairman would 
not lake Governtnem notes of this character, I think that I know someone 
who would t I thank you, ladies and geotlemen, for granting me so patient 
a hearii^. 

On tbe motion of Sir Robert Fulton, seconded by Sir Leslie Probyn, a 
very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Lecturer and to the Chair¬ 
man, and carried unanimously. 


If there bad been a little more time last night, I should have liked to 
ask Mr. Webb one question. 

He says, more than once, that paper, even if inconvertible is a more 
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sdeotific fortD of curreocy ibao eveo gold, sad we bare alread7 got an 
iocreasiogly popular paper airre&C7 ia India, backed by funds that seem 
to amount to about 90 mlUioa sterling, to say noihiag oi tbe whole credit 
of tbe Goverotnent, and (be many milUons it bas inTesled in railways and 
irngaliOD, etc. Where theo is the need for an extravagant luxury like a 
gold currency, and wby should not notes for ten and five rupees serve 
India M wall as one'pound notes serve canny Scotland } Perhaps he will 
kindly explain, even DOW. __ J. B. PEHNtKOXON. 

U&. Webs writes: The discussion of ray paper wandered so very far 
from the points with which I was treating that no time was left for replying 
to one or two very important matters. Mr. Suodram Iyer altogether mi^ 
understood tbe drift of my paper, which was not written on behalf of 
Aoglo-Iodias, Londen, or any other bankers, but solely on behalf of tbe 
people of India, many of whom have for some time been eagerly demand¬ 
ing gold monetary tools. Mr. Moreton Prewen, too, spoke as though I 
wanted to inflate India’s currency with incoovertible paper; but I expressly 
pccDtcd cut that the present time was not at all suitable for the further 
issue of paper. Already the world's currency is depreciating so rapidly 
that I strongly object to its further iuflatioa by tbe issue of tons ol un* 
necessary silver coins b India>^an objection that seems to me quite 
ndonal, but which Mr, Frewea stubbornly refuses to understand. I have 
carefully re-read the extract from John Stuart Mill to which Mr. Murray 
bas kindly drawn my attention, and I find myself io exact sgreernent with 
it. No doubt tbe counectfou betweec the world's output of gold and the 
general purchasing power of money bas never been more difficult to trace 
than at the present day, but that it operates by way of the credit allowed 
to the public by bankers {largely on Che streogth of their metallic reserves) 
is in my opinion unquestionable. 

My reply to Mr. Penulngtou's inquiry is as follows: 

2. Tbe Indian paper curreucy is backed by the followfug: 


Silver cola 


Irf India. 

. about 10 miUjon pounds. 

Gold coin 


,, 17 »> »> 

Securities 

... 

••• H 7 >• M 

Gold coin 


In London. 

. about 6 million pounds. 

Securities 

... 

••• » 3 »i 1* 


plus the credit of tbe Goveromeut of India. 

3. A gold currency Is uot regarded as an extravagaac luxury" by 
Australasia, or South Africa, or Canada, or England, although in one sense 
it is. Tbe use of a gold currency in India would {i) add very greatly to 
India's prestige and credit iu the eyes of iiA 0 utsid 4 worldi (a) assure beyoud 
all pos»ble doubt or chance of mishap the stability of the rupee in relation 
to gold, aod so (3) facilitate tbe movements of capital to and from India, 
(4) lower the rates of interest, and (5) contribute to a more rapid develop* 
cneot of ludia's economic r^urces. 



THE VERNACULARS IN INDIAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

Bv J. D. Anderson. 


Those who are interested in Indian education seem to 
admit, firstly, that much literary talent which might have 
gone to the improvement and progress of indigenous litera- 
ture is now lavished (I do not say - wasted'') on English 
writing; and, secondly, that the study of the vernaculars 
by Englishmen living in India is more neglected than it 
was in days when a man could hardly conduct his business 
or perform his official duties without at least a practical 
familiarity with the tongue of the people. 1 am not at all 
sure that this state of things, so far as it exists, is altogether 
an evil; nor is it certain, even if the neglect of the 
vernaculars be admitted to be an evil, that there are not 
abundant compensations. There was a time when Latin 
was the language of learning all over Europe. It was 
necessarily a time when learning was the possession of a 
privileged few—of a class of pundits whose works were 
little known outside their exclusive circle. But it was an 
international possession, and the foundations of the modern 
sciences and literatures were laid by men who were the 
pick of all European nations. It may be that India is now 
going through a similar stage of intellectual development, 
and that English in India is performing the function which 
Latin performed in Europe till quite recent times. It 
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implies a condition of intellectual aristocracy, and is painful 
to the feelings of those whose leanings in art, literature, 
science, and education, are democratic. 

There is so much to be said on both sides that I do not 
propose to suggest chat the vernaculars should be made the 
medium of University instruction in India. Indeed, there 
is no occasion for me to defend this thesis. The thing has 
been done, once for all, by Sir Theodore Morison in his 
address on the subject to the members of the London East 
and West Society. I am not sure that I have had access 
to a full account of Sir Theodore Morison's paper, or of 
the subsequent discussion. I rely on a necessarily ab¬ 
breviated report published in the Indian Magasme for 
September, But the report contains enough for my pur¬ 
pose. I am not surprised to find that Sir Theodore's 
suggestion that a freer use of the vernaculars should be made 
in Indian Universities met with considerable opposttion. 
If the Indian Magazine is correctly informed, only two of 
Sir Theodore’s hearers, Mr. S. C. Roy and Mr. P. K. Ghose 
(both of them, be it observed, Bengalis), were in favour of 
the vernaculars as a medium for University instruction and 
University examinations- ^ 

What were the arguments on the other side ? Mr. P. C. 
Tarapore claimed that English should not be called a 
foreign language, “since it came from the same original 
stock " (as the Aryan languages of India, I presume). The 
fact that Sir Syad Ahmad and other leaders of Mussalman 
opinion in India did not know English was no proof that 
an ignorance of English is an advantage. Look at H.E, 
the Aga Khan and the Right Hon. Mr. Amir Ali, Mr. Tara¬ 
pore aigued. Their influence is not weakened, their in¬ 
telligence is not blunted, by the fact that they have in 
English a second vernacular. Not otherwise might a 
Buchanan defend the use of Latin in education? Let us 
admit that there is much to be said for the plea. 

Mr. S. Hussain raised a very practical objection to Sir 
Theodore’s proposition. There are many vernaculars in 
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the area educationally controlled by Indian Universities. 
[I may say in passing that the Calcutta University has 
to provide for the Intellectual needs of peoples whose 
vernaculars are Bengali, Hindi, Uriya, Assamese, Khasia, 
Tibetan, Burmese, and many minor languages.] 

Mr. Mahomed Sadlq was suspicious, and, I thick, 
satirical. How was it that two or three generations ago 
Englishmen were forcing English on Indian schools and 
Universities, and are now inclined to withdraw that boon } 
Mr. Mahomed Sadiq suggests, 1 think, that some political 
idea (probably quite absent from Sir Theodore's mind) 
underlies the proposed use of the vernaculars in the 
Universities. 

Mr. Desai, I note with much interest, described the 
vernaculars as dead languages: the only living language/' 
he said, '‘amongst the educated classes Is English.*’ 

Finally, to finish the case for the defence of English, 
Mr. Coldstream was in favour of imparting the knowledge 
of the three R'a In (he vernacular, hut for higher studies 
English was essential”; and Mr. Gandevia said that “If 
the suggestion of Sir Theodore Morlson were put in force, 
the hands of progress in India would be set back a century/' 

Evidently Sir Theodore’s audience, with two exceptions, 
was against him. He succeeded, that is, in eliciting the 
very valuable fact that educated Indians hold that the time 
has not come to make the vernaculars, or any of them, the 
basis of higher education in India. I am not going to ask 
members of the East India Association to reconsider a 
decision so unhesitatingly adopted by the London East 
and West Society. I will take it for granted that public 
opinion is not ripe, except possibly In Bengal, for the use 
of the vernaculars as a medium of advanced instruction. 
The arguments by which that opinion is supported have 
much force, and, in any case, they can only be answered by 
persons more competent than myself, and can indeed only 
be answered by Indian University men. 5o long as the 
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graduates of-Indian Universities feel that higher education 
can only be imparted in English, there the matter must 
rest India must be content to use English as Europe 
once used Latin. There will be gain as well as loss, and 
it is possible that the gain will be greater than the loss, 
Those of us, however, who know Sir Theodore Morison 
will feel convinced that his plea for the vernaculars was 
based upon a disinterested desire for the spread of sound 
living in India, for the democratising of education, for the 
introduction of some such popular system of intellectual 
training as we have in the Scotch Universities. If he 
thought that the use of the vernaculars in Indian Uni¬ 
versities would meet with the support of Indian graduates, 
he was, no doubt, mistaken. But that the vernaculars have 
suifered cannot be denied. I cannot speak of other 
provinces; but in Bengal, at least, many men who might 
have won high distinction as vernacular authors have been 
content to contribute to the groaning shelves of those who 
read English, Such, to take one instance only, was my 
friend the late Romesh Chandra Dutt, who did, indeed, 
write Bengali novels, but devoted the best of his remark- 
dble literary talent to writing in English. That is probably 
not a very serious evil. There was a time when Europeans 
wrote admirably in Latin, and thereby prepared a classical 
tradition which was not without its beneficial effect on the 
modem literatures of Europe. The time has not yet come, 
perhaps, for the critic to pronounce on the effect of English 
literature m providing modern subject matter and a new 
literary style for the vernaculars of India. But I may be 
permitted to say that much of the charm and emotional 
appeal of Ravindranath Tagore's work, especially in prose, 
is due to the skill with which he has combined the traditional 
style of Bengali with a prose rhythm which is the result of 
many generations of literary experiment in Europe. In 
Bengal, it may be doubted if the writing of the vernaculars 
has really suffered from the cultivation of English. Bengali 
has probably gained more than it has lost, if we look 
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merely to ihe arts of literary expression. We should'all 
dislike a vernacular style which Is merely and slavishly 
imitation of a foreign method of. speech. But if the best 
English models are used—as Cicero and Tacitus, Virgil 
and Lucretius have been used by European writers-—we 
need not complain. Looked at from that point of view» 
there is something to be said for Mr. Tarapore's contention. 

But that is only to say that the vernaculars are rapidly 
growing more fitted for the highest educational uses. In 
Bengal.the development of the vernacular for such purposes 
is being deliberately and systematically practised. There 
Is much to be said for Mr. Coldstream's contention that the 
vernaculars (or many of them, at least) are not yet fitted for 
the use of university lecturers and examiners. There are 
two reasons for this. Some vernaculars, in the first place, 
are deficient In the vocabulary of science and art and lltera* 
ture. Secondly, the linguistic history, the etymology, the 
historical grammar of most vernaculars have not been 
systematically studied except by European pioneers, whose 
tentative excursions into a difficult field are probably little 
known to indigenous pandUs. But this is not the case In 
Bengal. In Calcutu there exists an admirable society, the 
Vahglya S^hitya Pari^at, whose president is the venerable 
Papdit Hara Prasad Slstri. This society has been working 
for some years at the history and etymology of Bengali. It 
has, notably, prepared vocabularies providing vernacular 
transiations (mostly taken from the Sanskrit) for the 
scientific phraseology of Europe, which, as we all know, is 
mostly taken from Greek. Much remains to be done, 
doubtless, and Messrs. P. C Roy and P. K. Ghose were 
perhaps rash in thinking that Bengali is now sufficiently 
copious and pliant and expressive to take the place of 
English as a vehicle of culture and instruction. But a 
very important beginning has been made. I only regret 
chat the admirable PcUrika, published by the society, is so 
little known in Europe (it is probably better known in Paris 
than in London). I regret, too, that the Patrika does not, 
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so far, admit contributions in English, and hence does not 
procure the help and criticism of European scholars. If we 
admit that English is playing the part in India which Latin 
once played in Europe^ English has this advantage over 
Latin, that it is still a living and a growing language, and 
India should avail itself of the services of living Europeans 
who are interested in the vernaculars. But this is a 
digression, and one on which I do not wish to dwell. 

In Bengal, then, indigenous scholars are deliberately 
endeavouring to make the local language a fit vehicle for 
every literary purpose, whether of instruction or art, of 
delight or pro6t, But this is being done chiefly by an 
association of enlightened amateurs. What part is the 
Calcutta University taking in the matter? The present 
learned Vice-Chancellor, Sir Asucosh Mukhaiji, has had 
the courage and enlightenment to employ my friend, Mr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, to deliver a course of lectures which 
have recently been published in the form of an admirable 
History of Bengali Language and Literature. Mr. Sen 
is now employed in preparing an annotated Anthology of 
medieval Bengali poetry. Sir Asutosh, however, is (I grieve 
to say) about to resign his post as the mouthpiece and head 
of his University, and it is possible (and I fear probable) 
that his generous initiative in favour of his native speech 
may not be continued by his successors. I am told that 
the Senate Is already doubtful as to the advantage of 
vernacular studies, and is inclined to grudge money spent 
on their prosecution. This is obviously a matter as to 
which 1 cannot express any opinion. It would be pre¬ 
sumptuous for us over here to discuss a matter on which 
the leading authorities in Bengal have still a divided mind, 
My object is merely to point out that the Calcutta University 
h as al ready done something for the vernaculars. I ts attitude 
is certainly not one of blind obstructiveness. Its difficulties, 
like that of all Universities, except perhaps those of America, 
are probably due to a lack of funds. Teaching—good 
teaching—4S an expensive luxury, and the vernaculars may, 
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for a time, have to take a back place simply because other 
things are more necessary at the present time. 

I have been a long time in coming to my own personal 
contribution, very diffi< 3 ently offered, to the question of the 
vernaculars in the Universities. Observe that I do not 
urge that the vernaculars should be used for University 
lectures or examinations. The opposition is still much coo 
strong, and is supported by arguments to which we all, 
whatever our private opinions may be, must give a respectful 
hearing. But 1 wish to draw attention to the fact that in 
the Calcutta University (and 1 suppose the same is true 
of other Indian Universities) it is not possible for an under* 
graduate to obtain a degree for knowledge, however complete 
and scholarly, of his native language and literature. Nor is 
it possible, so far as 1 know, fora foreigner, an Englishman, 
for Instance, to apply to the Calcutta University for a degree, 
or even a diploma, as a reward for prohciency in Bengali. 
Now it is obvious that some subjects are not suited for a 
degree examination, because they have not been sufficiently 
worked up to form the subject of academical study. 1 do 
not say that a knowledge of the vernacular is quite useless 
to an undergraduate of the Calcutta University. In the 
matriculation examination there is a paper on " Vernacular 
Composition,” in the preparation for which candidates are 
advised to study the works of selected contemporary authors 
as models of style. So in the intermediate examination 
there are (a) a paper requiring translations from English; 
( 3 ) vernacular questions on composition; (r) an essay in the 
vernacular. But this Is a test of literary capacity merely, 
and is not a severe trial of a candidate’s knowledge of his 
mother tongue. In the B.A. examination there is a paper 
on “ Vernacular Composition,” but it is expressly stipulated 
that "questions shall not be sU on the history of the vernacular 
and its literature." 

I do not for a moment suggest that a knowledge of any 
Indian vernacular should be made compulsory. But surely 
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those who wish it should be permitted to submit themselves 
for examination in honours In at least such vernaculars as 
Hmdi, Bengali, and Marathi. What I would suggest 
would be something like Sections A and B of the Modern 
Lai^age Tripos at Cambridge, which deal respectively with 
English language and literature between 1,500 and the 
present time, and English language and literature before 
that date. At Cambridge a man may get an honours 
d^ree by showing adequate proficiency in both these 
subjects of study, or in one of them combined with 
(i) modern French; (s) old French; (3) modern German; 
or (4) old German. Has not the time come when not only 
Indians but foreigners in Indian Universities might be 
allowed to study the vernaculars in some such fashion ? 
I admit that there are difficulties in the way. It may be 
ui^ed that the mass of learning at present accumulated 
is not sufficient to supply an adequate test of industry and 
scholarship. No one wishes to make Indian academic 
tests too easy. For my part, I believe that in Bengali at 
least it would be possible to set papers as difficult as those 
which are set in the Modern Language Tripos at Cam¬ 
bridge. But 1 may be mistaken. The matter is, at all 
events, one which might be discussed by the competent 
authorities in India. The examination in the vernacular 
might be combined with tests of the candidate’s knowledge 
of Sanskrit, or Prakrit, or of cognate modern languages, 
a knowledge of whose history might throw light on the 
history and etymology of the vernacular taken up. But 
these are obviously details which must be left to experts. 

I have mentioned the case of foreign students, and I had 
especially in my mind the case of those members of the 
Civil Service (rarer, I am told, every year) who prepare 
themselves for the existing high proficiency examinations 
and the d^ree of honour. The obtaining of these is 
rewarded by prizes of Rs. i.coo and Ra 2,000 respectively. 
Owing to the fall in value of the rupee and of the growing 
expense of tuition, these rewards are not in themselves very 
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tempting incitements Co the severe labour involved in 
reading for the Government examinations. Passing these 
examinations has never, I think, been considered as a 
means of obt^ning official advancement. There have been 
times when men who indulged in linguistic studies were 
held CO be wasting time which should have been wholly 
given to administrative duties. Here again there is much 
to be said on both sides. I do not think that linguistic 
proficiency should be considered as a necessary proof of 
administrative ability. Many excellent officers are not 
good linguists, and it must be admitted that good linguists 
are not always either useful or even industrious of^cials. 
Buc ifa man has a taste for the languages of India, surely 
he should be encouraged to study them and to associate 
with those Indian scholars who are building up the materials 
for a science of Indian philology. Could not arrangements 
be made whereby officials might take degrees in honours at 
the Universities? Most of our officials nowadays are 
distinguished graduates of Universities affiliated to the 
Indian Universities. The degrees might be conferred not 
only as a result of examinations, which are apt to deal with 
the mint and anise and cummin of linguistics, with grammar 
In its more pedantic forms, such as rules as to sandhis and 
sasniUas. Degrees in honours might be given for theses 
based on research. I suppose no one will deny that the 
Indian vernaculars present opportunities for much patient 
research. Such conscientious investigators as Mr. Dinesh 
Chandra Sen could no doubt suggest a dozen branches of 
inquiry in which a man trained in the latest European 
methods could be of infinite service to vernacular scholars. 

1 have been tempted to go into detail to suggest various 
subjects of study. But my present purpose is merely to 
provide material for kindly but candid discussion. My 
sympathies are with Sir Theodore Morison when he utges 
that the vernaculars are neglected, and should not be 
n^lected. Most Englishmen who read have realized diat, 
in Ravindranach Tagore, Bengal possesses a literary artist 
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of the very 6rst r^k. His comm^d of hts vernacular has 
not been diminished, but probably strengthened, by his 
acquaintance with the literatures of Europe. But even if 
we admit (what he himself would indignantly disclaim) that 
he is the unquestioned and unapproachable chief of Bengali 
letters, we do not advise Englishmen to neglect English 
literature because (for all that Mr. Bernard Shaw says) 
Shakespeare is, in a sense, unique, and Milton and Dryden, 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, are the dii ntincres of our 
literary Olympus. Even if we admit that the vernaculars 
are not yet a fitting medium for academical Instruction, even 
if we must allow that the study of the vernaculars should 
not be made compulsory, still, we ought to encourage those 
who are learned in the modern langu^fes and modern 
literatures of India, whether they be Indians or foreigners. 
If I may cite an instance, 1 should like to mention {with 
apologies for uking a liberty which he may resent) the 
case of my friend M* Jules Bloch, who has for some years 
been engaged In a comparative and historical study of the 
languages of the Deccan. His work should, 1 think, be 
known to and encouraged by Indian Universities, if only as 
a contribution to the body of learning which may some day 
form the subject of the^ academical studies of Indian under- 
graduates. I plead for a recognition of the value of 
vernacular studies. Their use as a medium of instruction 
is a comparatively small matter, which will come of itself in 
due time if the need arises. What seems wanted now is 
the admission that the study of the vernaculars may justly 
be regarded as a branch of learning, as important in its way 
as mathematics, or classics, or history, or economics, or 
engineering, or mining, or commerce. Not all vernaculars, 
of course, can be promoted to this high dignity, But those 
which have a fairly ancient and copious literature—those 
which can be used as Ravindranath Tagore uses Bengali 
as a means of artistic and emotional expression, should be 
regarded as fit subjects for academical study, and therefore 
as worthy to be rewarded by the highest academical honours 
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There are many Indian languages which have advanced /ar 
beyond the three R’s, and can hold their own with the 
classical tongues of India and Europe. This factr at least, 
might be fitly recogniaed by the Universities of India. If 
Calcutta or Allahabad, Madras or Bombay, develops a 
living and vigorous school of the modern languages of 
India, such a school will be of in6nite service to the growing 
band of Europeans, led by Sir Geoig:e Grierson and Dr. 
Hoernle, who are making a serious study of the vernaculars 
of India, not merely as a vehicle of instruction, not merely, 
even, as literary languages, but as a most important subject 
in the scientKic investigation of the speech of mankind. Sir 
George Grierson's masterly Linguistic Survey of India is a 
remarkable feat for one man to have conceived and exe¬ 
cuted. It is an even greater feat than Dr. Johnson's 
famous Dictionary, more laborious, and requiring greater 
powers of co-ordination, research, comparison, arrangement. 
Sir George Grierson’s labours have won the recognition of 
European Universities. Surely the time has come when 
the Universities of India, and especially the Calcutta 
University, should recognize and reward the study of the 
modern languages of India, their origins and growth, and 
the materials they supply for the investigations of the 
historians of language, the comparative grammarians, and 
philologists generally. 

Finally, let me say that, in spite of the absence of 
academical encouragement, much valuable work has already 
been done by students of the vernaculars. In Bengali 
alone, to say nothing of the excellent publications of the 
Vahgiya Sahitya Pari^d, there are many admirable works 
on grammar and philology. Such are Mr. Ravindranath 
Tagore’s suggestive and interesting Sabda-tattuxx^ and 
Mahamahopadh&y Prasanna Chandra VidySracna’s So^hity^ 
PraveS, and Mr. Duj^i Chandra SanySl’s BhdsH VijHaiiy 
and several scattered philological essays by my old friend, 
Mr. Vires war Sen. RayYatindra nith Chaudhurl,the amiable 
Secretary of the Vaogiya Sahitya Pariaad, cells me that, 
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‘‘in order to make Western scholars acquainted with the 
work the Pari^d has been doing during the last twenty 
years, it has been decided to publish a copy and an index— 
in Englirfi and in Bengali—of the first twenty volumes of 
the Journal." Here is an excellent, a patriotic work, which 
might well have the recognition and support of the Uni¬ 
versity and, perhaps, even of Government. 1 might give 
many more details to show that one, at least, of the Indian 
vernaculars is not being neglected. I only mention these 
matters in order to show that, if the time has not yet arrived 
for the use of Bengali as a medium of University teaching, 
it does seem chat the great University of Calcutta might 
now recognize vernacular scholarship, and might confer its 
degrees on those who are willing to further the cause of 
vernacular learning by devoting their lives to its service, 
The standard set should be very high; the degree, if a 
degree in the vernaculars should be granted, should be 
difficult of attainment. The examiners should include men 
who have some knowledge of philological study in Europe; 
the learning demanded of candidates should be more sub¬ 
stantial and scientific than the erudition (excellent in its 
way) of the old-fashioned gum f/tahaiay and pandit. But 
the time does seem to have arrived when the Universities 
of India might recognize that the vernaculars can provide 
(he materials for scholarly study. Even in the case of the 
more backward vernaculars, chose which do not yet possess 
a large vocabulary and a rich literature, there is much to 
be achieved by dose and comparative study. Most. 
of us know, if only by report, of the extraordinary results 
obtained by Pater Schmidt of Vienna through his study 
of the Mon-Annam family of languages. Among the 
alumni of the Calcutta University are many Khasias, 
speakers of the most developed branch of this now famous 
group of speeches. 1 have purposely refrained from men¬ 
tioning anthropology as a study cognate to that of modern 
languages, but I cannot conclude without mentioning that 
at least one laborious work on ethnology has already been 
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published in Bengali—Mr. Satis Chandra Ghose's study 
of the CASAmds. a race of mixed Bengali and Aracanese 
origin. This forms the twenty*fourth volume of the 
Grantkdvali of the Parifad. If there are any Bengali 
gentlemen present, they will no doubt point out omissions 
in my very rough enumeration of the work done in their 
vernacular. I hope that. In that case, they will support 
my contention that vernacular learning should receive 
academical recognition. It should not be alienated from 
European studies. On the contrary, it should be regarded 
as a contribution to the disinterested work already performed 
in India and Europe. But the Universities of India should 
take a part in encouraging and directing vernacular studies. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting 9f the Eait India AnocUtlon held at 2J, Cronivdl Road, 
South Kcoeingicn, on Tueaday, November id, e paper entitled 
**The Vernaculara in Indian Univeriitiea" was read by Mn Janes 
Pninmond Anderson, i.c.8. (retired^ Sir Lancelot Hare, k.C.S.J., C.t.X. 
(lace LiautenanvGovernor of Eaat Bengal and Assam), occupied the chair, 
and the following ladies and gerttlemaa, arsongit otheri, were preaeat: 
Mirsa Abbas AUBtig, c.Si., Mr. C £. Buckland. Ci.S., Lady Elliott, Mra. 
Luttman Johnsoa. Mrs. Villien Stuart, Mr. H. N. Harris, Mr. H. R. Cook, 
Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. R. F. Cbliholm, Mr. W. Colds cream, Mr. J. S. 
Dbanjibboy, Mr.S. A. Sami, Mr. R Sewell, Mrs. Haigh, Mr. J. BehesDilian. 
Mr. I. K. Sahai, Mr. W. Skinner, Mr. N. B. Nagarkar, Thakur Sbri Jeisraj- 
finghji Seerodia. Mr. Sundara Raja, Mr. A. Bruce Joy, a.u.A., Mr. Duncan 
Irvine, Mr. Shah Naimatallah, Mr. A. O. Koreishi, Mr. and Mra F. G. 
Wigley, Mr. K. L. Venkataraman, Mr. Cbuni Lai, Mr. F. W. Barber, Dr. 
Bhabba, Mr. M. A Aaiin, Mr. A. Russell, Mr. M. N. Kaul, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roland Maitland, Mr. R. F. J. Maitland, Mr. M. M. Gandevii, Mr. E. 
Haggard, Miss Lambert, Miss Gertrude Roberts, Mrs. White, Mrs. Mubdy, 
Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. Grey, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mrs. Fiaok Elliott, Mr. A, H. 
Beavan. Mr. E. B. Harris, and Dr. John Pollen, ci.s. 

The SscaBTAey; Ladies and gentlemen, on cbla occasion we are gathered 
together in a homely fashion under this roof by the kind permisstoo of the 
Household Coenmiuee to whom we are very grateful for the kindness they 
have shown to us. 

Tht Chajrhav : The subject our lecturer is gmng to speak about tQ<day 
is the question of the position the vernacular languages should take in the 
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Unircafty curriculum io ladin. Tbe subject, I thiok, is $> itry importanr 
ooe, sod 1 am quite sure we shall hear from Mr. AadersoD somethiog 
which wQI pve us cause for serious couaideratlou, and will, I hope, lead 
to a veiyusefol dUcus^Oo afrervards. Mr. Andersoa briogs to this subject 
a rerf great kaowiedp of ooe of the veroacuUr languages of lodia—the 
Beagali-^d be also has a great deal of experience of the loner woikiog 
of the UDiversities, which be bas carefully studied. I therefore anridpate 
that the discussion to*day will be of extreme interest 1 have much 
pleasure to calHog upoa him. 

The LfiCTCfcBR; Ladies aad geotlemen, before I begin reading my paper 
will you allow me to make one or two very brief personal expianaticos. 
In the 6rst place, I am a little deaf and so I may not hear all tbe com¬ 
ments you may make. If 1 seem not to have answered aoy cfiricisms 
please do not think it U from want of coartesy, or frOm want of eompr^ 
heosioa; you will uudeniaod it will be because I shall not base heard 
them. Tbe other comment is that 1 feel that in readiog this paper I am, 
perhaps, dealing with a subject which is a little beyond ne; the subject 
was au^esCed to me by friends io India, gentlemen who are interested in 
University problerns, who desired to have the advice of members of our 
Association, and it was with their help and encouragement that I ventured 
to write what I am now going to read to you. (Hear, bear.) 

The lecture was theo read, and received with applause. 

Tbe Chmui/a^ : Ladies and geotlemen, I do not know that I can add 
anything very much which will be useful. There is one question I ooticed 
which the lecturer carefully kept away from, and that is, What is likely to 
be tbe effect of the proposals put forward by Mr. Anderson oo tbe develoiv 
raeot of the veraacnlar languages. There are a good many people who 
will say that a laoguage, like Topsy, should grow; It should not be driven 
io this directioQ. or jo that direction. Very often, I am afraid, the scholars 
think that they should decide in what direction a language should move. 
There is oo question that when the enormous populations which now use 
tbe vernaculars come to be educated, and to be taught to read and io 
write, a literature will grow up to supply tbe demand which they will make. 

1 think, for instance, the populatioo in Bengal who use the Bengali ver- 
' nacular is something like 40,000,000, and when they war^t books or 
material for theft literature they will get them. Exactly what the literature 
will be it is exceedingly difScuIt to say, but perhaps there will be many— 

I do oot tbe line myself, but I put it forward as a suggestion—who 
think that the Kholaxs will not do a very great deal la deciding tbe line 
on which tbe vemacufars should develop. The direction the vernaculars 
are likely to take under that influence will be, I am sure, tbe adoption 
of a lot of terms for which the common man will have no use whatever, 
and 1 expect you will find that the popular writers will be the men who 
will avoid chose terms, and that tbe real development of the vernacular 
literature will run away from tbe University teacher. Still, X think that 
tbe University should teach the vemaculsrs, which should lind a place in 
the Univenlty curriculum. 

Mr. Dcmcah Irvine said that be labonied under an initial difficulty 
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of tone QUfQitiidft. Wbeo he read the paper he was struck by the use of 
the word '* veruculai8»'* aod be would have liked somerbing ia the shape 
of a definitioa of that word from the lecturer. He gathered from the use 
he had made of (be word “iodigeaous " that be laeanc the spokeu dialects 
(which were very numerous) in use id India. He himself used to be able 
to speak Tacnil with considerable fluenc^i and be knew enough to be able 
to do bis business when he happened to be where so other dialect was 
spoken. He fully agreed with one of the apeakets quoted by the lecturer 
that the use of the three R*s in the vernaculars would be extremely useful; 
every native boy or girl should certainly be able to read and write their 
own spoken languagCi but when it came to anything that could be profit' 
ably vied in the cuthculum of the Universities be felt face to face with 
a difficulty^ and that was that personalty he was not aware of Che existence 
of anything that could be strictly called 'Wernaeular” literature, at least in 
any of those dialects which he knew. He knew nothing of the dialects of 
the rest of Indian but ao far as his small experience went* when they came, 
to anything beyond the little itory*books In Tamil, which were very useful 
to teach boys and girls In school, the more “ literary " writings were in 
poetry, almost entirely Sanskrit, which could not be called “vernacular** 
literature at all. He had never come across anything worth calling classical 
literature which could be profitably taught in the Universities In any of the 
dialects with which he was acquainted. He had therefore some difficulty 
in seeing what use there would be In making students at (be Universiues 
carry On their studies In the vernacular, certainly in Madru, to which be 
confined himself. If he might suggest an amended title for the lecture, it 
would be '^Sengali In the Calcutta University." If the lecturer intended 
to extend hli theory to the Madras vernaculars as a means of University 
education, be was at a loss to know where the literature and books would 
come from; possibly some of the present-day pundits were writing essays, 
eto. In the vernacular, but that was hardly appropriate for University 
educaiioQ. Surely the student In the University wanted something that 
had been written before bia day. Turning to the merely practical side, he 
had sat on the Bench in India for a good many years, and had come 
across a few old-fashioned Vakils who knew nothing of English, or any 
language except tbeir own veroacular, and as a result they were under 
a very great diubiiiiy; there was not a single commentary in the vernacular, 
and beyond the text of their law-books, which they knew probably u well 
or better than he did, they were hopelessly at sea when anyone produced 
any authority In the shape of a commentary or a decision against them. 
Of course he did not say that that in itself was a sufficient reason for 
excluding vernaculars from the Universities. 

Thakur Shri JessyAiSIKCKM Sk£$ODtA, Editor of the Rajput Herald, 
said that be bad nothing to say against the paper. When he had notice of 
the paper, he thought somehow or other it would be in opposition to the 
popular sentiment in India that instead of Engluh the vernaculars should 
be taken, but after reading the paper he agreed with the lecturer in every 
sentiment he put forward. At (he sarae tlm^ be wished to bear him out 
that the vemaculats were only to be the secondary and not the primary 
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BMgu* . Just in tbe same way as Latio bad be«n the primary means of 
making the EngHsb language vbet it is to>day, so at tbe present moment 
the veroacuUrs should be utilised in the same vay, and English sboold be 
tbe raedium for the higher educatioo in tbe Univenities. The last speaker 
had just said there vas bo literature in tbe Teraaculars \ but although be 
was cot very well aequaiated with the South, he thought there was a good 
deal of vernacular literature, and he did not think it was all written in 
Sanskrit. Tamil had avast literature of its own, and was tbe only language 
ouuide the Sanskrit group. Aa for the reference to the technical terms 
which might be used in tbe higher scientific works, just as in English they 
had tbe assistance of Greek and Latin in coining words to suit theoccaalon, 
be suppoaed they would he able also to coin words suitable for their 
technical terms. Ai an isiianee, tbe late Raja of Jaipur had Kapler’s 
logarithma translated into Sanskrit and then into Hind:; and as the lecturer 
bad pointed out, there were a good many scientific works ia Sanskrit, tod 
be aapposed they could develop them. He was glad to know that for the 
future IndiaDs might be able to know their own veraaculars much better 
than they did at the present time. 

Ma. M. M. Gandsvu aaid that they would all agree they bad listened 
to a very thoughtful addretSi and one which was not likely to raise much 
criticism, ft was noticeable to observe that the lecturer said he did not 
for a moment suggest that a knowledge of the verneculers should be made 
I compulsory. He felt that in that respect be was right, and that if it was 
made voluntary there wsa great scope for the cultivation of the veraaculan. 
He had little experience Of tbe other Universities, hut he koew a little of 
Rombiy, where he believed about a decade ago they made a change ia 6e 
UMvarvity curriculum, and that was that the vernacuiars of tbe Froviaoe 
should be introduced for tbe M.A. examlnatioD, and he believed those 
who wanted to eultivate the language could take advantage of the iastruc> 
tion that was given. The lecturer hed observed that among the civilians 
there was not much scope for the cultivation of the vernacular languages 
owing to the fall lo the value of the rupee, and that the reward was not 
a sflfEcient temptation to civilians to eultivate the vernaculars. He would 
not quanel with the reward of Rs. t|000 or Rs. e,ooo, but he thought 
there should be a voluntary element io it, and then he believed those 
civilians who had a special liking for a language would, irrespective of the 
reward, make it tbeir own, and later possibly publish standard works in 
that language, aa many British dviUans had done. He bad a recollection 
that at some stage the ieciorer suggested that too much importance was 
paid to the study of English, with the result that tbe vernaculars were 
neglected and undeveloped. He did not agree with him, and bis know* 
ledge of the Bombay Province supported him in the view that to a^te 
of tbe instruction being given ia English, the vernaculars were very well 
cultivated aod studied by Indian scholars. As an instance, be would like 
to quote Professor Rajvad^ of Poona, who was a great scholar of history, 
who, although be bad a great knowledge of English and had a very facile 
pen in Boglish, still prefened to write his original works io bis own 
language. Such initances could easily be rcultiplied, and they would 
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tend (o show xh^t though English was studied by roost people ia lodia, 
it bad not ia any way deteriorated the value of the veniacijlaxs> oor had it 
ia any way killed the study of them. (Hear, bear.) 

Mr. R. Stwgxb apoke shortly oo the subject of Tamil literature. He 
said that, such as ic was, that literature was very ancient, and that little 
was known of anything that could be called roediaval Tamil literature. 
The koown ancient works dated from perhaps the ^tb to the eighth 
century a.d. or thereabouts, and then, with the exception of one or two 
urroaomical works of the thirteenth century, nothing that can be classed 
as literature is known till modern times. The language of the ancient 
works is totally different froro modem Tamil^ai different as Anglo-Suoa 
is from modera English—so that, except as an iutereiting study, there Is 
nothing to induce the modern Tamilian ro take up the subject. But from 
the aotiquaiiao, and especially from tbe historical, point of view, no doubt 
the study of the vernaculars all ever India ought to be encouraged. The 
Univeriities should certainly do all in their power to increase amongst tbe 
people of India the knowledge of their country's history, aad a knowledge 
of the ancient languages and their growth is indispensable to this end. 
The paleography of the written characters should be uught, so that people 
may be able to take an mterest In the immeose number of historical ia> 
seriptlons which exist, especially in Southern India. But It rouse be 
distinctly rernembered that such a course of study would be academic 
and scholastic; it would not be entered on by the ordinary Indian student 
who has to make his way in a practical and utilitarian world. 

Mr. CRiSHOLU said he had not tbe fainteat intention of meuuring 
swords with the learned lecturer or with any of those who had spoken so 
admirably on the subject under discussion; he simply looked at It from 
the point of view of the man in the street—tbe comroonienie point of 
Tiew. When he was ia India, he commenced his service in Bengal, and 
be was at once sent out into the district without knowing a word of the 
language, and in going about he saw the way in which children acquired 
a knowledge of the vernacular. Many present would probably know the 
method of learning the alphabet. A space was eleered In the village, sand 
spread over ir, and tbe pundit wrote the letters in a circle, and all the 
children eat round and rocked themselves, squatting, from one letter to 
the other, tracing each with their fingers, and shouting out ‘‘Bhoiaka, 
bhoieka, bhoidrigek* (the names of the letters), and the noise went on 
all round the circle, all speaking at once. That was being done by 
thousands, even millions, of childreti—it was an actual force—and they 
might as well put their backs against a locomotive engine and try and stop 
it from starting as attempt to coerce so vast an educational force. He 
looked upon English in India in much the same way as he did upon Latin 
of tbe Renaissance period in England. It was the classical language of 
tbe time, but, as lime moved on, it would be displaced by the vernaculan 
as certainly as liStin had been displaced In England by English. (Hear, 
bear.) 

Mb. Abbas Au Baio said that bis irapressioos were confined CO what 
he bad heard In the course of tbe discussion, as be was not present when 
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eb« psp«r vu read, and had no exact idea of iC» cooienu. He believed 
the que»t!on was between the merits of English and the Indian wemaculan 
as the media of ioiCniction in the primary and the higher stages of educa* 
tion. References were made to the time when Latin was the language of 
learning in this country and indeed all over Eiirope> and Mr. Chisholm 
thought ibat English was likely to be displaced in Indie by the vernaculars 
of the country as lalin had been in England. With all defcKnce he 
would venture to remind Mr. Chisholm of one dominant factor in the 
silostion. The ascendancy of Latin waned a Europe with the decline 
and fall of the Roman power. English would share a similar fate if the 
British ceased to be the ruling power in India—which God forbid. 
Under Moghul rule Persian was the language understood from one end of 
India to the other, and all the principal elementa of society made Persian 
a subject of special study. The same thing wea happening in regard 
to English la India ta*day. Many of the less known of the S78 Indian 
veraaculars were without any literature and even without e script. There 
was a dUtioet tendency In recent years, as the result of eipaoding inter* 
communication and increasing education, for the more important 
vernaculars to absorb those spoken by minorities. The greater Indian 
vernaculara, such ai Urdu and Bengali, would survive and continue 
to develop, but only as the media of primiiy and secondary education. 
For instruction in the higher sciences, arts, and philosophy, a more 
efflolent medium, like the English language, with a rich and copious 
vocabulary and a vigoroua literature, was essential. To utilixa the Indlen 
vernaculara for Univeraity education would be as absurd as making Welali 
or Erse the cbannele of instruction at the English Univeraiiiei. 

Ka. CoLomtAU said he was la the same position u the latt speaker ; 
he bad Dot htaid the paper read, but he had gathered the gist of it from 
what be had heard in the diKusaion, and he agreed with the last speaker 
that some of the vernaculars of India, such u Urdu, and Bengali, 
and, possibly, Hindi, might be included in the subjects of a Uoiverslty 
course. He did not think they had now, or would ever have, in those 
languages, so far as his knowledge extended, a literature which would 
enable them to carry on In them the higher education of India. English 
bed been in the field so long and was a matured language. But at the 
same time be heartily eympatblaed with the asptraiions of those who 
were endeavouring to promote the learning of those grand vernaculars, • 
Bengali and Urdu, which wete still pvwitig languages. There was 
already a great deal of excellent Utetature in them, and he would not like 
to see them neglected; he certainly thought that they might be raised to 
the rank of University study. 

The LsetORBO, in replying to the discussion, said: Ladles end gentle- 
men, I am very pleased and proud to have succeeded io giving rise to so 
interesting and admirable a discussion. 1 did not hope to have evoked 
anything like so important a discussion, and 1 atu very much obliged to 
you for having taken so much interest io the subject. I have listened to 
every word that has been said with the greatest possible intecest. but I do 
not wish to enlarge agaio on the subject of my paper. 1 bepo by saying 
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It is 1 difficult subject, end there is & great deal to be said oa both sides, 
as is oaBifest from what we have heard this evening. I am afraid I am 
respootible for bringing Lado into the matter. We have been told that 
Eoglisb depends on the comiouance of the English rule, and diden from 
Xatin in that respect, but please rem ember that Larin is not ;et dead. 
(Hear, heir.) It has left its traces; and certalolf the Freocb people 
would be very angry if you told them they were oot a Latin people. Of 
course, there 11 no doubt as to the extent English is ssturatlng and 
penetrating the modem Isnguagee of India. I am bold enough to say 
now, after wbar we have heard to-day, that part of Mr. Ravindranath 
Tagore's wonderful achievement is undoubtedly due to the knowledge he 
has of English literature; it has affected his imagination and his style, and 
made Bengali in hia hands an instrument of much greater literary power 
than it would have been if he had not known English. 

In conclusion 1 have only to thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for the 
kindness you have shown to me this evening, and for the valuable and 
interesting remarks to which I have had the pleasure of listening. (Hear, 
hear and applause.) 

The SicitmitY, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Lecturer and 
Chairman, said he wished to express the gratitude of the Association for 
the treat they had had. Mr. Anderson was a very modest man, and he 
himself hardly recognised the great powet he poisesssd for good Over 
India, both young and old. In the discussion the word dialect" had 
been used as if it were the equivalent of " language he need hardly 
explain that that was not so—the two were quite distinct terms. Ke 
thought the Lecturer was right In urging that they Should have vernacular 
Chairs (n the University. In bis own dear old country they intended 
ultimately to revive the Erie langoige, very much in the way it had been 
mentioned they might deal with some of the languages of Southern Indis I 
The lecturer had dwelt in his reply upon the wonderful power that Latin 
still was in the Isnguages of the world. Well, after all, English was only 
1 modified Latin, lo the course of his duties coouecced with s world-wide 
movement he had to itudy closely the root-words of the civilized races of 
the world, aod it was positively wonderful how many words in all the 
languages could be traced to what appeared to be a Latin or Roman 
source. He sometimes fancied, as a result of his researches, that Che 
Latin races could not have been the original races in that part of the 
world from which they afterwards controlled s great Ernpire. He thought 
they must have pressed the indigenous tribes out of Italy and those parts 
and driven them further North and West, and that these tribes were now 
only just coming into their own ^aln. There must be some truth in this 
theory, because the root-words (or the stem-words, for no one had got to 
the roots yet) of civilised Europe (and he might say of Arabia, Babylonia, 
and of Egypt) were so closely connected with words that were so generaily 
supposed to be of Larin origin. 

Mr. FfitfNtNQTOH seconded the vbte of tbaoka, and the Chairman 
suitably replied. The meeting then terminated. 
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I, DoCUUBNTS Cbincib d&iouvbrts par Ausn. Stbih dans lbs 
Sables du TUBKistAy OititNtAL. Public et traduits par Edouard 
Chavtnufta. (Oxford: Universi^ Pnst.) Price ;^3 31. net. 

At last a Britlib public body bas made a noble beginning In aub' 
veatiooing or endowing* to to tpeab, pure Cbipcae reiearch, and it is to 
bo hoped that the brilliant results thus attained at the outstari will induce 
tbe Briiitb Government and Brititb societies generally to extend to 
CsDtral Asian atudiei tbe same meed of encouragement that has always 
been given to them in IVance* whether under tbe monarchy, the empire, 
or the republic, which fact has consequently had the elfact of placiog and 
keying French sinologues si euilyai the bead of tbelr kind, as is cow 
afresh Ihe case in another sphere of utility with French airmen. At the 
same time, in connection with ibe present specific matter, it must not be 
forgotten that we students owe an initial debt of gratitude to the lodiao 
Government^more seigniorial and leisurely, perhaps, in its moods than Its 
bosy parent at hone-»ror having despatched Sir Aurel Stela on vatrioua 
missions of espioratlon. Sir Aurd’s sagscltyi carefulness, and—it It prS' 
sumed German^thoroughness in collecting these marvellous relics from 
the Tunhwary and Khoten regions have placed our museums in an 
enviable position, and in regard to the particular speciality of wooden* 
peg'’ Htemture have pieced London In a condition of at least temporary 
eoperiority over Paris, though France ii amply avenged for this pre¬ 
sumption by our haviog bad perforce to appeal to a distinguished French 
sinologue in order to obtain adequate appraisement and elucidation of the 
treasures found by the distinguished explorer. Indeed, Sir Aurel Stein’s 
marvellous collection would have been of little value to the general public 
had not his wisdom or his good fortune impelled him to hand part, if not 
all, of it over for examination to Professor Cbavanues. It is probable that 
there are not half a dozen sinologues in existence capable of thoroughly 
understanding all the inner mysteries of the subject rescued from the 
SwfgMt for us by this illustrious and patient scbolax. With tbe ex¬ 
ception cf his colleague M. Paul PelUot—who seems, in fact, to have been 
consulted, and to have willingly rendered some casual assistance m the 
present great work—and possibly of M. Beithold Laufer (Field Museum, 
Chicago), two gentlemen who with M, Chavannes are io a fair way of 
completely revolutionizing the minute study of Cbineae, it is doubtful if 
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ao; other sinolcgaes m U17 conntrj, least of all native aioologues of Cbioa 
herself, could have accomplished what M. Chavanoos has done; and it is 
quite cetlaio that not a single cue could have achieved the resolts he baa 
achieved in a more thorough and mote diiintecested and just apint. 
M. Chavaanes himself has been one of the foremost authoritiee upon 
ancient Cbineae script and writing materiab. Students of this particular 
branch of ainolog; (see Asinfic Quarttrly /(fVNv>f October, 1908) have 
been known to reproach Chinese antiquity because it has failed to pre* 
serve for us evidences akin to the Egyptian pafyn or the Babylonian clay ; 
but here we have before our gloating eyes oot only perishable wood and 
paper preserved hermetically by the burniog sands, but we have It all 
in a language aod a form which is almost as comprehensible to us not/ 
as it was to the Chinese of a,oeo years ago. It Is positively marvellous 
to think how very Utde the Chinese letters, inventories, prescriptions, 
csJendari, and, in short, all written matter on woodeo pegs and tablets 
touching matters governmental, economical, or personal, differed from the 
same documents as they would be written on paper today. Neither 
Egyptian nor Babylonian antiquity can thus connect itself Jutelligibly and 
immediately with modern workaday practice. Unfortunately, the editor, 
who apparently only received the book->cr, at all eventt, only sent h for 
review— a few days before going to press. Is compelled to limit the spsce 
left available after the occupation of unusually great space by reviews on 
other remarkable Chinese subjects, and therefore it is impossible for the 
moment to do more (November a8) than to say a few general words by 
way of examination. It is as though the original correspondence, say, iA 
Csssar, Vespasian, and Severus, with their lieutenants In England, had 
been dug up intact in the neighbourhood of Chester, Newcastle, and 
York: together with private letters to snd from the soldiers and oCBcers; 
bills of stores; expenditure; accouuts of guardhouses from Dover and 
London to the North; complete Ronaao calendars; original fragments of 
Papinian and Paulus; personal ''papers" showing from what province 
and village in Italy each soldier came : and, in fact, tUuitratlng everything 
necessary to provide us with an accurate photograph, or even mental 
moving cinematograph, of Roman military life in Albion and Gaul. 
Needless to uy, each of the thousand or so of manuscript documents, 
most of which are photographed to scale, besides being translsxed Into 
French and reproduced in plain modern printed Chinese, will be carefully 
studied (smd couoiented upon where necessary) some other time. Mean* 
while a special tribute must be paid to the memory of the late Father 
Pierre Hoang, who (as mentlcned in the Aix^tU Quarterly ^evievf of 
January, 1911) spent bis last hours in completing his wonderful Ceru 
eordana of Dafts, that priceless work which enables hi Cbavannes to 
** reconstruct the crime " in each event or case to a day, or even in many 
instances to an hour. Meanwhile it may be said without exaggeration 
that he has performed a public service (o mankind of the highest class. 
His great volume, which is cheap at three guineas, even to the non* 
specialist reader, is nothing less than epceh*roakiog. No doubt other 
explorers and excavators will now be encouraged to seek similar Chinese 
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links with tbe psat in Baclriana, Sc^duma, iUsbgarul* etc^ aod (has 
throw much desired light upon the KusbsQ or Epbtbalite civilisation and 
the development of Buddhism In High Asia.—£> K. Pabxbr. 


2. Koriah FolR'Talss : lups, Ghosts, and FAfRiBS. Translated from 
the Korean of Im Bang and Yi R^k. By James S. Gale. (London: 
/. J/l Z>in* ttni &>w.) Price 31. 6d net. 

Im Baog^ Governor of Seoul, was a statesman of literary renown living 
in the seventeenih and early pan of the eighteenth centuries. Yi Ryub, 
" a man of eumy offices and many distinctions in the way of literary eacel* 
leoce,’’ flourished ia the h^enth century. We coramend these terse, 
quaint stories—some of romantic love, sorce of strange wizardries and 
magics, some mere records of suggestive happenings-to all students of 
the Chinese culture. Those interested in psychical research will regret 
that Prince Cheung did not leave behind him the prescription for bis most 
successful kill devil pills.” “ The man who lost his legs'* seems a Far 
Easters variation of the adventure of Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus. 
A misprint of r564 for r4d4 in the biographical foreword should be 
amended in a second edition.—H. M. H. 


3. Tju Live AHD TrtovGHt OR Japan. With twenty>five illustrations. 

By Oiukura*YoihUaburOi Professor at the Higher Normal School, 

Tokyo. (London: DtnfandSwt.) Price 3s. fid. net. 

Id his ueaiiumlng, almost deprecating, manner, the author tells us that 
bis wholly delightful little volume Is " a result of my humble attempts to 
bring about a better underaunding of my native land by the Occidental 
mind . . . and to show that Japan, in spite of such modern developments 
as the feminist or the anarchist movements, still remains in spirit very 
much tbe same as she ever was in the days of yore.** Japan—essentially 
conservative in spirit, as she is catholic in her powers of assimilatloB—is 
tO'day, in her feverish adoption of European methods and culture, merely 
realiring a further stage in her evolution, for which her whole past has 
been an orderly preparation. She has embraced in turn Confucianism, 
Laoiso, Buddbism—and, but that she astutely foresaw foreign intervention 
with the advent of missioaaiies, would have added Christianity—not as 
new faiths, but as the note complete aod scientific formulation of native 
ideals, sad as a means of achieving deeper and wider self-expression 
through the absorption of tbe foreign culture they introduced. Her desul* 
tory intetcourse with Europe during the sixteenth and seveateentb cen¬ 
turies was raalntaioed chiefly for tbe sake of the new medical and other 
sdSDce it brought to her shores. And now, ia obedience to tbe memorable 
prooouncemeot of tbe late Emperor in iSfig, that “knowledge shall be 
sought for throughout tbe world, that tbe weKare of the Em^ure may be 
promoted,’' Japan is flinging herself heart and soul on Ocddeotal civUiza- 
tion, to extract fresh treasure for her national enrichment. The professor 
makes a touching appeal to bis Western readers to “kipdly continue to 
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\in the ideal lives, full of sweet and suoshlne, if not for jrour owo ends, at 
least for the sake of the edification of your most bumble studeots over tbe 
sea. the Japanese.''—H. M. H. 

4. Geus or Japan SSE Aet and Handiceafi. By George Asbdown 

Audaley, f.r.i.b.a. (I.oodon: Sam/sent Lffw, Manton and C9. 

1513) 

Mr. Audaley has already contributed many valuable and beautiful works 
to literature oa music, art, and arcbiiecture, but this, bis latest ‘‘Gems of 
Japanese Artaud Handicraft," excels them all. It is a wonderful publican 
tion. Within Its cover Lenuercier and Cie. of Paris, aided by their able 
sta^ of liibographers. have prepared as ralthfully as one art can delineate 
aaotber representative plates painting aod colour-printing; (a) em¬ 

broidery; (3) textile bbrica; (4) lacquer; (5) inerusted work; (d) metal 
work; (7) doisoond; (8) modelling and earviog. These plates coo* 
stitute a series of exquisite examples of the work of special artists with 
whose names Japanese art lovers are well acquainted. Aipanorama of single 
sheets following one after another io sequence shows forth many of the 
beat aod richest tpecimeoa of Par Eastern artaod genius. The eyes become 
daisied and bewildered by colour, tone, and semitone, all tenderly didused 
and portrayed. Light and shadow, gold tracery, diaper patterns, sym¬ 
bolic designs, perfect modelling, are selected and worked out with tbe 
utmost care. The examples of lacquer inerusted work cannot be too 
highly praised. 

In the essay that preludes this wealth of repreaenutive Illustration, under 
• separate cover, we reeognite much that Mr. Audiley set down In bis 
former work, " The Keramic Art of Jopan." published conjointly with bit 
able confrere the late James Lord Bowes of Liverpool, whose museum will 
long be remembered, though it has ceased to exist. 

"Gems of Japanese Art and Handicraft*' does ample Justice (o the 
triumph and industrial skill of a people who, although they created these 
precious objects in an age of quietness, confidence, and seclusion, are oow 
in this their hour of necessity the moat active race on the face Of the earth. 

If there Is a fault in tbe production of the publication before us, it is the 
manner in which the portfolio la constructed. This is decidedly cumber¬ 
some. Even the rich, red leather royal men of the Kiku and tbe yellow 
lining does not atone for tbe decided want of artistic feeling expected. 
" The ILeramic Ait of Japan " was, on its publication, considered " worthy 
of a King's library.'' To what higher place of honour can we relegate Mr. 
Audsley’i latest labour of love? May it become a national heirloom, for 
its place ie decidedly among the best and most beautiful books of this new 
century.—S. 

$. The Kbuoioh of the Sahoraj. (Luzac's Oriental Keli^us Series.) 

By Kaiten Nukariya, Professor of the Buddhist College, Tokyo. 

(London: Luvuand Co. 1913.) 

Tbe author of this volume wishes to point out the great diderences that 
exist among the Buddhistic schools of religiOD, and more particularly 
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between Southern aod Hortbetn Buddhism. He statee- that concemifig 
these divisions veiy little has beea wriiteo, aod stOl less preserved, owiog 
to neglect or daiaage of boohs aud raauuscnpts bf fire. 

The followers of the Horlhern School are koown u the Zen sect, Zen 
being the Sinico*Jspanese abbreviation for the Sanskrit Dbyaria* or 
Meditation. It is a religion of tradition, carried on from one generation 
to another by precept and practice. Kaiten Nultariya considers the 
imporutbee this religious system cau hardly be exaggerated, baviog iaflu* 
enced in the past to such a high degree that noble class of dlitioguished 
soldiers called ^amutoi, whose virtues have been constantly proclaimed 
to us duri^ the last fifty yean. He further states it is Zen that Japan 
has acknowledged as an ideal doctrine for her rising generation. The 
book requires careful reading and deep study. It is decidedly an Inter* 
estiog additioa to Luzac’s Orieotal Religious Series.—S. 


BOOKS ON INDIA 

6 OKWiaAL Sut Alkxamdsr Tavlor. By A. C Taylor/ {Williams 
and Rarfatt.) Price 151. net. Two volumes. 

This monumental work describes the achievemeata of a very gallast 
General of Mutiny times. It is also controversial in its character, as it 
raises once more the question of who was responsible^ and to whom the 
credit was due, for the taking of Delhi. We cannot, therefor^ attempt 
here to give more than a preliminary notice of a book which is bound to 
provoke some discussion in the columns ofthe^mV». Alexander Taylor 
ceme ftom a Scoich*Irish stock, and is an interesting example of the effect 
of heredity, educstioo, and environment on character. He received an 
ideal and peculiar training at Hofwyh in Swllxerlandt under a professor, 
who was filled with the edueslionaJ ideals of Rousseau, the influence of 
which was apparent throughout his whole life and markedly In his extreme 
old age. Again, his friends Lord Z^wrence, I^rd Napier, Nicholson, and 
Chamberlain, were all men of iron, and reflected the idealistic conceptions 
of bis life, which was totally devoted to public ends. AUo he shared with 
some of bis friends of that time that extreme dislike of personal ambldon 
or self'advertisement, which be ingrained so thoroughly into the minds 
of bis pupils during his administration of Cooper's HilL Miss Taylor 
reveals efiechvely the character of her illustrious father in the numerous 
incidents she relates of his varied career; the swimming of the Indus; 
the military week^eods in the Himalayas; the adventurous life before 
Delhi; between there aod Lucknow-^tbe expedition to Mulka; the 
incident of Sunday service at Kuric. 'Die work is not only a noble 
biography—it is also a vivid picture of cooditioos in India during those 
years; and she gives excellent tbumbmail sketches of the great figures 
of the other heroes of that time. With regard to tbe Delhi controversy, 
space does dot permit of its examination here. We conteut ourselves for 
the present with saying that the uon-coatroversial parts are admirably 
writteu, and provide excellent reading. 
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7. Art ACCOWT 07 Mv LiFi. Bj Her Higboess NAMb Sultan Jalun 

B^aiDi o.c.sj., O.CI.E. Translated by C H. Payne. M.A«, with map 

and illuatrationa. (London: Jphn Afvmr^.) 

Koone can read the loposj'ng volume of Nawab Sultan Jaban'a aut> 
biography without recogniaing that resouroefuIneH, readineis to graap a 
aituatioOi pleasant or uopleaaaot, and a notable restraint, to make up 
the remarkable personality of the third successive woman ruler of the 
Stale of Bhopal. The account of her life is much more than the title 
euggesta^il is at once a State document and a family history; for she 
traces the events of intportance in connection with the rulersbip from the 
time of ber grandmother, Slkander Begsm, to the yesr 19041 the third year 
of her reign. She achieves the success of creating in her readers an 
appetite for more, and it is to be hoped that the narrative of events from 
1904 to, let us say, 1914, will not be long delayed. 

8. InoiaN Histokical Stuoiu. By H. G. Rawlinson, M.D. \Longma$Ui 

Green and Ce.) 

It is 4 pleasure to read these studies, little connected with each other 
though they are, as they all add to one’s knowledge of Zadiaa history and 
progress. One of the most interesting is placed, curiously enough, last, 
and is 00 "Foreign Influences in the Civillsatioa of Ancient India," and has 
much to tell about the Greek*Scythic culture that filtered eastwards through 
fisetrla. The other studies on older India include a thoughtful one on 
Gautama Buddha, one ori the Buddhist Emperor Asoki, and a pleasant 
study of the ever*new Chinese pilgrims to the Buddhist shrines. The 
vignettes include one on the voyager Ihu Batuta, Akbar, Slvaji, and Ranjit 
Siogh, the two last dealing with the rise of the MaharatU and the Sikh 
powers. Rather incongruously a sketch of the adventures of Robert Knox 
in Ceylon is included; but though rather surprised to And it. one is glad to 
read it, nevertheless.—A. F.S. 

9. Tbb Diwah or Zs^uN'Kissa. Rendered by Magas Lai and Jessie 

Duncan Westbrook. (/cAn Murray.) 

This book, in the "Wisdom of the East’’Series, Is a courageous attempt 
to translate fifty Gbasals written in Persian by the Princess 2 ^b*un*Ni 8 «a, 
the eldest daughter of Aurungsebe. She flourished from 1639 until 1689, 
and the extremely interesting Introduction gives all that Is known of ibU 
studious Mogul Princess, and places ber culture and erudition high. At 
one time her father’s favourite, she was allowed to live the life of a patron 
of arts and letters with very considerable influence, and, while dallying with 
marriage, enjoyed considerable freedom. Later she foil under ber forber’s 
displeasure, and her concealed lover was by his orders boiled in a deg. and 
she herself imprisoned. The writer was a Sunni but a Sufi, and her vers^ 
for which she was famous all ber life, abounds in mystic imagery, God 
usually being addressed as tbe Beautiful Beloved. She attempted to write 
or interpret tbe other Indian religions through ber Sufic ideas, and this 
gives to her poetry, well translated here, a special Indian Interest of its 
own.—A.F.S- 
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10. BiUDSH&W'S THROUGH ROUTES TO THB CHIEF ClTIBS, BaTHIHC 

Health Rssorte of the World* 6oo pAfe$> Full rod cloth. 
Maps, plAoa, aod charU. (Locdon: J/oify Bl<uhJ^k and C^.) 
Frico 6s. DOt. 

We undenund that this is, for alJ practical purposes, a nev book, 
enlirdy rewritten, and greatly extended. It begins witb useful bints for 
cravaUera, then proceeds to enumerate the various batbing resorts of the 
Continent and of Great Britain with all particulars. The next section is 
devoted co the routes of the principal express services. Tbe traveller is 
then taken further afield to practically every part of the world. 


II. A Handbook for Travslurb iv India, Burua, ahd Cevloh. 

(London: Jahn Murray- ipij.) Price sos. 

Tbe above is eu indispensable companion, not only to those travellers 
who take tbeir vocation seriously, but also to such as are bent on pleasure 
only. Originally published in three separate volumes, we now bave the 
whole between tsro coven, and this is tbe ninth edition. The groundwork 
wu originally prepared by Captain Baslwick, while for the description of 
Ceylon «e are indebted, originally, to the late Lord Stanmore. There is a 
long introdueticn giving general hlnis, descriptions of the voyages out, and 
statistical, ethnological, and archteological Information. The description 
of tbe country which follows loaves nothing to be desired. 


Tbe seventh edition of “Mediterranean Winter Resorta," by Eustace 
Reoold'BaU, F.a.o.s., is due in January of this year, aod will be published 
by Kegan Paul, Trench, TtUbner aod Cc., London. 


BOOKS ON THE NEAR EAST 

IS. The f ejkob of the Bast. By H. C. Lukach. (London: MemiUan.) 

Price 181. 

Mr. Lukich's tour in the Near East, which took him a little outside 
the beaten track of the ordinary tourist, is admirably described. Indeed, 
from a liten/y point of view, '‘The Fringe of the East" is worthy of being 
coupled with Miss Lowthiau Bell's “Tbe Desert and tbe Sown," or 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth's “Wanderiog Scholar in the Levant" 

Tbe author has the rare gift of investing welhworn topics with fresh 
interest It is dlfGcuit to say anything new about the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, but Mr. Lukach baa brought home with singular vividness tbe 
8 igni 6 caoce of this remarkable shrine, and can understand tbe bewilder¬ 
ment of tbe stranger who attempted to unravel this maee of chapels, 
shrines, and sanctuaries. His definition of what 1 $, perhaps, tbe most 
famous Christian temple io the world is well worth quoting: “In tbe first 
place, it is a perfect example of the true medteval cathedral, that com¬ 
prehensive scheme which iocluded. io addition to tbe building actually 
set apart for the celebration of the liturgy, the dependent schools and 
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Ofphanag«5, bospicals and lasidencea wberem raligioo and secular life could 
be lived side by side. Secondly, il U tbe gatheriog'place of every form of 
Catholicism, Eastern ar)d Western, a borne of strange races and forgotten 
heres i es, a very Babel of Cbristlanity, in ivbicb Armenian and Jacobltei 
Copt and Abyssinian, have ibeir place, as well as Latin and Orthodox. 
Thirdly, it is the incorporation under a single roof of many churches 
cominemoratiDg many sites/' Tbe author, however, In bis reference to 
tbe miraculous invention of the Cross, is unintentionally a little misleading 
in staling that tbe Church of Constantine (Anastasia) was ** close to a 
snail bill which was already being venerated as the scene of the Cruci* 
dxlon." He is probably referring to tbe Mount Calvary of the Holy 
Sepulchre Church, a rocky knoU only some i j feet above tbe level of the 
church. 

Mr, Lukacb is very happy In his description of Damascus of tO'day^a 
city full of charm iti spite of its modemisailon. Indeed, few Oriental 
cities olTer more startling contrasts between Western civilisation and tbe 
Oriental old<world atmosphere than the ancient capital of Syria, where 
camels dispute the right of way with eleetric trams, and the burnous of the 
stately son of the desert brushes up against the hobblS'Skirt of a Famiao 
tourist. The cosmopolitan character of the Dastuascus street scenes has 
been greatly iotensided since the Mecca railway was built, and Damascus 
haa now become the starting*point of pilgrims from Central Asia and Asia 
Minor, and the tourist, sitting at a Damascus caf^, sees, as at Galuia 
Bridge, half Asia defiling before him.—£. A. K. B. 


13. TuaKKv iH AooMy. Translated from the French of Pierre Loti by 
Bedwin Sands; Published by the A/rUan and Orient Reuea, Lid. 

This is an admirable translation of tbe renowned author's book, ''La 
Turquie Agonisaate/' and the work of translating most have been difficult. 
To those who have been accustomed to tbe Aati*Turk rzianifesUtions of 
the press, tbe above is a veritable eye^peaer. We have heard a little too 
much of Turkish atrocities, and we have seen too much evidence of atro' 
cities committed against tbe Turk. The author is a great admirer of the 
Turks, we might say almost a fanatic, but that only adds to the extreme 
interest of the book. After a few introductory chapters on tbe Turkish* 
Italian War, the author proceeds to grapple with tbe problem of the Balkan 
War. This he doea chiefly by publishing certain letters of great interest, 
written at the time of the crisis. But the beat chapter is entitled "Knights* 
Errant," and really puts the matter la a nutshell 


14. Dsa JVNGSH Tllaxfii KisDSauos. By Field-Marsball.Geeeral voo 
der GolU. Publlsbed by Gthr^dtr Patel, Berlin.) 

This brochure gives In seventy pages the causes to which the distia* 
gnished German military writer attributes tbe defeat of Young Turkey. 
He gives his opinions in a most lucid manDer, and they should cany 
weight by reason of Marshall von der Gclu's long and intimate connection 
with the Turkish army. All those who have studied Turkish afiairs with 
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opco «7eft will ^ree oo tbe main with Freibeir ?on der GoU& Turkey, at 
tbe time of war, was beot oo evclvcog from (be stagnsdoo of tbe andont 
regime iato the light of a great oadoBal revival Ko couBirj could, in 
aioulai ctrcomataaoea, escape passicg through a period of danger. Then 
it was that the ooe^time aUteSrat the iost^gation, and with the financial 
help of Kuaaia, seleed their occaaioo. 2t was only three years since the 
Tiukiah army had been reorganised on paper, and, practically speaking, It 
takes more than three yeaia to carry out reforms so ^nreachiog as those 
EUggedted by MarsbaU von der Golu. Turkey, in coosequence, could 
merely put Into the field an army consisting partly of cadres Of modem* 
trained recruits and partly of a wholesale levy of old and inefficient troops 
vbo krvew nothing of tactical methods, field exercise, tod had never seen 
a modern rifle 

There were other cauiea, which were psychological. But in spite of 
them, in spite of defeat, in spite of the deUmitation Of spheres of influence, 
Freibarr voo der Golts is optimistic. He is convinced that the process of 
regenerarioa will cot suffer, will perhaps gain, from the results of the war. 
One piece of advice he gives to Turkey: "To withdraw officially Into Aiia 
and to take the lead of the Uoslem world." The advantage of the change 
of capital might be a doubtful one. There Is no doubt in my mind about 
the necessity of taking beed cf the second advice. The only nations 
Earope respects nowadays are those she fears.—B. S. 


!$. With rnt Russian Ptuiatws TOjsausAiftw. By Stephen Graham 
(London: MtumiUan and Co.) ys. 6d. 

Mr. Graham shows us a new Jerusalem, which is polaa apart from the 
Jerosalem which the tourist expects, or to which be is accustomed. The 
ordinary traveller has, of course, oo opportunity of teeing below the 
surface, nor has he pedtaps the iocllnation. The author describes the 
Pilgrirn's Way, and thereby gives a valuable contribution to the biblio* 
graphy of Jerusalem. The story of the pious migration of thousands Of 
Rusaun peasants to Jeruialetn and the holy places has, as far as we know, 
never been told before. He is certainly equipped in every way to tell it. 
He travelled as a Una fid* pilgrim, without shirking the diacomforta of 
the pilgrimahip or the crowded hoapicea The numerous illustrations, 
from the author’s own photography, are not the familiar Holy Land snap* 
shots, but depict many aspects of native life which the ordinary tourist 
oever sees.—E. A. R. B. 


x6. Chantilu? in History and Art. By Louise M. Richter. (John 
Murray^ Price si a. 

This is a book which, aa has been rightly stated, fills a gap in the French 
history of art. and will therefore be welcomed by all art*studenta. The 
sumptuous volume is richly decorated with portraits of the owners of 
Chantilly, with rsproduciioos of the famous miniatures of the Trks Riches 
Heures, aod with ouineroua French siRteeoth*ceDtury "crayons,” among 
them originals by Perrdal, and Jean aod Francois Clouet. 
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The book is divided toto two parts. In (be firic» the bUtorf of the 
Cb&ieau of Chamilly. whose owneTs->Hbe Montcnorency^s sod the Priocee 
of Cond£—played so great a part in the history of Prance, is eloquently 
earmed. The author bas shown great skill in blending bistory with art, 
for also in the second part of her book she never quite loses the historical 
thread which makes the chapters on Jeao and Francis Clouet particularly 
fascinating. 

Nor does Mrs. Richter abstain from Brl>aiticism, but plunges, on the 
contrary, courageously into the veaed question of the French Hrieentb and 
sixteantb'Century drawings and their supposed authors. The cooclusion 
she draws is that the subtle art of the French crayons really originated on 
French sol), '*that it was evidently practised by Jean Pouquer, Fendal, and 
probably also to a certain extent by fiourdichon before Jean Clouet ap* 
peared in France "—a conclusion which will no doubt raise great satis* 
faction on the other side of ibe ChAoTiel. It should prove an acceptable 
Cbristcnsi present, and is, we hear, running into a second edition. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

It is a great gratilicatiOD.notonly to hia many Indian friends and admirers, 
but alio to the whole literary world, that Mr. Rabiandranaih Tagore has 
been awarded the Kobel Prise for Literature this year. Tt is a remarkable 
event in more than oneway; for not only hi a the East on this occasion 
taken a crown which has so Atr been invariably held in the West (and he 
is the second Engliih*speaking man of letters to have received it—> 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling was the first), but the recipient has taken the 
remarkable decision of not touching a penny of the stipend, and has 
devoted the whole sum to the furtherance of bis educational ideas at bis 
school at Bolepur. Some may wonder how it is that, with so many rivals 
in the field, this Oriental has snatched the Prise away. We refer them to 
the conditions on which the Prise is given. The literary work in any given 
year which has contributed most to the spiritual uplifting of the human 
race, that our poet has achieved. 

A new book has just been published by Smith Elder, entitled India 
of To'day/’ by E. C. Meysey*Thompion, M.P. He discusses the various 
problems of India in a short but suggestive volume of ajo pages, and 
includes in it a description of bis tour. 

Ouscleyhas brought out '*War and Sport in India "and "OfEcera’ Diary 
in the First Years of Lest Century.” It is an ioteresting contribution to 
the imperial history of a century ago. 

The Rose Garden Series, published by FouUs, has now added to its 
number the " Rose Garden of Persia." with four illustrations in coloor 
by Frederic Gardiner. It gives selections from the treasures of Persian 
poetry. 

Messrs. Constable will soon publish the " Secret History of the Balkan 
War,” by the Special Correspondent for the Tima with (be Bulgarian 
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forcesi while the Greek acnieTements will be described in a book to be 
pablisbed shortly bf Mr. risherUnwia^tbe author of which U D. J. Ca&$a- 
?ettL 

We have just received a pemphlet entitled *' The ArnenUn Question,” 
by Capuin C. F. DiKon*JobD3oo, We znaj quote: '*The reformed 
government of Turkey desires co fulfil her part of ibe Constantinople 
Conventioo by reK^oiziog tbe administration of her Asiatic Proviocee 
with tbe help of British officials, and ioobs to Great Britain for tbe help 
she is entitled to expect ; and so long as Great Britain remains in Cyprus 
she is bound by the Coovention 'to undertake the onerous obligation of a 
defensive allience with Turkey if Russia should attempt to extend her 
anneutians beyond the present frontiers, which the present negotistions 
will assign' (letter of Lord Salisbury to M. Waddingcon, July y, iSyS).” 
We commend ibis brochure to all who have British interests in tbe Kear 
East at heart. It U printed by Hutt and Co.» Leeds. 

“ Truths about India*' is a reprint of various leaflets issued by the East 
India Association bound in a compact form. The title is well chosen. 
Anyone who has visited India at once sees that the articles are by men 
who know their subject The very names of the eontributors, as far as 
they appear, are a guarantee of accuracy. There are excellent articles on 
the recent reforms aod their effects. British rule in India is shown to be 
tbe cheapest and most efficient Goveranaent in existence. The reason for 
this la that there is no ''democratic*' nonsense about ft. In a country 
where public servants are reipoosible to their superiors in knowledge and 
experleoce efficiency of a high order results. A perusal of these pages 
soon shows a men the wonderful amount of constructive work the now* 
abused civilian has contributed to India, and makes one sigh for the time 
when a man of common sense will convince the British public that public 
servants should not be responsible to millions of Ignorant voters. 

The great Improveruent in the condition of tbe peasantry Is another very 
bitereating feature of our work. A series of articles on the Punjab gives a 
birda**eye view of the progress of the last thirty or forty years, which is 
hwtractivei moderate, and convincing. 

lUilways, famines, and other exclusively Indian problems are dealt with 
clearly and concisely. The fstuous twaddle about India talked by amiable 
dreamers like Keir Kardie comes in for rebuke in a dignified and well* 
reasot)ed article. Amongst the contributors are Sit Roland Wilson. Sir 
James Wilson, Sir George Sydenham Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), while 
Lord Aupthill supplies a Foreword—in fine, s most instructive shillings* 
worth. 


Owing to lack of space we have been compelled to omit our customary 
list of books received. 
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EVENINGS AT LONDON THEATRES 

TKftRft rauK be tcmetbing in the etznotphere of the Christmas seeson that 
iiitensiAes oiir delight in old Cavourites whose worth we koow» as againet 
iuiOTitloai which may, of course, be excellent-^r may not. Certaialy 
revivals play a large pert in the list of amusements presented for cur 
approval this month. In order of seniority, the first is ** Charley's Aunt," 
which is celebrating ita iwenty*6rst birthday at the Prince of Wales' Theatre. 
Older, perhaps, counting from the date of its inception, though not eo 
contiaucusly before the public eye, is Sardou'i brilliant comedy '^Diplo* 
macy," in which Mr. Gerald du Meurier has been encouraged by the 
booking to display his manifold talents for many weeks past. 

Christmas would not be complete without Peter Pan; accordingly 
**Peter Pan" Is lodged at Duke of York's, though, we fear, only for 
oatindes. At the same theatre another of Sir J. M. Barrie's plays is being 
presented-^vis., Quality Street"—of which a longer notice appears 
below. This also applies to that most particular favourite of all those who 
indulge in amateur theatricals—a pantomime rehearsal. 

Among new plays perhaps the most noteworthy is '‘Magic," at the Little 
Theatre. It is always interesting to watch the first plunge Into drama 
made by one who haa liready attained high honours in other branches of 
literature. Mr. G. K. Chesterton is too great so artist and too clever 
I man to despise teaching; he has been willing to learn the technical 
lessons of the theatre instead of claiming complete knowledge of stagecraft 
by virtue of his experience of novcLwrlting; the result is a highly attractive 
euterulnment, in which Mr. Chesterton's own imagination has taken full 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by the stage without belittling the 
one or stmoing the other. 

A rdsume of London theatre entertainments cannot nowadays be called 
complete without some mention of the musical comedy and the review. 
The other day 1 read in a paragraph anent the revised version of the 
musical comedy *' The Laughing Husband,” a delightfully naive remark 
to the effect that, since its first production, considerable alterations have 
had to be made to bring the piece down to the level of the audience I 
Certainly, I remember being agreeably surprised to find in the last act of 
the original version not only a really novel aitualion, but also ao ex* 
ceedingly clever piece of character acting. Can this have had to be 
altered ^ 
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with all these mao^^ld attnctiou, serious or ftivolous, grave or gay, 
even the cdom conflriDed dyspeptic can have no excuse for grumbiiog. 
And to crown all, Mr. Arthur Collins is once more delighting our eyes snth 
bis gorgeous Christmas pantomime, to wbicb all the marvellous appliances 
of the Drury Lane stage lend their aid in producing a kaleidoscopic feast 
of beauty and colour. 


Ihifu of Yorifs Quality Street,’' by J. M. Bsrrie. 

** Quality Street" might hate been a dramatisation of Cranford/' but 
it was DOt; for despite a marked retemblaoce In some of the salient charac* 
teriatica, tbe genius of Sir J. M. Barrie has created an entirely individual 
personality, which strangles the bint of plagiarism. Tbe story of the play 
is too well known to need recapitulatloa; the perfect art of each transition 
ftom tragedy to comedy breathes a huznaoily Into tbe personalities which 
can only be the outcome of a perfect uoderstandiog of ratokiod and its 
ways. This humanity finds its expression more particularly in tbe character 
of Miss Susan Throsielj the exquisite sympathy with which Miss Kina 
Bouelcaulc portrays the little old meld of Quellty Street gives one a choky 
fibellog in tbe throat which even tbe laugh that follows so iwidly only 
makes more real. Whether ibe speaks or la silent, whether she laughs ot 
cries, Miss Boucicault carries us straight to the heart of gold in tjie Blue 
arid White Room In Quality Street just a hundred years ago. 

As her yonnger sister, Miss Cathleeo Kesbitt played with a soft and 
delicate joyousneia which was as attractive to us as it mutt have been to her 
lover, the “ dashing Mr. Brown.*' At moments, also, Miss Nesbitt attained 
to real power. Mr. Godrtif Tearle imparted to the character of Valentise 
Browo a virile itrerigtb both of appearance and personality. He was 
particularly effective ia the scene with " Miss Llvvy " at tbe ball, when the 
pasaage of tea years of war and campaigning had added to the young man's 
impetuosity a depth of character and feeling which he himself barely 
realisea Only one thing we should like to not^—Mr. Tearle Is perhaps 
too much Inclined to make free use of his bands. His gestures are very 
frequent, and somewhat unmeaniag. 

Tbe three dear neighbours of the Misses Throssel were admirably poN 
trtyed by Misy Maiy Baitoii, Miss Marie Hemingway, and Miss Muriel 
Martin Harvey, while tbe sewiog*maid, Patby, of whom Miss Susan is 10 
desperately afraid, finds a clever Interpreter In Mies Louie Pounds. Tbe 
inanity of Mr. Austin Melford and Mr. Edward DoogUs, as the young 
coxcombs Ensign Blades and Lieutenant Spicer respectively, was beyond 
reproach; and the bluff heartiness of Mr. George Tully as (be recruiting 
sergeant made one wish to see more of him. 

Nothlog could be prettier than the Miss Throssel's drsviag*rooo. 
There is a quaint old*world atmosphere, which pervades the whole scene) 
the faint tmklrag of the spinet calls up imaginations of old-fashioned flowers 
and quaint embroideiies. Quality Street is a dream which we cootloue to 
desire and regret long after we have woken up to tbe dr&ughtiness of our 
homebound taxi. 
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Strdni Wu,*' by Harry M. VerdOQ and Harold Ow«p, 

Wu Li Chang, an ancestor of tho central 6gure of this play, bad a 
daughter who wai more to hire) than daughters udually are to Cbineae 
fathers. So srheo be discovered, on the eve of her marriage to a maa- 
darin of very high rank, that the young lady had already jeopardUed her 
happiness by placing it in the hands of another, he took up a sword and 
InUed her; moreover, he killed her lover, and all the meoibers of bis 
famUy—father, mother, sister, lo the case of Wu Li Chang the de* 
seendant, history repeats itself, the third party in this ease being the son 
of Mr. Gregory, the head of a shipping coocem in Hong Roog. But tbU 
Wu Li Chang'^or Mr. Wu, as the Europeans call him^baving been to 
Oxford and read the Old TesUnenr, seeks a revenge on the strict lines of 
the proverb *'an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth he tries to exact 
from the boy's mother a payment which correapooda more eloiely with the 
nature of the primary offence, bolding out as an inducement the release of 
the boy who has fallen Into his hands. This, together with a side issue 
which concerns Itself with the ruin of Mr. Gregory's business, chiefly to 
•how the wide authority and uoquestlonable power of the ma]igi)aa> 
maodann, is the geoeral idea of the play '* Mr. Wu." 

One's tint Impresiion of this piece of transported Orientallsia is a 
mysterious suspicion of hidden knives and ghastly forehodinga The 
entire first act is full of the pTomiae of a really forceful drama. The 
glamour of an unusual and beautiful setting covers, and at the aanse time 
aids, the conventionality of the characterisation. But we mutt confess to 
disenchant ID ent almost as soon as the curtaio rose cn the second act. 
No sooner had we got nccustorped to tbe sudden trenillion from a lotus 
garden to a dockyard strike then we were asked to believe that a particu¬ 
larly obstinate Englishman could be prevailed upon by a mindarin, upon 
whose unscrupulous cunning be himreir continually iniists, not only to 
unload his revolver, but also to leave tbe ejected cartridges within reach 
of bis opponent's stealthy fiogers. Tbe piauaibiJiiy of Mr. Wu, in fact, was 
less convincing than it would appear to have been to tbe director of the 
steamship company and hii entire sta/f. This same obvioxisness of inten* 
tioD was equally baffling, it would seem, to the more human Mrs. Gregory 
who, with a nafvety hallowed by long-tradition stagecraft, appeared to be 
very easily led into playing straight into the hands of the almond-eyed 
inscrutability. 

The play Is thin, decidedly thin. The authors have trusted so much 
to the roagic which surrounds the word Chinese, connecting with it all 
those baif.guessed terrors of locked doors and sound-proof walls, that they 
have omitted to extend the same probability to the actions of European 
characters. It is doubtful whether personal magoelism exercised iu a 
dockside office could induce a womao, however distraught by anxiety for 
her son's safety, to keep an appoinimeet alone in the house of a man 
whom sbe knows to be intensely antagonistic to her husband, without 
even the adventitious protection afforded by a smaU-calibre Browning 
pistol. One feels that the judgment of the various jodivlduals bas bad to 
be warped to suit tbe exigencies of tbe plot. 
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Bnt the «e&kn«» of the plaj is certualj' redeemed by magnificent 
acting. Mr. Matheson Laog not only loolu the personificaiioa of the 
malignant end inscrutable Orient, but realises to tbe full the miraculous 
patience of (be strong character which can wait calml/ in order to artain 
its ultimate object. The quiet dignity with which he reoei?ea tbe insults 
of the leckless Englishman, whose conduct even his own wife compares 
unfavourably with that of a bull 10 a china shop, is worthy of a better 
causey and tbe blankness of bis expressiou under circumstances which 
would malte .most Europeans look as savage as they would feel is pure 
reality. 

Mr. Leslie Carter cries to make the part of Mr. Gregory natural, and he 
attaios a far greater measure of success than one would evpeot, on which 
he is to be highly congratulated. That even hia efforts cannot make the 
personality of the shipowner entirely convincing can only be attributed 
to the fact that the character of Mr. Gregory U made lO closely to resemble 
tbe pig'headed, bull'uecked John Bull of convention that he seems almost 
to have strayed in from a political satire. 

The love duct of the first act ia very charmingly and sympathetically 
played by Miss Hilda Bayley^f whom we wished we could have seen 
more^nd Mr. Evan Thomas, who plays the part of the “ fons et origo 
mail ” with considerable skill and charm. Kor must we forget the Chinese 
servant of Mias Marian Lind, whose absolute immobility was a wonderful 
•tudy of Chinese character. 

But the chief success of the evening was scored by Miss Lilian Braith* 
wane as Mrs. Gregory. The resiraint with which she apprcacbed Mr. Wu 
in her husband's office on the subject of her son's diuppearance showed 
more clearly than any amount of hysterica the anguish which she was 
suffering. Miss Braithwaita alone made us feel that there was anything 
bewildering, anything really to fear, in the impassive composure of 
Mr. Wu; while her gradual realisation of the full meaning of the man* 
darin’s actions and her own appalling position was an artistic triumph. 

The play is beautifully produced, and for an object*leeson in Chinese 
customs, an, and habits, ooe could not do better than pay a visit to the 
Strand Theatre. You will find also thrills of an unusual and interesting 
type, panicularly in the fiitsl scene between Mrs. Gregory and Wu Ll 
Chang; and if you can lose sight of any inconsistencies of character or 
actions, you should be able to spend a highly entertaining evening. 

J. 0. Bsahdoh-Thokas. 
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MR, H, F. B. LYNCH. 

Ws regret to record the death of Mr. H«iir7 Finnie Blosse Lyach> 
which took place oo November S4» 1913. He was ed\jcated at Eton, 
Hfldelberg* and Trinity Collegei Cambridge, where be took hia degree 
with flrst'Olus honours In the Classical Tripos, and in x8$7 he was called 
to the Bar of the Middle Temple. 

Joiniog the Arm of Lynch firotberi, of which he was senior partner at 
the time of his death, he bepn his extensive travels in the Middle East 
for the purposes of soientiAc, political, and commercial research. Later 
be inaugurated a new river service under the British flag no the Karan 
River. He travelled from the KarUD across the Bakhtiari Mountains to 
Ispahan, and carried out surveying operations for s new trade route into 
Pemia, now known as the Lynch Road. This road, 370 miles In length, 
was opened in 1900, has been of immense value to British trade with 
Persia. Mr. Lynch's second )oumey of note was in 1893 and 1894, cm* 
bracing the Caucasus and Armenia. In the course of it Mr. Lyoch 
ascended Mount Ararat, reaching the summit in September, 1893. His 
third Journey was in tSpS, when he again explored Armenia, surveying the 
great crater of Nimrud and mapping out the country, with the Bssistsnee of 
Mr. F. Oswald. 

From time to time he contributed articles to this Jltvtew on Middle 
Eastern questions, and he was generally recognised as a severe critic of 
the Poreigo Office with regard to Persia, for be held that Great Britain 
bed been too complaisant with regard to Russian laierfereoce in North 
Persia, and had not supported tbe new constitutional Government of 
Persia to an adequate extent His interests iu tbe Tigris aod Eupbraies 
navigation were considerable, and may have acted as some incentive to 
make bim the outstaodisg authority on Middle Eastern questions that he 
was. Through good and U 1 report he remaioed a staunch believer in tbe 
regeneration of Persia on constitutional line^ On tbe other hind, he wes 
no believer in the Anglo-Russiao Convention, which be maiotajned from 
the Arst must inevitably lead to the partition of Persia, and eventually to 
our Aoding ourselves face to face with Russia across a bad frontier line. 
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Hijor>GenenU W. Winson (Pesbairar frontier duriog ladian Mutiny 
1^5 7 ' 5 ^ Bhoouo expedilioo iS64-65> ;'wColonel B. G. Davies*Cooke 
(ladiao Mutiny);—Colooet William A. W. Strieklaod, u.v.o., of the Indian 
Army;—Capuin tbe Hon. C. E. Hobart>Hampdeo, lata Bombay Army; 
-^eoeral Sir W. Stirling-HamiltOD, Bart., C.B. (Indian Mutiny) 
Deputy Surgeon*General H. Norris, late Army Medical Serrice;— 
LleuteDanl*Colonel A. C. Bigg*Witber, late India Her Hlgbnesa 

tbe Dorager Maharani SahebaMajor-General George de la Poer 
Bereaford, formerly Aasiacaat Adjutant-Genera), MadrasMajor*Geoeral 
Warren, late a.B.Colonel George PoignaudMr. George £. 
Omiston, v.iHer.CV.t late Chief Engineer, Bombay Port Truat,*— 
Colonel A. H. Mayhew, formerly Bombay Staff Corps;—Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Penry Montague Pricbard, late Indian Army,—Admiral 
Francis Starkie ClaytonColonel Richard MauHce-Bonner, late Bombay 
Staff Corps;—Surgeon-Lieuteoaot-Colonel John O'Neill* m.ik, late i.K.a ; 
—Major A. B. Whatman (Tirah, South Africa)LieuCenall^Colcmel W. 
Babington (Indian Mutiny) Major SlrW. B. Evans-Gordon, late Indian 
Army;—Surgeon-Major R. Byramjee, late Bombay Army Right Hon. 
Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart, o.cd., CkC.u.o.^Nawab Cobnel Sir Hafi: 
Mubamad Abdul Khan, K.c.t.1*, Aide-de*Caop to H.M. tbe King- 
Emperor;—Colonel W. J. Hole, c.a. (Abyssinia iddy-dS, Bumieee expedi* 
(bn i8dd-88);—Colonel Sl George C. Gore (Afghao var rS 79-80) 
MajorOeoeral D. W. Laughton, late Madras Staff CorpsColonel 
A. J. A JteJeson, late Royal Irieb Regiment:—Lord Radatock;—Lord 
Napier and Ettrick. 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 


SOME PLAIN FACTS ABOUT THE INDIAN 
TRADE REPORT FOR 1912 - 13 . 

Tkb latest report on the trade of India is so encouragiog 
to those who take a hopeful view of the progress of our 
Indian Empire that one is naturally afraid of making too 
much of it, and we prefer to quote the words of an old and 
experienced Administrator who is not likely to be too 
favourably disposed to the existing system. This is what 
Sir Henry Cotton says in a recent issue of India 

Tub Compbtition op Java. 

“ In all'civilized countries there has been a great expan¬ 
sion of trade in recent years, and India has fully shared in 
this advance. The total trade of the year rose to 271 
millions, showing an increase over the preceding year of 
11 per cent It would be interesting to institute a com¬ 
parison of the trade of India with that of other Eastern 
countries, but> so far as I know, this has never been attempted. 
How, for instance, does the expansion of trade in Japan, 
Java, the Straits Settlements, or even in Ceylon, compare 
with that of India ^ If a comparison could be made, I 
suspect chat the figures from Java would prove to be the 
most instructive. Java is a small Island compared with 
India, but the point of interest is that it is a Dutch depen¬ 
dency, just as India is a British dependency. Indian 
administrators know no more of Java than they do of the 
Philippines; but it would be a good thing for India if they 
devoted more attention to both. We get a few hints about 
Java in Mr. Noel*Baton’s report It is recorded that in 
the past year Java exported to India no less than 9,310,253 
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cwts. of c^ne'sugar, notwithstanding the fact that India is 
the Iaig:esc producer of cane-sugar of any country in the 
world. And yet ten or twelve years ago Java sugar in the 
Indian market was a negligible quantity. What has 
happened to bring this state of things about* and how is it 
that in the course of a decade has been able to under** 
sell the Indian producer almost to an unlimited extent? 
Again, I find in another part of this report that no less than 
6i million pounds of tea were exported from Java in 1912. 
This also Is very suggestive, and shows what a formidable 
competitor this Dutch island is in the world’s market. 1 
have no access to the total figures of Java trade, but I 
suspect that they will show a rate of expansion surpassing 
that of India and also of Ceylon, and even of the Straits 
Settlements. At any race, whether they do so or not, the 
circumstances attending the recent development and pros* 
pericy of Java demand more consideration in India than 
they have hitherto received. Both Japan and Java have 
on more than one occasion sent official deputations to 
India to learn something of the conditions of that country, 
but I do not remember that India has ever thought it 
worth while to repay the compliment by a deputation to 
those islands. It is true that Englishmen now know a good 
deal about Japan, but Java is still a sealed book to us. And 
so, for that matter, are Dutch Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, 
and even the American Philippines. 

" The aggregate value of the imports into India of cotton 
yarn and cotton goods in 1912-13 was ^40,518,000. Nearly 
the whole of this came from Lancashire, and the amount is 
just double of what it was ten years ago. In the fac$ of 
this unprtci<UnUd mportatim, it is vtry salis/aeiory to find 
that tfu year was one of exceptional prosperity in the Indian 
cotton industry. The value of yarn exported to China 
amounted to nearly six millions. The value of raw cotton 
exported was over eighteen millions, of which considerably 
more chan half went to Japan. The Bombay cotton-mills 
were more active than they have ever been before^ and it is 
mentioned incidentally that there was an increased importa- 
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lion of long*4taple cotton required for line fabrics, a remark 
which is of importance, as it is manufactures from the long* 
stapled foreign product which directly compete with the 
Manchester piece goods, Per contra^ it is instructive to 
note that» while the total number of spindles in India has 
increased to 6^ millions, Manchester has added more 
spindles to her gigantic equipment during the past hve or 
six years than are existing in India after half a century of 
effort. 

Rici AND Wheat Exports, 

Another very interesting section of the report is that 
which relates to the export of rice and wheat Forty years 
ago I compiled for the use of Government a report on the 
rice trade of the world. The exports from India then 
amounted to about a million tons. They now amount to 
2,763,000 tons. Of this amount, 170,000 tons only go to 
the United Kingdom, about 700,000 tons to the rest of 
Europe, and the other principal buyers of Indian rice are-~ 
Straits Settlements, 409,000; Ceylon, 381,000; Japan, 
241,000; and Java^ ido,co—tons. These are enormous 
Bgures; and, while the Asiatic exports are undoubtedly for 
food consumption, the vast quantities sent to Europe appear 
10 be used mainly for starch-making and distillation. But 
further information would be welcome as to the uses to 
which rice is put, especially when the vast exports of com¬ 
peting places like Saigon and Bangkok are taken into 
account. Forty years ago the exports from Saigon were 
250,000, and from Bangkok 150,000 tons, but I do not 
know what the figures are now. 

The exports of wheat from India during the year rose 
to X,660,000 tons, of which the United Kingdom took 
1,185,246 tons. It is wrted that in 1^12, as in 1904, ike 
United Kingdom iwperted more wheat front India than 
from any other single source, but in absolute quantity the 
record of 1904 still rules. It may be expected that that 
record will be broken in the current year, as the crop area 
of the past cold weather exceeded the average area of the 
preceding three years by 5 per cent 
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The trade of Calcutu (in merchandise) still keeps well 
ahead of any ocher part of India, and amounted to 
80,000, that of Bombay being ^77,266,000, Karachi 
;^34 So6,ooo, Burma ports ;^28,400,000, and Madras 
^25,320,000. 

After all, the most important feature of the trade of the 
year is the conhrmation it alTords of the well-known fact 
that, while the greatest share of the imports into India comes 
from the United Kingdom, the bulk of the exports are 
distributed all the world over, but principally to the Continent 
of Europe. The United Kingdom enjoys 63 per cent, of 
the value of Imports into India, and then comes Germany 
6‘4, Java 5*8, and the United Sutes 3*2. Of the exports 
from India, Great Britain is a buyer of only 25*1 ptt 
cent. The remaining 75 per cent, goes to foreign buyers, 
among whom the chief are Germany 10*1 per cent, 
China 8*4, United States 7*8, Japan 77, France 6*5, and 
Belgium 5*4." 
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THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
FEUDATORY STATES OF THE 
INDIAN EMPIRE 

By Su Ropea Lethamdob, k.cls. 

More than forty years ago, when 1 was devoting my some¬ 
what scanty of))ciat leisure, with the permission of the 
Governments of Bengal and India, to the work of editing 
the Calcutta Quarttrly RtpUm^ a cask in which I had 
entered on the fruits of the labours of Sir John Kaye, Sir 
Richard Temple, and Mr. J\istice Beverley, I had the 
good fortune to obtain from the pen of one of the greatest 
feudatory Princes of India, the then Maharaja of Travan- 
core, a most important article on the public career of His 
Highness's great Dewan, Sir Madbava Raa Thereafter 
I was engaged in supporting In the Press, both in England 
and in India, Lord Lytton's great policy of improving and 
drawing closer the relations between the feudatories of the 
Empire and the central Government That policy Lord 
Lytton had inhenCed, through Lord Mayo, from Lord 
Canning, who had issued the sanads guaranteeing the 
Feudatory States against annexation, and recognizing the 
right of adoption that secured the permanence of the 
princely dynasties. But Lord Lytton was far more closely 
Identified with it than aoy other Viceroy. Some of his 
most interesting proposals in this direction—such as that 
VOL. IIL K 
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for the cre^ion of an Imperial Council of Magnates* and 
some other measures for bringing together the Princes of 
the Empire in friendly co-operation, and for aggrandizing 
their position on the model of that of the Kings of Bavaria 
and Saxony in the German Empire—were not carried into 
effect owing to his premature retirement in 1880. It has 
been stated chat he wished the Empress to create the 
Prince of Wales “King of Delhi/' that title to belong to 
every Imperial heir-apparent from his birth, like theDi^chy 
of Cornwall; but Mr. Gladstone’s strong objection to the 
, Imperial title itself rendered any amplification of it inad¬ 
visable at that time. But Lord Lycton carried through his 
idea of conferring Imperial titles, both civil and military, 
on the greater feudatories; he recognized (he right of the 
Nizdm to confer the old Mughali titles on the noblest and 
most meritorious of His Highness's subjects ; he escab* 
lished “ Indian Etons/’ special colleges for the scions of 
royal houses; and, above all, he forced through, and 
obtained the sanction of the Queen-Empress and of Lord 
Salisbury for, the restoration of the ancient Hindu dynasty 
to the throne of Mysore, a “rendition'' that has been 
abundantly Justified by the eminently beneficent rule of the 
late and present Maharajas of chat “ model State." 

In 1877 I was selected by the Government of India for 
the task of writing the articles on the Feudatory States for 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India^ in which work 1 was sub¬ 
sequently Joined by Sir Arthur Wollaston, K.c.t.B., the well- 
known Persian scholar, late of the India Ofhce. That 
work, and my subsequent compilation of “ The Golden 
Book of India/ prepared by command of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, brought me into close association with 
many of the great Feudatories, with whom I was [privileged 
to be on terms of personal friendship. 

I have been led to these observations by reading the 
interesting and forcible article in the January number of 
this Reviev> by the Chief of Inchalkaranji, entitled, "A 
Plea for the Mahratta Brahmin." His Highness writes 
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Qot only as Ruling Chief, a feudatory of Kolhapur and a 
sub-feudatory of the Empire, but also as being himself a 
Brahmin of Brahmins, a scion of the great bouse of the 
Peshwas. His article is, in substance, a bold challenge of 
the theory of no less an authonty than Sir Valentine Chirol, 
that much of the recent and prevailing unrest in India is 
due to a revival of Brahminical pretensions. 1 have no 
wish to intervene in that controversy— non nostrum . . . 
iantas eomponort lUts. But in one point that he makes, to 
which he devotes a considerable portion of his article, I am 
entirely in agreement with the Chief of Incbalkaranji. He ' 
says: 

*' My own opinion of the present unrest Is that it is 
more of an economic than of a political nature. . . . 

If with the growth in number of this community the 
opportunities for obtaining employment also had been 
increased, there would have been little discontent ... 
The independent professions are over-stocked, espe¬ 
cially the legal career, so it is no good everybody 
aspiring to such openings. . . . As living Is becoming 
so costly, and the competition for employment is so 
keen, many Brahmins are now taking to industrial and 
commercial pursuits. If the right direction were now 
given to this new phase of activity, 1 think a large 
section of the community would be thus employed... . 
Now that the usual avenues of employment are becom¬ 
ing scarce and congested, this class is prepared to take 
up other avocations, if only proper facilities are held 
out to them.’* 

Every year the great and efficient Universities of India 
send out into the world a vast number of clever and am¬ 
bitious young Indians, who Hnd, as the Chief of Inchal- 
karanji says, that the chief avenues of employment— 
Government service and the l^al career—are hopelessly 
congested, and that there is only room for a fiaction of 
their number. In England, io France, and in most other 
civilised countries of the world, a large proportion of the 
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balance would naturally 5 nd their way into industrial pur* 
suits. But in India, notwithstanding all its boundless natural 
resources, the only manufacturing industries Chat exist as 
yet are still in the nature of nascent industries/’ and these 
are starved by the overwhelming competition of protected 
and subsidised imports of foreign goods, often cheap and 
nasty/' it is true, but sufficiently attractive to spoil the 
market for Indian goods. 

Practically all the great Feudatory Chiefs have shown 
themselves keenly alive to the urgent necessity of 
encouraging industrial expansion. 

The liberality of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
in this direction is proverbial. The magnificent expansion of 
the gold-mining Indus try—which by the nature of its product 
is independent of the hscal policy of the Imperial Government 
and of foreign imports—has owed much co the fostering 
care of the Mysore Durbar. The planting industry, coo, is 
always the object of the solicitude of the State; and when, 
a few years ago, Lord Cur2on, by negotiating with France 
for mutual concessions, secured preferential treatment for 
Indian coffee, the Mysore coffee industry was at once in a 
position to take the fullest advantage of the boon thus 
obtained. And again, a year or two agOj when the 
Government of India in a 6t of economy ruled that the 
services of that brilliant Director of Commerce and Industry, 
Mr. Chatterton. who had done much to quicken industrial 
progress in Madras, were no longer needed in that capacity 
in British India, the Mysore Durbar at once obtained his 
transfer to that State. 

Similarly in Travancore. The consumption of matches 
in India is literally prodigious, and yet, though all the raw 
materials for the manufacture of matches ate abundant in 
many parts of the country, the whole of that immense trade 
has until now been monopolized by Japan, Sweden, Norway, 
and Austria, owing to the protection enjoyed by the manu¬ 
facturers in those countries. Now, the Travancore Durbar 
cannot give Its manufacturers fiscal protection, because the 
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Imperial Government is ^'Free Trade,” which io this case 
amounts co ^vlng protection to the foreign maDufacturers. 
But His Highness the Maharaja does the next best thiog-^ 
he gives the best he can, though that is far more costly and 
far less efficient than the imposition of import duties: he 
gives bis manufacturers what is tantamount to heavy sub* 
sidles, the free supply of material from the State forests, 
with liberal concessions of sites for factories, and other 
advantages. 

And in his attitude towards all other industries His 
Highness, energetically seconded by his Dewan, adopts the 
same liberal policy. The Travancore Durbar supplies 
agriculturists with free manure (lime and cocoanut refuse). 
But without the aid of some import duties on refined sugar, 
it is absolutely helpless to resist the overwhelming indux of 
Java sugar; and the area under what used to be one of the 
most profiuble crops, sugar-cane, steadily diminishes year 
by year, as it does in every part of India. 

The generous encouragement chat is given to industrial 
enterprises of all kinds, mining, textile, and other, by the 
Government of His Highness the Nitam is well known, 
and is frequently the subject of laudatory notices in the 
Indian Press. So. too, with Baroda, Indore, Gwalior, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Jaipur, Bikanir, Nawanagar and 
many other States that might be named: in every case the 
Durbar is found ready and anxious to welcome industrial 
expansion. Again and again, in all these States factories 
of various sorts have been started, and have received every 
encouragement from the Durbars; again and again these 
factories have been compelled to close down by the severity 
of foreign competition, which is always resolved to crush 
nascent industries before they attain sufficient strength to 
enable them to resist the combined forces of protection, 
bounties, and subsidies. His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, in a speech delivered at the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Ahmedabad Industrial Exhibition In 1903, put 
the whole thing in a nutshell thus: 
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"It is true that Free Trade enables a country to 
procure at cheaper rates chose articles that can be 
manuiaccured more conveniently in foreign lands« 
but this cheapness is dearly bought by che loss of 
industrial status and che reduction of a whole people 
to a helpless proletariat. National defence against 
alien industrial inroads is more important than the 
cheapness of a few articles.” 

Instances to illustrate che force of His Highness's state¬ 
ment are continually brought to light in che Indian Press. 
I can here refer to only one or two. 

No sooner were the concessions of the Travancore 
Government to its subjects endeavouring to establish a 
match-making industry in the State announced a year or 
two ago, than immediately the Scandinavians esublished a 
line of steamers specially equipped for the Indian match 
trade, to run direct from Christiania in Norway to Bombay, 
Tucicorin, or other Indian ports—doubtless with heavy 
advantages to Swedish and Norwegian shippers. And it 
appears from the latest returns (Blue-book No. 6783, issued 
in 1913) that out of a total import of matches into India 
valued at ^583,884 per annum, more than half came from 
Sweden and Norway I Moreover, about the same time the 
Japanese Government deputed a Commission to visit India, 
to devise measures for the improvement of the match trade 
with that country; and at this moment Japan supplies 
about a quarter of the matches Imported into Indial And 
yet it is not denied that the supply of raw materials for 
this industry that is possessed within the territories of the 
Feudatory States is not surpassed in the world f 

One of the very few successful factories for che manu¬ 
facture of woollen goods in all India is situate in cbe city 
of Bangalore, which is politically separate from Bangalore 
Cantonments, and in the very heart of the dominions of 
the Maharaja of Mysore. The history of the woollen 
industry in India is a typical one. Under the East India 
Company It flourished in all its branches—in manufactures 
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of woo]j of goat's hair, of pashro, of wool and silk, of wool 
and cotton, and so forth, from the costliest products of 
Kashmir to the roughest and cheapest blankets and shawls. 
The first Indian power*miUs were started m 1S76; by 
1904. the number of mills in British India had only 
increased to six, and in 1912 these had diminished to four ! 
—and this notwithstanding the remarkable fact that India 
imports woollen manufactured goods to the value of over 
two and a quarter million pounds sterling per annum I 
The reason is not far to seek. Reviewing the woollen 
industry in iSpd, Mr. O'Conor wrote, with special reference 
to the foreign export: The trade Is as yet quite unimpor- 
tant, and is likely to remain so for a long time to come, 
unless the Indian mills are able to 6nd markets in Asia for 
coarse blankets and horse-clotbing, the only descriptions 
of goods for which there would be a fair demand in the 
regions we could hope to supply, and the only kinds we 
could manufacture with profit to compete outside India 
with European goods/' But Sir George Watt, writing in 
1908 (''Commercial Products of India,*' p. 1123), pointed 
out that in 1S95, only two years after the date of Mr. 
O'Conor's review of the trade as here quoted, the imports 
from Great Britain had fallen off by 9} per cent., while those 
from Germany had increased sixfold, from France three¬ 
fold, and from Austria twofold. Sir George Watt continues: 
'*It had thus almost immediately been demonstrated 
that the attractively got up shoddy and mixed woollen goods 
of the Continent of Europe (more especially of Germany) 
were not only ousting the superior manufactures of England, 
but bad undermined the ground that the Indian mills were 
believed capable of holding.'* And as an illustration of 
this he adds elsewhere (p. X131): ''The shawl traffic is 
almost entirely with CaJcutu, and is very largely the 
expression of the demand made by the coolies employed in 
the tea industry for shawls and blankets, so that Germany 
has not only driven the Indian mills, but the British as well, 
out of this particular market." 
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Here, I may remark tnddeneally, may be found a most 
valuable lesson in the use of tariffs that should be taken 
to heart by the Imperial Government, If they desire to aid 
the Feudatory Chiefs in building up Indian (ndustrlea. 
There is a small revenue duty of 5 per cent, ad vtUorem, 
on the import of manufactured woollen goods into India*^ 
as on most other imporcs^Ievied impartially on British 
and foreign goods. Now, we see that this $ per cent, duty 
is sufficient, as there is no excise, to act as a mild protec* 
tion against the goods of Bradford and the Yorkshire 
woollen industry, because those Yorkshire goods enjoy 
neither protection, nor bounties, nor subsidies. But it is 
very different with the imports from Germany and other 
protected nations; the advantages their manufaccurers 
enjoy from those sources far outweigh such a nominal 
tarilT as the Indian revenue duty. The consequence is 
what is shown by Sir George Watt—the Indian mills cannot 
compete successfully with the German for the Calcutta 
trade in cheap coolie blankets, so they are driven to compete 
with Yorkshire in the costlier lines. 

Thus it is that in every industry in which Mr. Chatterton 
may advise the Mysore Government to encourage its 
subjects to engage—and so, too, for every other Feudatory 
State—they will be met in the initial stages by this 
powerful, organized, foreign competition; and progress must 
be slow, and results often sadly disappointing. 

The East India Association has issued, under the title 
Truths about India/* with the powerful and authoritative 
imprimatur of such known and proved friends of India 
as Lord Ampthil), Mr. Pennington and Dr. Pollen, a 
most useful and illut^inating brochure on some of the bum* 
ing questions of the day. Its chapter on the Feudatory 
States Is a crushing exposure of the ignorant rubbish 
wherewith Padgett, u.f., and his friends delight to regale 
the British public on their return from their “ personally 
conducted tours '' in India. The autocratic rule of the 
Chiefs, which is properly tempered by their loyal responsi* 
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biliey to the Paramount Power, undoubtedly represents the 
patriarchal and aristocratic form of government that is best 
suited to the genius of the Indian peoples and that is 
best able to recommend to them valuable reforms. Tbe 
chapter shows that Id all matters affecting social or domestic 
or religious habits and customs, the feudatory form of 
government has, 4 X naturd rei, a freer band than any 
ordinary local government. It is well known that all the 
greater ruling Princes and their Dewans are heartily in 
favour of such a policy of industrial expansion as that 
which is suggested by the Chief of Inchalkaranjl in bis 
Atiaiu Rtvitfu article, and which has been urgently asked 
for by Sir Gaugidhar Chitnavis and tbe Indian-born 
members of the Imperial Council. Tbe ruler of Inchal- 
karanji declares that such a policy resolutely carried out 
would do more than anything else could possibly do to 
allay the spirit of unrest that is abroad in India. Such a 
policy carried out by the Feudatory Princes, with the 
friendly aid and co-operation of the Imperial Government, 
would not only be an assured success od inUic, but would 
greatly enrich both themselves and their subjects. 

And why should it not be? Literally nothing stands in 
the way save only the disastrous influence of the Cobden 
Club with the India Office and the Government of India! 
Every educated and iotelligent economist knows perfectly 
well why it is that nascent industries in India are strangled ; 
why it is that, with all her wealth of raw material and 
cheap and docile labour, unrivalled elsewhere^ and with the 
biggest markets in the world at her doors, India finds it 
impossible to run a dozen woollen mills, or a dozen paper 
mills> or a dozen match factories, or any considerable 
number of sugar factories, or, indeed, any other of the 
innumerable industries for which there is in India an im* 
mense held. In every one of these cases it is the foreign 
dumping from Protectionist countries I 

And everyone knows equally well how tbe foreigner 
manages to do it so efiectually. How did the Dutch 
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Government of Java increase their sales of sugar (now 
largely refined) to India from less than ^10,000 in 
1888-89 to ^5,971,804 in 191J-12? Starting with 
the initial advantages of Indian helplessness under Free 
Trade j with the Indian industry already nearly ruined by 
the bounty-fed beet-sugar of Germany and Austria, and 
only partially restored under the Brussels Convention \ 
with free silver against Indian taxed silver and closed 
mints—the Dutchmen had only to raise their tariff to pro¬ 
hibitive rates, and to subsidize their own Javanese exporters 
to any necessary extent, and the thing was done. And 
India, which used to produce half the sugar of the world— 
largely in Feudatory States—not only lost the whole of 
her export trade, but hundreds of thousands of acres of 
sugarcane (including large areas in Mysore) fell out of 
cultivation. 

The late Sir William Lee-Warner—whose recent 
lamented death is deeply deplored by every well-wisher of 
India—published in the Fortnightly Review of November 
lut a powerful article, in which he pointed out some of the 
dangers that would threaten British India under a system 
of sheer, full - blooded Protection. By that I mean, of 
course, the imposition of import duties not only on the 
goods of protected and subsidized foreigners, such as the 
Japanese, the Javanese, and Germans, but also on the 
Free Trade goods from the United Kingdom and the rest 
of the British Empire; and on this point Sir William Lee- 
Warner’s arguments were entirely in accordance with the 
masterly speech on the subject, delivered in the Governor- 
General’s Legislation Council on March 17 last by Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson, then Finance Minister of India. Sir 
William pointed out chat the perils to India threatened by 
such a system of Protection are (i) the enormous increase 
of smuggling that would inevitably follow the establishment 
of such an endless and obscure Customs-line as that 
between British India and the Feudatory States, and 
(2) the increased cose of the necessaries of life to the 
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poorest classes in 1 ndia likely Co ensue on the taxation of 
imported goods. 

These objections to a full measure of Protection for 
India are undoubtedly serious. And it may well be chat 
the slackening of the demand in British India for such a 
full measure of Protection is largely due to the appreciation 
of the strength of the a^ments put forward by Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson on the part of the most highly educated 
Indians. And it is fortunate that these arguments do not 
in the least apply to a system of modified Protection with 
Imperial Preference—for this fact brings within the range 
of practical politics a scheme of fiscal reform for India that 
will benehc equally the Feudatory States and the provinces 
of British India, and that will injure no part of the British 
Empire. 

For, with regard to the 6rstof Sir William Lee-Warner’s 
warnings noted above, under Imperial Preference the 
Feudatory States would naturally form an integral part of 
the Indian Customs Union. As in the case of the South 
African Customs Union, there would be one Imperial 
tariff, with no Customs-line between British India and the 
Feudatory States, and from the proceeds each State would 
derive a substantial revenue, distributed perhaps in propor¬ 
tion to its population as in South Africa. And with regard 
to the second of his warnings^ under Imperial Preference 
the existing taxation on Indian cotton goods and Lanca¬ 
shire cotton goods will be altogether remitted, the taxation 
on foreign goods being maintained or increased. Now, 
the only necessary of the poor Indian raiyat that depends 
even remotely on import is his scanty cotton clothing, and 
seeing that India and Lancashire between them provide 
over 90 per cent of thb cotton clothing, it is obvious that 
the cost of this necessary, so far from being increased, 
will be substantially diminished. 1 challenge reasoned 
contradiction of this undoubted fact. 

Here, then, we have an indication of the direction in 
which we must look for the material development of the 
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Feudatory States of India, which has hitherto been 
retarded by our fiscal policy, by our currency policy and 
(In some cases most seriously) by our recent opium policy. 
Under a system of Imperial Preference that will foster 
the industrial expansion of all India, mills and factories 
will spring up in the Feudatory States, secured from the 
"alien industrial inroads” from Protectionist countries 
which have hitherto rendered such enterprises well nigh 
hopeless. The Chiefs will gain a substantial increase to 
their revenues chat have been depleted by the loss in their 
States of such paying crops as opium and sugar, while 
their poorer subjects will obtain their necessaries at a 
considerably reduced price, and all classes will participate 
In a general increase of material prosperity. 



ENGLAND AND RUSSIA* 

By Edward G. Browse. 

It has been said of Napoleon that the greatest of all bis 
talents lay tn his power of convincing his countrymen of 
the greatness of those talents, and thus establishing a 
Napoleon Legend." On a smaller scale the same may 
be said, mutalis mutandis, of Sir Edward Grey, whose 
name will ever be associated, for better or worse, with the 
policy of the AngIo>Russian Agreement That he has 
*'made history” no one will deny, though whether the 
chapter for which he is responsible is one of which English* 
men have reason to be proud, or wbicb their successors 
will read with satisfaction, is another question. So far as 
the Muslim World is concerned, at any rate, it is one of 
the darkest chapters in their history. When be came into 
power eight years there existed four independent 
Muhammadan States, Turkey. Persia, Afghanistan and 
Morocco, and of these four only Afghanistan has thus far 
escaped scatheless from the direct or indirect consequences 
of his policy. How far this policy has been responsible 
for the recent misfortunes of Turkey and the ominous 
clouds which still darken her future is ably discussed by 
Mr. Mannaduke Pickthall in the January number of La 
Rivue PoliHqus InlsmaiumaU. 

What unfortunate Per^a, at the very moment of her 
attempted regeneration, has suRered at bis hands is known 

* This article U Appearing tiaoJcaDeouslj in La Recta 
JntematicnaU by espedsl suTSOgeffleot. 
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to all, and forms the subject of a literature already volumin¬ 
ous, of which Mr, Moi^an Shuster's great work, “The 
Strangling of Persia/' deserves special mention. As for 
Morocco, it is, alas I now little more than a geographical 
expression; and it Is worthy of remark that whereas Sir 
Edward Grey's constant boast Is that he has at least “ kept 
the peace of Europe/' the one occasion on which he nearly 
plunged his country into a European War was to compass 
the destruction of the last independent Muhammadan State 
in Africa. To what degree he was privy to the Italian 
raid on Tripoli is not at present ascertainable ; but, even 
assuming the absence of such complicity, there Is enough 
for which he is admittedly and avowedly responsible to 
account for the profound mistrust—to put it mildly—with 
which he Is regarded by the whole Muhammadan world, and 
the prevalent belief amongst Muhammadans (which no well- 
informed person can affect to ignore) that a desire to destroy 
the political power of Islam, and to prevent it from entering 
on the path of reform, is one of the chief factors in his 
policy. The dangerous effects of this belief are already 
manifesting themselves in India, and are causing grave 
anxiety to her rulers, and it is to be hoped that there Is 
truth in the current rumour that chose of Sir Edward 
Grey's colleagues who are especially responsible for the 
safety of this great dependency are beginning to exercise 
a more jealous watch over his policy m its relation to 
Muhammadan sentiment In this connection it would be 
unjust to withhold a tribute of praise and admiration from 
Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy of India, who, whatever his 
responsibility in promoting the Anglo>Russian Agreement, 
has won the respect and affection of the people of India 
by the courage which he shewed on the occasion of his 
attempted assassination, and by the sympathy manifested 
by him in connection with the South African troubles and 
the a^air of the Cawnpore Mosque. 

To return, however, to Sir Edward Grey and the 
Russophile, Germanophobe and anti* Islamic policy which 
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he has succeeded, with a skill equally wonderful Tand 
deplorable, in forcing upon this country, It muse be said] at 
the outset that the extent to which this policy U bis own 
is still doubtful. Of all the British Government Offices, 
the Foreign Office Is, perhaps, the least sensitive to public 
opinion, and the most controlled by a special hierarchy 
recruited from a very limited area; and during Sir Edward 
Grey*s Hginu it has succeeded In emancipating itself to 
a very much greater degree than at any previous time 
during the last half century from any kind of democratic 
control. The higher permanent officials in particular 
possess an enormous power of shaping its policy, and if 
the Minister or Secretary of State be weak, indolent or 
confiding, they can without much difficulty impose their 
policy upon him, while persuading him chat the ideas of 
which they make him the mouthpiece are really his own. 
In this way bis course becomes both easy and pleasant: 
easy, because he need not trouble to attend to details or 
10 evolve a policy of his own; pleasant, because he becomes 
immensely popular in his department and in all the circles 
••social, political and journalistic—which his department 
directly or indirectly controls. 

Difficult as it is to penetrate the mysteries of Downing 
Street, there is some reason to suspect that something of 
this sort has taken place in the case of Sir Edward Grey. 
Whatever may be thought of his policy, his personal 
Integrity has never been questioned. Almost alone amongst 
the present Ministry, he has, in spite of the advanced 
Radicalism of his views on Home Politics, almost entirely 
escaped the violent attacks made on every one of his 
colleagues by the Opposition Press. Of the imputations 
made upon their characters and actions, in language often 
transcending the bounds of decency, no whisper has reached 
him. Typically English in character, untravelled, unskilled 
in foreign tongues and ways, of ancient and noble family, 
devoted to sport, devoid of sentiment, cold, reserved 
** practical," “ unsentimental," of unimpeachable personal 
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integrity, and, as all Members of Parliament testify, extra¬ 
ordinarily weighty and impressive as a public speaker, he 
has succeeded in silencing criticism and securing the ac¬ 
ceptance of the most amazing statements in a way which no 
other Minister has achieved, and which, indeed, is little 
short of miraculous. Transparent honesty ’’ is the quality 
commonly ascribed to him, not only by his political allies, 
but by his opponents; and yet probably no Minister has 
made so many statements in Parliament of which the 
inaccuracy was so patent, and which nevertheless passed 
unchallenged. Instances of this might be multiplied, but 
four or five will sufifice. 

I. Secret Agreements. 

On November 27, jpn, Sir Edward Grey said : 

” We have laid before the House the Secret Articles 
of the Agreement with France of 1904. Tk$r 9 an no 
otfur stent tngagtmtnis . . . From ourstlvtt too have 
not made a single seent artule of any kind stnet we 
cam into office." 

Referring to this explicit statement, Mr. Bonar Law, the 
Leader of the Opposition, said: 

The Right Honourable Gentleman has first told 
us, and we are glad to hear it, chat tkere is no extension 
of our obligations by any secret arrangements of any kind 
whatever. We are all glad to hear it" 

And later in the debate the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) 
said: 

" The House has heard from my Right Honourable 
friend he Foreign Secretary, and 1 believe has heard 
with universal satisfaction, that the world is now in 
possession of the whole of our Tnaty obligations on this 
subject.” 

Nothing could seem more clear and candid than this. 
But little more than a fortnight later, on December 14,1911, 
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on Mr. Wedgwood’s enquiring whether “ every agreement, 
treaty and understanding between thb country and any 
other country, was now public property/' Sir Edward Grey 
replied that the answer to this question was in the negative. 
Thereupon Mr. McNeill asked “Are there other secret 
treaties beside the Treaty recently disclosed between this 
country and France?” to which Sir Edward Grey replied, 
" TA€rt art otksr engagtnunis mkick kavt not keen pubHsh 4 dl^ 
The glaring discrepancy between these two statements, 
to which I called attention In a letter published in the Tintts 
on February 22, 1912. has never been explained, and not 
only the people but the Parliament of Great Britain still 
remain entirely in the dark as to a matter in which they are 
vitally concerned. 


2. Expansion of thb British Empire. 

Again on November 27, 191 r, Sir Edward Grey re¬ 
marked : 

I say this— tk$ mist policy for this country is lo 
txpand as HttU as poscibUt and certainly no further 
ike African possessions f a sUtement which Mr. Bonar 
Law again hastened to endorse. 

Within three weeks the British public was astonished to 
learn that by some hitherto unexplained diplomatic leger¬ 
demain, a long stretch of the North African coast between 
Egypt and Cyrenaica, including the important harbour of 
Solium with a triangular piece of the kinlerland, had been 
'‘provisionally annexed to Egypt,” which of course, in fact 
if not in name, was equivalent to its annexation by England. 
In other words, Sir Edward Grey, having declared the 
unwisdom of extending the British Empire, especially in 
Africa, immediately proceeded to annex a large segment of 
territory in that continent 


vou HI. 
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3. The Unaggressivb” Character of Russian 

Policy. 

Another astounding statement made by Sir Edward Grey 
on the occasion last referred co (November 27, 1911) is the 
following: 

'^One of the essential conditions of the friendship 
of ourselves with France and Russia in the last few 
years has the certain knowledge that neither they 
ncr we wish to pursue a provocative or aggressive policy!' 

These words, as though by an exquisite irony, were 
uttered four days after Persia, acting on the advice of 
Great Britain, had submitted to the hrsc Russian ulti¬ 
matum, and two days before the second still more cruel and 
unreasonable ultimatum was launched upon her f 

4. Behaviour of Russian Officers in Persian 

Service. 

The most amaring instance of Sir Edward Grey’s 
attempts to make black appear as white where Russia is 
concerned is, however, bis statement (thrice repeated in 
slightly different forms on July s;, November 27, and 
December 14, 1911) that the Russian odtcers— viz., Colonel 
Liakhoff and his colleagues—in the service of the ex-Shah 
Muhammad Ali, and m commund of the notorious Cossack 
Brigade, could, by lifting a hnger, have stopped the 
revolution against the Shah, and prevented his deposition,’* 
but that they did not life a finger, and let the Shah be 
expelled,” 

The active part played by these Russian officers, first on 
the occasion of the Coup d'Etat of June 23, 1908, in the 
destruction of the first National Assembly, and again in 
July, 1909, in the attempt co check the Nationalist advance 
on Teheran, and to maintain Muhammad Ali on the 
throne, is so notorious, and was so fully described at the 
time in the British Press, especially by the Times’ sptciaX 
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correspondent, Mr. David Fraser, that it is astonishing- 
that even the Secreury of State for Foreign Affairs could 
have been ignorant of it. Yet here again such, apparently, 
was Sir Edward Grey’s prestige that no Member of Par¬ 
liament was found to call attention to this amazing per¬ 
version of the facts, 

5, The Spring Rice Memorandum of September 4, 1907. 

Four days after the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement, which was signed on August 31, 190/, Sir 
Cecil Spring Rice, then British Minister at Teheran, sent 
to the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs a Persian Note 
or Memorandum {y&d-d&skt\ designed to reassure the 
Persian Government and people as to the scope and effect 
of that Agreement, and to dispel the apprehensions (only 
too well founded, as subsequently appeared) which it had 
aroused In their minds. The text of this Memorandum 
was published in the Habl-ul^Matin and other Persian 
papers ten days later, and an English translation of it was 
published by me in January, 1909, in a pamphlet entitled, 
“A Brief Narrative of Recent Events in Persia.*’ During 
three years (1909-1911) this translation was repeatedly 
cited in Parliament and the Press without its genuineness 
or accuracy being once challenged, until at the end of the 
fateful year 1911, first Mr, Acland (on December 5), and 
subsequently Sir Edward Grey (on December 14), pro¬ 
fessed entire ignorance of its contents, and even threw 
doubt on its existence. A photograph of the original 
document had, however, been obtained meanwhile from 
Teheran, and this was placed in Mr. Acland’s hands for 
examination by one of the Members of Parliament who 
had taken a prominent part in the debate. On February i, 
1912, Mr, AcUnd, in a letter addressed to this same 
Member of Parliament, was compelled to acknowledge the 
genuineness of the Memorandum, and the substantial 
accuracy of the translation on which he had cast doubt, 
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" On receipt of your inquiry," he wrote, “Sir Edward 
Grey caused an abridged translation of this paper to be 
made, and a copy of the English text of it to be asked for 
from Teheran. 

“The English text has now been received, and contains 
passages In substantial agreement with those quoted in the 
House of Commons, with which the abridged translation 
above referred to also corresponds. 

“ The document was written in an unofficial form as an 
explanatory memorandum by Sir Cecil Spring Rice for the 
benefit of the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs of that 
time to allay certain apprehensions felt by various pro¬ 
vincial tnjvmsns in that country. 

“ The text of the official announcement made to the 
Persian Government is that contained In the papers pre¬ 
sented to Parliament." 

In his reply the recipient of this letter expressed his 
very natural surprise that a document of such importance 
“should have been familiar to everyone with any know¬ 
ledge of Persian affairs except to the Government'' (as., 
the British) “whom it chiefiyconcerned. It is, I think," 
he added, “the most surprising example of official ignor¬ 
ance that I have ever come across. In saying this I accept, 
of course, most fully and absolutely the statement that this 
Memorandum was unknown to Sir Edward Grey and your¬ 
self. ' I am only surprised that the whole Foreign Office 
should also apparently know nothing about it." 

Mr. Morgan Shuster was therefore fully justified when 
be wrote at p, 249 of his book, “ The Strangling ot 
Persia”: 

“It appears, therefore, that at the time that 1 was 
being charged with havmg 'displayed Ignorance of the 
spirit of the Anglo*Russian Convention of 1907, and for 
months before that date, I was iamihar with an important 
official exposition of the views of the British and of the 
Russian Governments formulated by the British Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Teheran; yet the British Foreign Office 
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ol^cials who presented these charges of ignorance or negH-' 
gence against me were themselves at that very time In 
ignorance even of the existence of this important paper 
which they have only since come to peruse. Is it at all 
possible that a department of the Government, so conducted 
as to permit such a lapse in delicate and important af&irs 
of this nature, may have been equally uninformed as to the 
real facts of other incidents arising during my administration 
of the finances of Persia, although this department of the 
British Government saw no hesitation In promptly endorsing 
Russia's demand for my removal and dismissal from the 
post of Treasurer-General?"* 

If, as we are obliged to assume, the above statements 
made by Sir Edward Grey to the House of Commons 
about important affairs connected with the department for 
which he is responsible were made in good faith, we are 
driven to believe that they must be explained by forgetful¬ 
ness, distaste for detail, an obstinate determination to defend' 
his cherished idea of Anglo*Russian friendship and co¬ 
operation against all criticism, and to declare the policy 
based on this idea successful in the teeth of all evidence 
to the contrary, and a silent but deeply-rooted contempt 
for the House of Commons, rising to indignation and anger, 
when it seeks to penetrate those mysterious arcana of which 
he is the high priest. England has gained little by the 
curtailment of the powers of the House of Lords effected 
by the present Government, since they have got in its 
place a Cabinet more despotic and more contemptuous 
of public opinion than has ever been known in recent 
times, where each Minister is given the most autocratic 
powers in his own department on condition of allowing 
each of his colleagues a similar autocracy in theirs; and 
when these Ministers loudly assert, as they do from time 

* As a matter of fact it aubsoqiiciitly appeared from tbe Blue Book 
(Cd. 6,105), P* Edward Gre7 aciuallj suggested tbe 

diaroissal of Mr. Shuster to ibe Russiaa GoTeranenf on Norember 17, 
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to time, that Eastern countries like Turkey and Persia are 
unfitted for popular government, we may suspect that their 
real opinion is that all countries, England included, are in 
(he same case> a view that has actually been advanced lately 
in at least one Conservative paper. 

To such politicians, as well as to a certain section of the 
clergy and the majority of the rapidly^increasing bureau* 
cracy, the Russian autocracy, seen from a comfortable 
distance, appears supremely attractive, and we may be 
pardoned for believing chat at times they are tempted to 
envy the expeditious methods by which the Russian 
Government silences its critics. Mr. Hitchens observes 
in his novel “The Green Carnation/' that while the wicked 
are supremely indifferent to the doings of their respectable 
neighbours, the respectable are intensely interested in the 
doings of the wicked. In like manner it may be said chat 
while autocrats take very little interest in the sayings or 
doings of Liberals, save when these threaten to interfere 
with their powers, many professing Liberals arc, for some 
inexplicable reason, intensely interested in, and even 
attracted by, the doings of autocrats. Mr. Gladstone, 
who was wont to speak of “Holy Russia” and her “mission," 
who never wearied of denouncing the Turks and advocating 
their expulsion from Europe “ bag and baggage/’and whose 
ears were ever open to the suggestions of chat able Russian 
agent Madame Olga NovikofT, who exerted so great an 
influence also over men like Thomas Carlyle, Freeman, and 
Stead, is an instance in point; but even his enthusiasm, 
reinforced as it was by religious motives, never rendered 
him so blind to Russia’s faults as Sir Edward Grey has 
shown himself to be, while the strong Turcophilism of Lord 
Beaconsheld and the Conservative party always offered an 
alternative to such voters as cared more about foreign 
policy than about domestic affairs. 

To such voters ar the present time no such alternative 
is open. Many people who supported the present “ Liberal ” 
Government at the last, or even at the two or three last 
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elections are, for various reasons, and especially on account 
of their profound dissatisfaction with Sir Edward Grey’s 
foreign policy, their dislike of the Russian entanglement, 
and their desire either for the old "splendid isolation or 
for a closer friendship with Germany, prepared to sacrifice 
all minor issues in order to secure a reversal of that policy i 
and were a new Beaconsfield to arise and put a new foreign 
policy, or rather the old, sane Conservative foreign policy, 
in the first place on his programme, he might easily be 
returned to power at the next election. Unhappily the 
Conservative party are at present bankrupt of any such 
ideas, while the chief items on their programme, Protection 
(or "Tariff Reform”) and Conscription (or "National 
Service") remain, and are likely to remain, profoundly 
unpopular. They, like the Liberals, have lost the broad, 
sane outlook on foreign affairs which characterised Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, and, with one or two 
brilliant exceptions amongst the old Free Trade Conserva¬ 
tives (who are become anathema to their discredited and 
derelict Party), are as much absorbed in "parochial” 
politics as their Liberal antagonists. 

One of the greatest, most wonderful, and most dangerous 
achievements of Sir Edward Grey is his success in what it 
is now the fashion to call "lifting Foreign Policy out of the 
domain of Party Politics," and establishing the theory of 
its "continuity "at the very moment when h® had upset the 
tradition of nearly a century. For a hundred years, ever 
since the disastrous treaties which Persia was compelled 
to conclude with Russia at GuUstdn (1813) and Turk- 
mdnchiy (i8a8), the general policy of Great Britain, in 
spite of what good old Sir John McNeill, writing in 1834, 
called "the foolish click {clique) of believers in Russian 
benevolence and other nonsensical matter," has been to 
support Persia in resisting further Russian aggression. 
Every advance of Russia in Central Asia was jealously 
watched, and in March, 1885, the so-called "Panj-dih 
Incident” brought England and Russia to the verge of 
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war. Fifteen years later Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the idol 
of the New Imperialists, and the inventor of the New 
Diplomacy,” created some sensation by remarking in a 
public speech, d propos of agreements with Russia, that 
“he who would sup with the devil needs a long spoon”; 
while his ally, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, of South African fame, 
affected contempt for " the decaying Latin races,” and 
included the Germans in the scheme of Rhodes Scholar¬ 
ships at Oxford, whereby he sought to consolidate the 
Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic races. Finally the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance prepared the way for Japan’s triumph 
over Russia in the great war of 190^-5, which, with the 
succeeding revolution in Russia, seemed to promise to a 
score of anxious nations and millions of oppressed people a 
prolonged respite from the aggressive schemes of that rest¬ 
less, ambitious, and gigantic Empire. 

Eight years ago, therefore, it seemed that the really 
continuous foreign policy pursued for nearly a century by 
Great Britain in Asia, which had as its principal aim the 
safeguarding of India from a Russian invasion, had cul¬ 
minated in an almost unimagIned success. And the very 
^lagnitude of this success seems to have alarmed its archi- 
Ucts, and led to the most astounding reversal of British 
foreign policy within the memory of man. Pour months 
after the signature of the Treaty of Portsmouth on 
August 2$, 1905, Mr. Balfour’s Government fell, and the 
Liberals came into office with Sir Edward Grey as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. During eight 
years he has done all in his power to restore the shattered 
strength and prestige of Russia, seeking her friendship, as 
it would appear, at any cost, deferring to her wishes, aiding 
her schemes of aggrandizement in Persia, Turkey and 
China, and freely placing at her disposal, for the 6rst time, 
I believe, in history, the resources of the British money 
market, so that now Russia is stronger and more aggressive 
than she has ever been before, and having repressed 
revolution at home, emasculated the Duma, crushed 
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Finland, seized four of the richest provinces in Persia 
(Azarbiyj^n, Gflin, M^zandarin and Khurisin) and; 
garrisoned them with some twenty thousand tropps, 
practically destroyed Persian autonomy, invaded Mongolia, 
bullied China, and grievously enfeebled Turkey, stands 
forth, ominous, overbearing, reactionary, with her countless 
armed hosts and her infinitely cunning diplomatisu, a 
menace to the whole world. 

$0 far as England’s share in bringing about this state of 
things is concerned, it is the work of two comparatively 
small but compact, astute, influential and powerful groups, 
the one distinctively Russophile, the other primarily 
Germanophobe (though to some extent overlapping each 
other), comprising courtiers, high officials (especially in the 
Foreign Office), financiers, ecclesiastics, and journalists. 
The extent to which these two groups have succeeded in 
controlling the Press of Great Britain, and by its means in 
inspiring the minds of the unthinking public with a vague 
fear and mistrust of Germany, and in obliterating from their 
memories the fear and mistrust of Russia which until a few 
years ago had dominated them for several generations, is 
one of the most remarkable phenomena of our time, and 
affords a striking illustration of Max Nordau’s thesis that 
the freedom of the Press is only one of the ^'conventionai 
lies of our modern civilisation.” ''' If all the prominent 
newspapers throughout the length and breadth of the land,” 
he says, ''unite in striving to accomplish certain purposes, 
if they repeat certain thoughts and propositions for months, 
for years, without cessation, if they bring their readers 
again and again to their point of view, there is absolutely 
nothing that they cannot finally accomplish, there :s not a 
Government, a law, a custom, nor even a conception of the 
universe, that can withstand them. " When, as is now the 
case in England, most of the prominent newspapers are in 
the hands of three or four persons, and the really inde¬ 
pendent papers of some influence can almost be counted on 
thehngers of one hand, a powerful clit^ue, such as has been 
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described above^ has only to gain the adhesion and co* 
operation of these three or four persons in order to impose 
its ideas on the vast majority of the community, and this is 
precisely what has happened in England during the last six 
or seven years. How else can we account for the mon* 
strous delusion prevalent in England that Russia is an 
unaggressive and Germany an aggressive Power ? After 
ail, nations, like individuals, must be judged by their acts. 
Can any unbiassed observer describe Russia’s actions, 
especially since the Morocco crisis of 1911, in Persia, 
Mongolia, and the Far East as “unaggressive”^ And 
can anyone deny that, when all is said, Germany has kept 
the peace for more than forty years, and is the only great 
European Power which during this period has hardly 
annexed any territory at all ? 

Another extraordinary thing connected with this question 
is that the defenders of the Anglo-Russian enlenit take one 
of two diametrically opposite lines of argument. One party 
asserts that the weakening of Russia’s power, in conse¬ 
quence of her disastrous \sar with Japan and her subsequent 
domestic troubles, upset the balance of power in favour of 
Germany, and that consequently it became necessary to 
restore this balance by the employment of every possible 
means for the strengthening of Russia. Such persons may 
be invited to consider whether they have not over-redressed 
the balance, and whether the time has not now come when 
its last osciliation should be corrected by the support of 
Germany. The other party, however, take the view that 
the hegemony of the world will inevitably fall to Russia, 
that we cannot resist or oppose her, and chat it therefore 
behoves us to ''make friends with the mammon of un¬ 
righteousness.” It is even said that there exists amongst 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy a school—happily a small 
one—which believes that England will inevitably lose India, 
and who would prefer in that case that It should pass Into 
Russia’s hands rather than into the hands of any Asiatic 
race. These, it is to be supposed, are the disciples of 
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Nietsche and the believers In the doctrine of the ‘*good 
European. 

If the views here advanced are correct, Sir Edward Grey’s 
foreign policy has been a gigantic mistake, which Europe 
generally, and England particularly, will one day, and that 
at no very distant date, have good reason to lament. In 
the opinion of the writer (which, it must be admitted, is ac 
present the opinion of a minority of Englishmen) the 
Anglo'Russian entenle will last just so long as England is 
content to follow where Russia leads. This is at present 
the case. Russia objected, In :gn, to the appointment 
of Captain Stokes to command the Persian Treasury 
Gendarmerie, and though he had been explicitly told that 
he could accept this post if he resigned his commission, 
means were found, in deference to Russia’s wishes, to 
prevent the acceptance of his resignation. Russia then 
demanded the dismissal of Mr. Morgan Shuster from the 
post of Treasurer-General of Persia, and, in the teeth of the 
protests not only of the Persian people but of all European 
merchants, bankers, and others who were interested in the 
solvency and good government of Persia, Sir Edward Grey 
co-operated with Russia to secure his dismissal, whereby, 
incidentally, besides ruining Persia, he did much to alienate 
American sympathy and friendship from this country. 
Russia then brought masses of troops into North Persia, 
and inaugurated the " Bloody Assise" of January, ipta, by 
publicly hanging eight prominent and respected citizens of 
Tabriz on New Year’s Day (which happened to correspond 
with the lotb of Muharram, the most solemn day of mourn¬ 
ing in the Persian ecclesiastical year), amongst whom was 
included the Sikaf-ul’Islam, the chief ecclesiastic of the 
province. Sir Edward Grey ventured a feeble protest, to 
which the Russian Government replied, with incomparable 
cynicism, that, as the Turks had once hanged a Christian 
bishop, they considered themselves justified in hanging a 
Persian mujtahid, who was, moreover, “the head of a dis¬ 
senting sect" (meaning the Sbaykhf school, to which the 
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SikaUul-lslam belonged). To show how little they cared 
for Sir Edward Grey's mild remonstrances, they still further 
outr^ed the feelings of the Muhammadan world three 
months later by bombarding the sacred shrine of the Imim 
Rizd at Mashhad, looting its treasures, and killing a number 
of inoJTensive people, pilgrims and residents, some of whom 
are stated to have been British subjects. This outrage, 
which rang through the whole Muhammadan world, is 
scarcely even alluded to, much less described, in the 
Blue*Book dealing with the events of this period. On 
December 27, 1913, the Tinus published an interesting 
article from its correspondent at Teheran on “the Work of 
the Swedish Gendarmerie in Persia.” In the course of this 
article be says that “ the Russians are inclined to view with 
apprehension the development of the gendarmerie in the 
Niulral Zone.” In other words, they not only regard all 
North Persia as already their property, but are beginning 
to cast covetous eyes on what lies to the south of Isfahin. 
This is a good example of what Mr. Arthur Didsy, in his 
“New Far East” (p. 341), well describes as “the calm way 
in which Russia pursues her policy in Asia, undeterred by 
remonstrance or bluster, steadily making for the goal she 
has had in view for generations ” That that goal is India 
was almost universally believed by our ancestors and by 
ourselves until seven or eight years ago, and though the 
belief that we are much wiser than our ancestors is always 
a pleasing one, (t does not necessarily follow that it is true. 
“ Russia,” says Mr. Didsy in the work cited above (p. 349), 
“wants to rule over Asia, and to control Europe too, ay, 
and as much of tbe rest of the globe as she can place under 
her influence. Russia wants as much of the world as she 
can get hold of, because Russia believes, hrmly, implicitly, 
that it is her ‘manifest destiny' to be a World-Power, a 
greater Rome, a stronger and more Imperial Britain. 
‘ Russia first and the rest nowhere!' That is the idea 
implanted in every Russian mind, the wish imbedded in 
every Russian heart. . . 
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Sooner or later, then, and probably sooner rather than 
later, Great Britain will have to choose between becoming 
Russia's antagonist, or her vassal. Complacent as Sir 
Edward Grey has been to Russia, especially during the 
last two years, there must come a limit to such complacency 
if England is to remain not merely a Great Power, but a 
Power of any sort. If and when this limit is reached, the 
Anglo-Russian enisnU, which Russia will maintain only so 
long as it serves her purposes, will be at an end, and 
England will be forced to renew the secular struggle, which 
Sir Edward Grey fondly imagined that he had composed 
for ever, under circumstances inhnitely more disad¬ 
vantageous than at any previous period. To draw nearer 
to Germany, Europe's chief barrier against the Slav hordes, 
and to the United States of America, whom our recent 
diplomacy has so seriously offended, and with their lielp to 
support Turkey, Persia, and China, and so recover some¬ 
thing of the influence and prestige which we have lost in 
Asia, would be the first step of a wise and far* seeing British 
foreign policy, but It is questiorjable whether there is more 
than one member of the present Ministry or two of the 
Opposition leaders who have the strength, statesmanship, 
skill and will to inaugurate such a policy, though in this 
direction only, as I bellevejie safety, honour and the hopes 
of true civilisation and progress. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE GRECO-ALBANIAN 
FRONTIER IN EPIRUS 

Bv C. P. Casangbs 

(Th« writer of thie iirucle wtA bom at Samira, aod spent hia Touth in 
Epirus. He subsequent!; bad to flee beeauae be wu so agitator against 
tbe Government. He Has made a life study of the problem of Epirus, 
and bos worked for tveoty-Ave years for its liberation. He has no* come 
to Europe from the United States of America as one of the delegates of the 
Epirotes in America before the Conference in London.) 

People who live under the shadow of a volcano that U 
eternally expected to explode and yet never does, get at 
last lulled into a slate of security which periodical, spec* 
tacular. but otherwise harmless, eruptions only serve to 
strengthen. Europe has been for a century past terrorized 
with the idea that a great menace for its peace lay dormant 
at its door, in what has been known as ''The Near Eastern 
Question.’’ The combined Machiavelism of European 
diplomacy claims the credit, which, as a matter of fact, 
belongs rather to the general political changes that took 
place in Europe, for averting a cataclysmal solution of this 
dreaded question by penodlcally inducing several partial 
readjustments. These reduced gradually the area of its 
influence, and thus materially lessened the peril of its final 
disposal. Dismembered as it now stands into several 
questions of minor importance, the question of the Near 
East still retains in some of its fragments the virulence of 
the whole. The source of danger has not been eliminated ; 
it has been parcelled out and diverted away, while Europe, 
now inured to the danger chat has never materialized, 
wrongly concludes that it is immune. 

One part of this ever-puzzling question of the Near East 
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is the Epirotic question. There is no other question just 
now on the political horizon which, for its size, is more 
pregnant with future developments. Two great Powers, 
Austria and Italy* are interested in it jointly, but in such 
a complicated way as to render their seeming accord a cloak 
for an irreconcilable divergence of interests. To borrow an 
expression from the Turf, they are both in the race and 
both jockey for position, but their entente does not extend 
beyond pushing other competitors to the outer edge. 

How is it, then, that this important question remains 
practically unknown to the public at large ? The reason 
is that diplomacy has clothed it with an apparently innocuous 
term. The question is put as one of a delimitation of frontier 
in Southern Albania.'’ As one sees, it is a case of " giving 
a dog a bad name.*’ For all the trouble comes from the fact 
that what, persistently and to no good purpose, Europeans 
have been misled into calling Southern Albania/’ has 
nothing, or very Httle, Albanian in it. It is really the 
northern part of a Greek province known to the ancients 
as Epirus, and called even to-day by its neighbouring 
Albanian tribes in their language Erberl or Erbri, this 
being only an alliteration of its Greek name. 

Ethnologically, the character of its inhabitants furnishes 
no debatable ground. Except for the fact that some of 
them speak, besides Greek, a dialect akin to the Albanian 
language, the Epirotes have nothing in common with the 
Albanians in the north. Whatever they may have been 
originally, whether Pre-hellenic-Pelasgians or Illyrians, to¬ 
day they are in sentiment, civilization, and national con¬ 
sciousness as Greek as any Athenian—only more so. They 
pride themselves on being Epirotes, but only use that name 
I n orde r to asse rt a cla im o n som e sort of a su perior patriotism 
over the other Greeks. 

Unfortunately for the Epirotes, their land lies along the 
coast of the narrowing end of the Adriatic. It has a few 
landings—none of them can by any stretch of imagination 
be dignified with the name of a port—which face Otranto 
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on the Italian end of the Adriatic. For a long time Austria 
has looked upon the eastern coast of the Adriatic as its 
legitimate share of the prey in a decaying Turkey. Its 
occupation would prolong her Dalmatian coast to the 
entrance of the Adriatic and insure for her ships free 
access to the Mediterranean. Thus we find that Austria 
inaugurated very early in Albania a system of nationalistic 
propaganda through the Catholic priesthood over whom 
she exercised an exclusive right of protection. At hrst, it 
was limited to the Catholic tribes in the north. Very soon the 
propaganda was spread, through the Austrian Consuls, among 
the Mussulman beys, who, true to their traditional character 
of mercenaries, were ready to sell to the highest bidder. 

Italy, not to be outdone, started a similar propaganda in 
the south of Albania, which, through the astuteness of 
one of her agents, Monsieur de Gubernatis, she extended 
also CO Epirus. She has opened a number of schools and 
established several commercial agencies there. Austria's 
occupation of the Albanian littoral to the Epirotic border, 
Italy could counterbalance by the occupation of the Epirotic 
coast with the harbour of Valona at the north and that of 
Preveza in the south. Thus Italy would dominate the 
exit to the Mediterranean, and Austria would still remain 
bottled up in the Adriatic. 

One must not be led to believe that this has been done 
by any preconceived arrangement as to welbdefined spheres 
of influence. 11 was a game of who would get there hrst, and 
their propagandas often crossed each other and encroached 
on each other*$ preserves. Neither must one imagine that 
their aspirations found any deterrent in the well-known 
Hellenic character of Epirus. The Greek revindications 
on it were already once easily disposed of in order to leave 
the field open for their intrigues. With the backing of the 
Powers, who were always cowed by the fear of a break in 
their Concert, Turkey refused in i88r to cede to Greece 
the part of Epirus lying near the seaboard, which was 
allotted to her by the Treaty of Berlin- To the same 
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endf but on beh^f of Austria, the conquests of Servia and 
Montenegro in Albania were vetoed by the London Con¬ 
ference of the Ambassadors. The ostensible reason given 
for this decision was the desire to incorporate ad the 
Albanians into a State of their own. A somewhat over- 
scrupulous respect for the principle of nationalities in a case 
where a national conscience did not yet exist I 

It was expected that in Epirus, where there are scarcely any 
Albanians except a minority who speak a corrupt Albanian, 
the Ambassadorial Conference would ratify the Greek 
occupation of a territory over which no valid claim could 
be raised on the ground of the principle of nationalities; 
the more so, since the Conference allowed Servia to retain 
the indisputably Albanian districts of Prisren, Djacova, 
and Dibra. As if rescinding this precedent! the Conference 
decided to amputate Epirus from the district of Corytsa in 
the north-east and half her littoral in the west, from a 
point below the narrows of Corfu, called Stylos.” From 
the remnant the Conference separated another good-sised 
province, the future of which was to remain in abeyance 
until an International Commission especially appointed for 
the purpose should visit the country and decide on its fate, 
according to Its ethnological composition. 

The International Commission went there, and its sad 
Odyssey in the Epirotlc highlands is now a matter of 
history. This Commission was empowered to cut and 
slice up and down this disputable area after an impartial 
inquiry as to the prevailing nationality. There was very 
little impartiality in its composition, and it was a foregone 
conclusion that its verdict would be gainst the people of 
Epirus; still, it was not allowed to render it. Before the 
Commission had concluded its labours, Sir Edward Grey 
issued the well-known circular by which, in order to provide 
Albania with a southern frontier possessing all the require¬ 
ments, strategical, ethnological, and economical, for an 
viable, he gave very nearly the whole of the disputed terri¬ 
tory to Albania. Austria and Italy, whose views the Britl^ 
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proposal embodied, adhered to it with reservations as to the 
evacuation of this contested zone by the Greeks. 

According to Aristotle, Greece was settled originally 
by a people called PpaiKol, or Grcccii that came out of 
Epirus. It is idlerto inquire for practical purposes into the 
racial antecedents of any nation. Even the one that isO' 
lated herself by a high wall did not keep her racial purity. 
In all Europe, and in the Balkans particularly, the dow 
and ebb of the different currents and counter-currents of 
the great " Voelkerwanderunghas produced a confusion 
of races in all the present national crystallizations. It Is 
even a more thankless task to establish a working theory 
in a case where the commingling of the races goes back to 
prehistoric times. I leave, therefore, all theories as to the 
racial descent of the Epirotes to scientific treatises on the 
subject. They form a very fascinating ground for investi¬ 
gation—all insoluble questions do—but make no Interesting 
reading, and, as against the will of the people, they have 
absolutely no practical value. When (he Magyars Insist 
upon being Hungarians and the Bulgars Slavonians, what 
avails it to prove to them that they are Turks, and more 
Turkish than they of Turkey ? Whether Aristotle's 
estimate be true or not, the Epirotes have acted according 
to it. They took it literally, and they unconsciously con¬ 
sider Greece rather as a dependency of Epirus chan the latter 
as forming a part of Greece. They have devoted to her 
all their thoughts and energies, as if they considered it 
incumbent upon themselves to resuscitate the land which 
their mythical ancestors are supposed to have settled. 

When the curse of the Turkish rule pressed heavily 
upon all the Christians in the Balkans, Epirus produced 
a race of men, who scattered all over the peninsula, and, 
themselves content in their humble station, sowed the seed 
of renascence, which was to grow into the present tree of 
liberty. They were simply schoolmasters, and there is 
hardly one among those apostles of the new political 
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dispensation that has not come, either from some obscure 
village in Epirus, or not studied in the then famous scho^s 
of Epirus. National gratitude has honoured the most 
brilliant of these self-sacrificing men with the title, 
"Teachers of the Nation.’’ There is not a single name 
among them that does not belong to an Epirote. 

This intellectual warfare, no more than any other war¬ 
fare, was not waged without the sinews of war—money. 
The Epirotes furnished chat, too, lavishly—I use the word 
on purpose, for the Epirote is by nature as close as the 
Scot. They slaved and saved, at home and abroad, with 
the one constant pre-occupacion in mind—how to help 
HeJIendom. They stinted themselves when alive, in order 
to leave large fortunes to the nation. There are in Athens 
tO'day few important institutions that have not been founded 
and endowed by Epirotes. Most of them, by a strange 
Irony of fate, come from villages situated in this sone 
which Greece is summoned to sacrifice to Albania. 

More potent than the racial instinct in the formation 
of national entities have been the geographical peculiarities 
of the chosen homestead. In our days of cultural unity, 
very little attention is paid to the latent infiuences exerted 
by the configuration of the soil upon the nationalisatioo of 
the primitive settler. A close scrutiny of the Balkan situa¬ 
tion from this point of view would explain many a racial 
anomaly. Certainly some magic must lurk in the locks 
and barriers by which Nature separates the children of the 
same race, and, using on each side of them a different 
formula in mingling and fusing, obtains two different, 
often inimical, nations. Between Epirus and Albania there 
is such a natural boundary. It is the old border-line which 
from the remotest antiquity protected the Epirotic tribe- 
nations against the incursion of the Illyrians from the north. 
It starts from the mouth of the River Vojussa, and follow¬ 
ing its course southward, reaches the mountain range of 
Dangli, and thence to Bunar in the Macedonian border. 
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a little above the Lake Prespa. Strategically, no tactician 
could improve on them. Neither a long political union, 
nor a longer common subjection of the two lands, have 
been able to efface these boundaries completely. In their 
effects, they stand there yet as traceable as ever, In the 
border zone one common mother-tongue is spoken— 
Albanian. In some spots towards the east the mother- 
tongue becomes Vlachlan, without entirely crowding out 
the Albanian ; for the general intercourse, as a language of 
commerce and culture, Greek is used. The entire border¬ 
land is bi-lingual or tri-lingual; nevertheless, a man from 
the north side of this ancient border line is no more like 
a man from the south side than (he citizen of Dover is like 
the bourgeois of Calais. Type, customs, culture, character, 
and dress, change perceptibly. One can easily detect 
whereabouts in this borderland he is, by the change in the 
fustantila. The farther north one goes, the shorter and 
narrower he hnds it, until in Albania this garment gives 
way to a short shirt outside thi homespun trousers, ending 
in a gaiter. The fustantlla is the characteristic costume of 
the Greek mountaineer, and is so emblematic of Hellenic 
affinities that one may rely upon it as a criterion more 
safely than on the language. By following the track of the 
fusianolln, one cannot go far astray in determining the 
ethnological character of each locality in those parts of the 
Epiro-A!banian confines. 

Under the Byzantine Emperors, although Epirus and 
• Albania were united under a common rule, this natural 
frontier, if it did not prevent intermingling of the two 
neighbouring peoples, has yet so effectually stemmed out 
the tide of Hellenic culture from the south, that after the 
collapse of the Empire they remained two separate and 
distinct countries. While Albania was split into many 
feudal principalities—that of the Castriottis' being the most 
famed—Epirus as a unit became a despotac under Greek 
Princes of the Imperial houses of the Comnenes. 

The Turkish conquest, when it came, found in Albania 
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a scubboro resistance. The feudal Princes tbere> as long as 
Venice or Spain or the Empire were willing to pay them to 
wage war against the Turks, endeavoured to keep them a^ 
hay. When the subsidies ceased, they made |their sub¬ 
mission to the Sultan, and, in order to retain under the new 
order of things the same prerogatives they enjoyed in the 
past, they promptly adopted the faith of the conqueror. 
Only as Mussulmans could they be trusted to carry arms in 
the service of their new masters. Their aposusy has by 
no means been a forcible one, nor was it individual. It has 
been tribal and voluntary. Whole villages, priests at the 
head, abjured Christianity and went over to Islam. On 
the map of Albania a small streak to the north-east re¬ 
mained white—that is to say, Christian. The Catholic 
clans of the Malissori and the Miriditi, whose fastnesses 
rejoin the unconquered Black Mountains, remained faithful 
to their religion. Everywhere else, wherever a white spot 
of Christianity appears, it is due to Hellenic influence. 

In Epirus totally different conditions prevail. There an 
advanced Greek civilization and a welUawakened national 
conscience stood in the way, unfortunately not of the con¬ 
quest itself, but of a wholesale apostacy. The Epirotes 
were not then, and are not to-day, warriors by trade and 
predilection. When reduecd to submission by the Turks, 
they offered a passive resistance. Inwardly hred by an 
inextinguishable hope of a quick and certain national 
renascence, they suffered silently, and planned secretly 
their revenge. There were many abjurations in Epirus, 
too, but never voluntary. As a means of escaping constant 
aggressions by Muhammadans, many a paterfamilias made 
one of his sons embrace Islamism. This renegade could 
protect his kin, and especially the women, from attack, 
or their chattels from depredation. Thus it is that the 
Mussulmans are in the minority in the Epirus. They form 
less than a third of the population. 


Under Ali Pasha of Janina, Epirus came very near to 
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becoming what should be best defined as a Grtek Egypt. 
To look upon AU Pasha and his State as Albanian is a 
mistake which ulterior motives have done much to propagate. 
Like his counterpart in Albania, Kara^Mustafa Pasha, 
Bouschatli, of Scutari, who descended from the renegade 
Montenegrin Prince Geoi^ Czernoyevlu, All Pasha was 
of Servian origin. His father came to Tepelenl In boy¬ 
hood as a captive of an Agha of mercenaries. He was 
there converted to Islamism and adopted In the family of 
his captor. All Pasha’s administration was entirely at the 
hands of the Greeks, and conducted exclusively In Greek. 
His military organization was composed of Greeks and 
Albanians indiscriminately; high posts of confidence were 
confided more often than not to Greeks. The language in 
his court and harem was Greek, and although his mother- 
tongue was Albanian, he rarely spoke It after he came to 
Janina. His sons spoke it even less than himself. The 
only remaining descendants of his house to-day, the Malik- 
paschides ofLibohovo, come from his sister Hainltza, and 
speak as pure and as choice Greek as any cultured Epirote. 

After his fall, the Epirote Christians took arms for 
liberty and fought beside their brethren through the Greek 
Revolution which they prepared. For, three Epirotes, 
merchant clerks in Russia, started the secret organization 
known asPhil ike Hetairla,” which instigated the move¬ 
ment for Greek independence. European diplomacy, in 
recognizing the independent kingdom of Greece, left 
Epirus under the Turkish yoke. However, the first 
Governor appointed to Greece, Capodistrla, was an Epirote. 
His house is yet to be seen in ATg;yrocastro, one of the 
towns now assigned to Albania. 

In 1847 Mussulmans and Christians banded together 
under the leadership of Gloleka, one of the chieftains of 
Kourvelessi, and raised the standard of revolt against the 
Sultan in the districts of the contested zone. The revolted 
chiefs demanded aid from Greece through its Prime 
Minister, the Epirote Coletli. Before any aid could reach 
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them, the insurrection was crushed by the AJbanians of 
Malacastra and Mouzakla. The Bryonis of Berat, who 
claimed descendancy from the noble Byzantine house of the 
“ Vrj'ennii," were particularly distinguished for their ruth- 
lessness In scamping out the rising. By a curious turn of 
the wheel, the latter head of this house, Omerbey Bryoni, 
was destined to become one of the three first martyrs for 
the Albanian cause. In 1878 he was imprisoned by the 
Turks in Tschanakale, together with two other conspirators, 
for fomenting troubles in Albania. 

After the frustration of their hopes to be annexed to 
Greece in 1881, and particularly after the disaster of 1897, 
many faint-hearted Epirotes lost confidence in Greek aid, 
and they began to look around for other means to shake 
off the yoke. Their ranks were soon swollen by the 
accession of many far-seeing Epirotes who foresaw at once 
that the regime of the Young Turks was aiming at the 
extinction of all national aspirations. Without their pro¬ 
gressiveness, the Young Turks pursued a policy similar 
to that of the Magyars In Hungary. Turkey was no longer 
in the ascendancy, but what the ottomanisation would fail 
in bringing about, was left for the depopulation to accom¬ 
plish. High taxation and brigandage increased abnormally 
and rapidly the emigration from Epirus. This was sapping 
the strength of the Greek element, and. in no distant future, 
the Greek revindications in Epirus would be deprived of 
their real object. 

Austrian and Italian propagandas had undermined the 
situation in Albania and Epirus, each for a different 
purpose, but working on parallel lines. In Northern 
Epirus many beys were, by one or the other, bought and 
paid. Quite a number of Christian notables in different 
regions were also lured by the mirage of a brand new 
Albanian polity, in which they were to obtain the pro¬ 
minence to which they could never attain in a Greek 
Epirus. To those, more or less interested promoters of 
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an Albanian naclonality, was soon to be added a class of 
adepts of quite a different stamp : the dilettanti who make 
voyages of discovery to vit^n and untrodden grounds, and 
the enthusiasts for all difficult or impossible causes. They 
delved into the origins of the language, the local traditions, 
the songs and legends, and they exulted in their dis¬ 
coveries. They were captivated by their archaic Ravour, 
and they went to work to compile, out of the meagre 
matenal at hand, a connected history, and so build up a 
langu^^ out of a few rudimentary vocables. All these 
caisson-workers, so lo say, were fitted out for their task in 
Greek schools, and brought to it, besides the zeal of the 
neophyte and the devotion of the originator to his creation, 
all the application to theoretical work inherent to the 
Greek mentality. Nevertheless, but for the short-sighted 
intolerance with which the movement was opposed by the 
Pan-hellenic jingoists—the Grfiomaus, as they are called 
in the new literary Albanian—the whole thing might have 
never amounted to more than a literary revival, like the 
Provencal or the Gaelic. It developed into the formation 
a new nation. They did for Albania what the Epirotes 
of a former generation did for Greece. What Italy and 
Austria intended by their propagandas to accompli^ is 
mere guess-work. What they succeeded in doing, how¬ 
ever, is to cause the birth of a new national conscience 
which will eventually foil thexr selfish aims in Albania. 

It has often been said that Albania is merely a piece of 
Turkey dragged from the teeth of Serb and Greek, and 
destined for future partition by Austria and Italy. I share 
no such apprehension. An Austro-Italian condominium, 
through the government of a puppet Prince, though admis¬ 
sible, is beset with great dangers for the continuance of the 
Trip!ice. An agreement between Austria and Italy for the 
division of Albania is altogether unthinkable. One or the 
other must possess the whole of it or nothing. In a few 
years a good Government may not accomplish much in the 
Way of material progress in Albania, but it is certain to give 
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the AlbaaiaQs the self-consciousness necessary (or indepen¬ 
dence. A new Poland in the twentieth century is not per¬ 
missible. Ah autonomous and durable Albania ought to be 
an object of genuine rejoicing for every fair-minded Greek. 

Greece has also cultivated secret relations with many 
influential Albanian Chrefs. Though her efforts have been 
spasmodical, there was ground enough for justifying the 
belief in a friendly understanding. Ismail Kemal Bey, 
who can take money from more parties at once than he has 
hands, has on occasions strutted up and down Greece 
boasting about the solidarity of Greek and Albanian 
interests; therefore, when the only vital force In Turkey 
was this Albanian irrtdsfUwn, with which even the Com¬ 
mittee of Union and Progress had to coquet, many Epirotes 
saw in it the only way of salvation. The Greek Govern¬ 
ment itself, since the advent of Mr. Veniaelos, seemed to 
wink at a rapprcckinunl for a concerted action. They 
calculated that the success of the Albanian movement 
would leave all Greek claims on Epirus intact, and to be 
asserted against a weaker foe. At the worst, the half a 
million Epirotes, combined with the other Christians in 
Albania, would be able to overmatch by their superior 
culture the more numerous Albanians, and keep the civil 
government in their hands. There was a third prospect, 
but a remote one. The “ Drang nach Osten ” might carry 
Austria down to the Ionian as, well as the .^gean Sea. 
Even this alternative was not unwelcome. As between 
ottomanization or expatriation on the one hand and the 
administration by a State that respects all national suscepti¬ 
bilities on the other, not a man could hesitate for long. 

At this juncture the Balkan Alliance came, and it cameia 
the nick of time. The attitude of the Moslem Albaniaos, 
who up to that time prevented with difficulty their uo* 
easiness from breaking out, during the invasion of Turkey 
by the Allies gave food for thought to all pro-AIbaman 
Epirotes. It ought to open the eyes to the moat head* 
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strong believer in a non-Mussulman Albanian State. 
Another fallacy vas thus exploded. It is no longer 
certain that the Albanian's bold on his faith is so loose 
as was generally supposed. The people who^ ignoring 
his Christian name, take pride in Skanderbeg because 
of his Turkish surname, are still distant from the point 
when national solidarity takes precedence over religious. 
The last events in Albania are only an additional proof. 
The attempt of Izaet Pasha would be incredible In a 
nationally self-conscious Albania. Ismail Kemal may play 
at make-believe on a non-sectarian Albania. After all, he 
is only an albaniaed Epirote. Essad Pasha, a real Albanian 
ohieftaiHi with all the virtues and the defects that this 
implies, has repeatedly shown, and very wisely too, how 
littre he cares to overburden the new Albanian polity 
with more Christian inhabited districts than is absolutely 
necessary. He has the consciousness that religion is among 
his co-religionists equivalent to a political status. Greece, 
left alone to deal with him, would easily effect a settlement 
by the concession of a district where the Moslem element 
predominates. Austria, Italy, and lately even Turkey, 
who up to now has shown an inexplicable detachment, each 
for a special reason of her own, oppose this; and Greece, 
having other fish to fry in the v^gean, will soon have to 
withdraw her troops. This will be the prelude of a 
comedy or of a tragedy. 

The Epirotes, after the Caste of liberty they got in the 
last eleven months of Greek administration, under which, 
for the brsC time in their life, they enjoyed what they 
possess, will not submit to this proposed substitution of a 
semi-barbarous government for an enlightened one. Besides 
the annihilation of secular hopes and aspirations, the resub¬ 
jection to a ruling caste, which they just escaped, is ex¬ 
tremely distasteful to them. Their denationalization alone 
will entail the wiping out of a grown-up civilization and the 
starting anew from the beginning. They would have to 
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give up che read/-m^e Greek civilization and settle down 
to evolve an Albanian civilization out of che present 
chaos. It would be setting back the clock of progress for 
centuries. But even If all things were equal, there is no 
escape from the economic catastrophe that stares them in 
the face. 

A change of frontier carries always with it a disarrange¬ 
ment of vested interests. Their readjustment necessitates, 
under the best of governments, a very slow process. Such 
readjustments are not obtainable under all conditions. 
Under a Government which for generations to come will 
have its hands full in keeping the truculent clans in order, ' 
as would be che case with the Albanian, the chances for 
healing chronic economical disorders are slight. Further¬ 
more, in lands far from the great arteries of traffic, inter¬ 
communication once interrupted is hard to re-establish. 
What were formerly flourishing towns are bound to stagnate 
and dwindle, if cut off from their natural hinterland and 
each ocher by Customs barriers. By the tracing of the new 
frontier tjie whole of Epirus will be affiscted. Besides the 
evils that follow in the wake of smuggling, which in 
these parts will force both States to police their frontier 
with strong guards, there will come a great depreciation of 
land values on both sides of the border. Especially the 
towns of Janina and Corytsa are doomed. Both get hemmed 
in far away from what hitherto had been their easiest outlet 
to che sea. Other towns in the borderland will equally 
suder. Aigyrocastro and Konltza will be reduced to simple 
military outposts. Hence the inhabitants of Epirus must 
defend their homes, or sooner or later lose them. They 
intend to defend them, and in this lurks che danger for the 
peace of Europe. 

A new Epirotic Government will be ready to step in on 
the very day the Greeks evacuate the disputed territory. 

A gendarmerie will be organized to preserve order, and a 
militia to guard che northern frontier against Albanian in¬ 
cursions. There are already 40,000 men under arms, well 
equipped, well trained, and well led by Epirote officers, 
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veteran? of the Greek war. They increase daily by new 
accessions of Epirotes returning from America, where most 
of the male population of the contested sone had emigrated. 
These are presumed to give to their brethren at home the 
support of minds that have been well disciplined in an 
atmosphere where law and order reign supreme. All of 
them are determined to repulse aggression from what* 
ever quarter it may come, and they will not be left alone 
in their struggle. Every Greek will help them. This not 
by any dictation or even suggestion of tKe Greek Govern¬ 
ment Quite the contrary—since Mr. Venizelos*s policy is 
strongly pro* Albanian-^buc because Epirus is for Hellendom 
holy ground. Indeed, for Greece to abandon the Epirotes 
to their face now, after the energetic stand they have taken 
in opposing annexation to Albania, would expose them to 
fearful reprisals. Albania has just graduated from the 
Turkish school of politics and government. The Turkish 
method for paying oft old scores to political suspects has 
l>een exile, confiscation, imprisonment. An amnesty, no 
matter though it be granted through an international treaty, 
could not protect them—there would always be exemptions. 
The Albanian method will be simpler. In the state of 
anarchy the whole process of law will be dispensed with. 
All the CrteoTWou made themselves and their leanings 
sui^iciencly known to (heir would-be Albanian neighbours. 
Only a precipitated dighc will save them from their hands. 
Something of the kind Mr. Venizelos must have suggested 
to the foreign ministers of the Powers in his last round of 
visits to the capitals; hence the ready assent he obtained 
for an indefinite prolongation of the Greek occupation in 
the contested zone. Until an organized Albanian gen¬ 
darmerie has demonstrated its efficiency to cope with the 
lawless elements within (he ac(ua] confines of Albania, it 
would be folly to entrust (he new Albanian State with the 
protection of the life and liberty of those who so far have 
with might and main opposed it. 

An armed intervention by the Powers is not to be 
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feared. If ic does happen»It can take only one cours^^ 
that is, to appoint a Lord High Commissioner, or to im¬ 
pose the sovereignty of the Prince of Wied over autonomous 
Epirus. The Powers, though, will never be able to re¬ 
place their contingents by Albanian gendarmes. Equally 
improbable is a dual armed intervention by Austria and 
Italy. It is an open secret that the Austrians were so 
unpopular in Scutari—that is the city which they are 
supposed to have snatched from the Montenegrins for 
Albania—that they had to be kept in their ships in 
order to prevent popular outbreaks. In Epirus, it is 
the Italians that monopolise the unpopularity which the 
Austrians enjoy at Scutari. The Epirotes cannot forgive 
them the barefaced assertion of so-called Italian interests 
to the detriment of their own. They may have to be 
made, in case of a joint intervention, to keep to their ships 
also. The Epirotes are prepared to face emergencies, 
but naturally they are not courting them. Their feelings 
towards the Powers car) be best expressed in the words 
which a village priest addressed to the members of the 
International Commission: " For four hundred and sixty 
years we were enslaved, and we never heard from you. 
Now that we at last get our liberty, you come to give us the 
right kind. We want neither you nor your gifts.” 
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BULGARIA AND THE TRUTH.* 

Bv Dimitri Ivanotp, 

Cupuiin of Bulgarian Artillerj. 

(TaAHSLATiD ay P. S. Canmoh.) 

A CAMPAIGN of insinuations has been opened by those who 
only a few months ago called themselves our friends and 
allies. Our isolation from (he whole world» and the depth 
of our oationaJ humiliation* have hitherto forced us to hold 
our peace, and our long silence has created an unfortunate 
Impression among our supporters. Even those most 
anxious to learn the truth have become convinced chat 
there is nothing to say on our behalf. Many of them have 
become alienated from us, having seen their hopes falsified 
during and since that fratricidal war, the only account ol 
which they have obtained from the reports of a Balkan 
agency, and the despatches of a King turned newspaper 
reporter. 

It is to you, my friends of the noble British nation, that I 
appeal, you whose sympathies remain ever constant; for 
you, at any rate, will be the first to see the bright light 
of truth as a reward for your loyal impartiality. It is to you 
that I write the following pages : 

I. Which of the Allies desired a Fratricidal War? 

Among nations, as among individuals, the thoughts of the 
heart are revealed by outward manifestations. Whilst the 
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Bulgarian army was consummating the national revenge 
upon the Turk at Tchataldja and BouUir, the Servian and 
Greek armies were actively engaged in prepani^ for a second 
campaign: Fortilications were constructed, strategic roads 
levelled, all points where the enemy was expected to pass 
were blocked by artillery posts, every kind of reconnaissance 
was made. Sultan became a miniature fortress, only 
a few kilometres from the old Bulgarian Frontier. Ovtch^ 
Pol^ became an entrenched camp. The Serbs in front 
of Adrianople began to fraternise with the Turks towards 
the end of February—in fact, as Turkish prisoners informed 
us, they played the r6le of unpaid spies. At the end of the 
month the Servian officers showed a reticence which began 
to cause us some uneasiness. It was after the fall of 
Adrianople that the Servian Press opened a campaign of 
hostility. By openly discussing questions such as, "Who 
took Chukri Pasha prisoner " How many Servians fought 
at Adrianople and Tchataldja P” they paved the way for a 
revision of the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty*>-at the moment the 
chief object of Servian diplomacy. It began with an 
aggressive policy, which forgot that the true interests of 
Servia lay in the West, and which chose entirely to ignore 
the great sacrifice made by Bulgaria to Slav unity In treat¬ 
ing the territory to the west of the line, Givich*Okrlda, 
as contested territory, to be decided by Russian arbitration, 
This sufficed for the moment. The Serbo-Greek alliance, 
and the plans to be carried out by the armies, already 
existed ; they realized that the success of their policy was 
assured; and when Montenegro, Roumama.and even Turkey, 
smiled on the enterprise, the war-hunger of the Allies sur¬ 
passed all bounds. One army saw the day of revenge at 
hand, the other the day in which national resentment would 
be satisfied; and so, assured of a friendly Press throughout 
Europe, all their espionage plans perfected, a preliminary 
newspaper attack was launched. The method employed was 
to put forward certain questions which had not yet been 
settled, and in every case to link up the Greek and Servian 
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ckims. Consiscently the Allies refused arbitration. On 
June 20y M. Pasitcb announced that Servia would accept 
it. but a Ministerial crisis occurred, the Skupchtina was 
summoned, and endless discussions supervened. Finally, 
there occurred, on June 30, the “incident" provoked by 
the Bulgarian army—an event so eagerly looked for. 
so ardently desired by our enemies. It was this incident 
which gave the signal for the beginning of a war for which 
they had prepared so carefully and longed so eagerly. 

Oh, my poor country, how severely you were punished 
for this one mistake t For what, we may well ask. had 
been the actions of Bulgaria while her enemies were 
preparing for war } Her army, already exhausted by the 
sanguinary struggle in Thrace, suddenly saw the curtain 
rise and disclose two enemies, both armed to the teeth 
and well prepared for battle ; it saw ]3ig:e forces pre< 
paring to Invade territory described by the Serbo-Bulgarian 
Treaty as either “ undisputed territory " or “ condominium." 
We had lost 318 officers and 19,711 men killed, olTicers 
ud 51.550 men wounded. 2 officers and 3.193 men miss- 
iog-^-one-hfth of our total strength. We had gained by 
this time sufficient victories and enough glory, we had 
no need to go in search of more; our very minds were 
unable to conceive the idea of a revenge for Slivnitsna. 
The distaste of our Government for a second war was 
still further increased by the earthquake at Tirnovo, and 
by the facts that lo per cent, of the army was absent 
on leave, that supplies had run short, and that those 
which had been ordered could not possibly, arrive for 
two or three months. These facts had the more weight 
witli the Government, in that it numbered the greatest 
paciBciscs in the country, with Dr. Daneff at their head. 
Their pursuit of the policy of “ arbitration" led them 
momentarily to forget that the ocher side were not only 
anxious for war, but ready'for it; that since their armies 
were already in the held, Bulgaria ought to be prepared 
for anything that might happen. My country committed 
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the fatal mistake of not wanting war. Paradoxical as this 
statement may appear to the paciheist, from our point 
of view its truth is incontestable. That the incident 
of June 30 was not expected to lead to war is proved 
by telegram Na 5647 of General Savoff, in which he 
declares that his object is, “in view of a possible outbreak 
of war between the Allies, to insure a speedy settlement of 
the points at issue by the aid of Russian arbitration.” 
In point of fact, the very day after this incident orders 
were issued to the Bulgarian troops to stop operations, and 
to retire to the positions they had previously occupied; 
but it was too late, and the Allies did not let the long- 
sought chance pass by. Manifestoes embodying a declara¬ 
tion of war were already lying ready with every Servian 
and Montenegrin regiment; the date had but to be hlled 
in, and war began. 

If my readers would desire fully to understand the 
feelings of a Bulgarian soldier, let him imagine himself to 
be a knight who has sacriheed all his worldly wealth to the 
one object of recovering his ancestral castle, wherein rest 
all the memories and traditions of his house. Bespattered 
with blood, and covered with wounds, yet victorious, he 
rides towards the castle rock. But what are these cries 
which ring in his ears ? “ Hold V they cry. And who are 
these men whose bayonets re^ho the sounds of war ? They 
are his friends—his friends of yesterday. He halts; days 
pass by; and though crust in God be great, patience lasts 
not for ever. He tries to scale the rock, but every way is 
barred. He looks around to see If aught will hear his cries 
for justice. But, alas I none will forgive him that he has 
tried to scale the rock in defiance of those who would bar 
the way, and at last, poor knight t beneath the rock he lies, 
bleeding and wounded unto death by the hands of his kin, 
and unpitied by the world. Was it his fault ? Was he the 
aggressor ? Who can answer “ Yes ” ? 
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' i . Thb "Barbarities” of Greece, Servia, and 
Bulgaria. 

(a) Bulgaria a Tolerant Nation. 

" Of afl the BaJkan peoples, the Bulgarian is the most 
tolerant,” is the judgment of a well-known Catholic priest. 
1 will quote a few facts in support of this contention: 

In Bulgaria the Turkish, Greek, and Jewish communities 
have liundreds of schools in which they can teach in their 
mother-tongue. The Catholic missions have, in many 
Bulgarian towns, schools in which instruction is given in 
French or German. The German colony possesses a school 
of its own, and this privilege is allowed even to the small 
Roumanian colony, which numbers only a few hundred 
persons. Turks, Greeks, Russians, Armenians, Roumanians, 
possess full religious liberty. At Sofia the Catholics, 3,000 
in number, have the use of two churches (the 6,564 Catholics 
in Belgrade have not a single one), the Protestants have 
(wo, the Russians have one, the Greeks one, the Armenians 
one, the Roumanians one, the Jews two synagogues. 

In the Budget of 1912 provision was made for the 
expenditure of 75,000 francs to aid Mussulman schools, 
and of 137,000 francs for Catholic priests and Turkish 
"hodgas.” All the missions, composed of foreigners whose 
stay in the country is purely temporary, testify to this 
national virtue of ours. It was even more conspicuously 
displayed in the territory which we freed from Turkish 
rule—so much so as to create a deep impression even among 
our enemies of to-day-wthe Servians at Adrianople. In 
that city every person, without distinction of nationality, 
enjoyed full personal liberty. This statement is endorsed 
by many foreigners, including General Broad wood of the 
English army, a witness whose veracity nobody will cal) in 
question. In Thrace our army found the population 
predominantly Greek and hostile Co us. At Oriakuei (a 
small town on the Arda) the Greek population flatly refused 
to give hospitality to passing officers; but these latter, 
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though the law was on their side, did not press tbeir 
demands, but went and begged hospitality of Jews and 
Armenians. I myself, when passing through DetnoCika, 
spent from eight till ten at night looking for somewhere to 
sleep, owing to the point-blank refusal of the Greeks to 
admit me; I eventually found shelter in a Jew household. 
At Adrianople the Greeks were, if possible, more hostile, 
and even more tolerantly treated. The ’'committee for the 
Helleniaation of Bulgarians." which had existed under 
Turkish rule, continued its operations under the presidency 
of the Greek Bishop of the city, and opened an active 
campaign in furtherance of Thracian autonomy. Arms 
were distributed to Greeks; a representative of the Greek 
Government — Georges Pouridi—was on the spot, and 
engineered an attempt upon the life of General Savoff, 
and three similar attempts against the commander of the 
garrison. And yet the speech with which the Mufti of 
Adrianople welcomed the Turkish soldiers on their re-entry 
into the city is one of the greatest testimonies to chat 
tolerance which we had shown to our prisoners of war, 
whether Servian, Greek, or Turkish. 

Whenever the charge of intolerance is made against my 
countrymen, I cannot help recalling, not without feelings 
of the deepest regret, the olio wing scene, which occurred 
only a few weeks ago, when the Servian prisoners were 
leaving for their homes: I was escorting a number of 
them, when on our route we met a lady in deep mourning. 
With trembling voice and tear-stained eyes she addressed 
them: “ Good luck go with you, my friends. May your 
home-coming bring joy to your loved ones again I" And 
this at a time when our national grief and rage was at its 
height. In the barracks, too, the prisoners cried “ Jivio !" 
(Long live you I) to us as they left. The hospitality 
given in Bulgaria to the Carnegie Mission, as compared 
with its reception in Servia and in Greece, gives an 
excellent criterion of the respective tolerance of these 
countries. 
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The Treaty of Bucharest shows with startling dearness 
the intolerance of the Greeks and Servians; the latter, 
indeed, have conclusively proved themselves to be a nation 
of barbarians by the law of Draconian severity passed on 
September 24—a law which indeed could not have existed 
among savage peoples. The cruelty of the Serb is exer> 
cised with the use of a finer intellect than is possessed by 
any savage race. We now understand the truth of the 
confession made by the officers of the cavalry regiment 
of Timok(?): ‘*Our army executed more than 30,000 
Albanians without distinction of age or sex during the 
Invasion of Old Servia in the first war. . . Poor 
Bulgarians and Albanians, how you must appreciate the 
culture of the twentieth century I 

(^) Gruk Bxcssses during tki Second War. 

The territory traversed by the Greek army, in which the 
excesses were committed, is populated, in a large majority, 
by'Bulgarians. To prove this statement, 1 wilijgive some 
statistics (taken from Brankoff, pp. 93 and 250): 

1. Koukoutch (Kilkltch): 54 villages, exclusively Bui- 
garian. Exarchists number 28.168; Patriarchists, 376. 

2. Caasa Doiran: 20 Bulgarian districts, of which 18 are 
Exarchist and 2 mixed; the town of Doiran containing 
2,072 Exarchists and 1,040 Patriarchists. 

3. Caasa de Ghdorg^li: 37 villages, exclusively inhabited 
by Bulgarians (9,016 Exarchists, 5,952 Patriarchists, 432 
mixed). 

4. Cassade D6mir Hissar: 42 Buigarian villages {26,626 
Exarchists and 7.112 Patriarchists). 

5. Caasa Sdr^s: 81 villages are inhabited exclusively 
by Bulgarians (47.403 persons, of whom about half are 
Patriarchists). fn the town of Sdr^s there are about 
5,105 Creeks, 2,000 Bulgarian Patriarchists, and 360 Exar* 
chists. 

6. The district of Drama has 7,816 Exarchist Bulgarians, 
3,988 Patriarchists, and 2,890 Greeks. 
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7. The "Caasa” of Neozokop, Petritch, Stroumitza, 
Pechtchevo, and Melnik, which were traversed by the 
Greek army, possess a population even more overwhelm¬ 
ingly Bulgarian. 

Given this predominance of Che Bulgarian element, com¬ 
bined with the great numerical inferiority of the Bulgarian 
army tdi-d^vis with the Greeks (36,000 against 160,000), 
it must surely be obvious that the Bulgarian army had no 
desire to turn the country into a hideous desert, nor, if they 
had desired, would they have bad the power so to do. The 
excesses (if any, which is distinctly questionable) commicted 
by the Bulgarian troops were conhned to the village of 
Doxac and the environs of Doxat and Siris, and were the 
result of numberless provocative acts committed by the 
Greeks, as, for instance, when they shot their prisoners at 
Doxac. When the King of Greece utters loud-voiced 
complaints against "Bulgarian atrocities,” he has one object 
alone in view—to divert the attention of Europe from the 
atrocities of which his o^vn troops have been guilty. More 
than 100,000 Bulgarian refugees, crossing the old frontier 
in the last stage of misery and exhaustion, have given us 
a living proof that our apprehensions were well founded, 
and that the intention of the King and Government of 
Greece to deal a death-blow to the Bulgarian population 
has been carried out to the letter, amid scenes of indescribable 
barbarity. Others among the refugees not so well favoured 
by fortune were butchered in the most cruel m.'inner, together 
with their wives and children, who, after undergoingthe vilest 
outrages, were killed without mercy. In every Bulgarian 
village houses were burned, cattle carried off, and the pos¬ 
sessions of the inhabitants sequestrated. In this manner 
the deliberate extermination of the Bulgarian population 
has been realized. The Greek at Salonica can sleep in 
peace, for there are no Bulgarians left at Doiran, none at 
D6mir Hissar, none at Drama. 

Excuse me, my dear reader. The writer of these pages is 
a Bulgarian, and his heart bleeds for his poor countrymen. 
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(c) Excises commitUd by Servians and tke Servian Army. 

All Bulgarian Bishops were ejected and compelled co 
return to Bulgaria; the same thing happened to professors, 
schoolmasters, priests, and all citieens who refused to sign 
the declaration put before them by the authorities. The 
Bulgarian population still remaining in the districts occupied 
by tbe Servians was consigned to extermination en masse, 
and a wholesale destruction of their property by fire and 
rapine was begun, which has not yet finished. Among the 
forty-five villages burnt by the Servian army, with the 
assistance of the Turkish population, we may mention Laki, 
Prosnik, Negotino, Kavadartri, Doino, Gorno Kouri, 
Prijdevb, Tremnik, etc. The Servians, in their action 
towards the population, were entirely swayed by the idea of 
forcing it to become Servian. Upon their arrival, there¬ 
fore) they at once made It clear to villagers and prisoners 
alike that unless they became Servian they would at once 
be put to death. I could give the names of hundreds of 
persons killed by the Servians. At Koumanovo, for 
instance, in addition to a wholesale slaughter of Bulgarians, 
more than seven hundred Turks were put to the sword. 
Those of my compatriots who were taken prisoner describe 
the acts of cruelty committed by the Servians as lonumer- 
able ; their treatment at the hands of ofiiciaJs and population 
alike was disgraceful. At the beginning many of them 
were put down as ^Most," that (s> in all probability, killed, 
as undoubtedly was the fate of Colonel Taneff of the 
6 th Regiment of Cavalry, and of Lieutenants StephanolT and 
Minkofi; who were taken prisoners by troops of the 
roch Servian Regiment at Bossilegrad, and who were killed, 
after first undergoing torture. 

At Bucharest tbe Servians refused to recognise religious 
and scholastic liberty in Macedonia: ‘^Our Constitution 
provides for these questions/' they said. I agree. We are 
to-day witnesses of measures of the most pitiless severity 
employed by a so-called civilized country, in a century 
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which is not accustomed to see even native tribes so 
oppressed. The law to which I refer punishes minor 
infractions with five to ten years’ imprisonmenti major io- 
fractions with death. The power to apply Section 2, which 
carries with it the penalty of eight years* imprisonment, is 
(eft entirely In the hands of the locaJ police. Section 8 
punishes entire families for illegalities committed by one of 
their members. I will quote: If in a commune certain 
cases of rebellion are noted, and the persons of whom 
complaint is made do not return home within ten days^ the 
police is empowered to force their famlUea to emigrate to 
any locality they think ht." These emigrants cannot gain 
permission to return, despite all the protesu of the Russian 
Legation at Soha. 

There is a veritable reign of terror in Macedonia. Even 
the Servian newspaper confesses that the personnel 

of Government there is of a very low class. I am sending 
you a document which will show you how the Servians are 
endeavouring to denationalize Bulgarians by enforcing the 
replacement of the Bulgarian termination "of” by the 
Servian "itch” in proper names. The Servian Govern¬ 
ment are bringing to the work of denationalization all the 
resources of cruelty and harshness, but their efforts, I hope 
and trust, will be in vain. Happy it is for us that Servia, 
the oppressor, and Bulgaria, the oppressed, are not the only 
nations in the world; happy, too, that over all human affairs 
there still rules the one Divine and ineffaceable law of 
Justice. 
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THE TRUTH VERSUS BULGARIA 
By Chedo Mijatovich. 

I AH much obliged to the Editor of this Journal for his 
courtesy in showing me Captain Ivanoffs article. ' 

I do not intend to enter into a polemic with the gallant 
Bulgarian officer. No doubt he is as good with his sword 
as with his pen» and his literary effort would facilitate that 
polemic, as it 1 $ open to attack on all sides. But such 
a polemic would not be worthy of this Journal, and would 
be only a glaring abuse of the Editor’s courtesy. 

Besides, such an attack would be only a painful echo 
of our recent struggle on the battlehelds. It seems to me 
that the real task of the true patriots in Bulgaria as well as 
in Servia ought to be to work at the reconciliation of the 
two Slavonic nations in the Balkans, healing the wounds, 
sweetening the bitterness, and paving the way for the re* 
establishment of old friendship. 

But Captain Ivanoff has touched questions and facts 
which are of historical and moral interest, not only for the 
Servians and Bulgarians, but for our British friends too, 
and Indeed for every civilized nation, On such questions 
I wish to express my opinion, from the Servian point 
of view, of course, but as impartially as if I were writing a 
history. 

Before entering into that task 1 wish to be allowed 
to make a remark of a personal character. Captain 
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Ivanoff is no doubt a fervent Bulgarian patriot. His 
patriotism is entitled to be respected. But It h not 
true that the Servian soldiers in front of Adrianople 
have fraternized with the Turks, and it is an abominable 
lie (hat they played (he rOle of unpaid spies to them. 
I am astonished that a Bulgarian soldier could throw 
such a suspicion on his Servian comrades, who helped the 
Bulgarians to capture Adrianople from the Turks. If he 
is an honourable man and a true soldier, he will at 
once and spontaneously withdraw that mean Imputa* 
tion. 

The question of the greatest historical Importance is 
this: Who is responsible for the war between the allies? 
Captain Ivanoff tries to prove chat the Servians and 
Greeks are responsible, but he admiu that the Bulgarians 
did start it " by the 'incident* of June 30, provoked by the 
Bulgarian army." He admits that “ it was this incident 
which gave the signal for the beginning of a war for 
which they {Servians and Greeks) had prepared so. care* 
fully and longed so eagerly.*’ We did prepare for war, 
but by no means were we longing for ic. The fact is (his: 
Servia and Greece were making repeatedly confidential 
efforts in Sofia to induce the Bulgarian Government to 
come in good time to a friendly arrangement with them 
concerning the territories, which the Servian and Greek 
armies have actually, and without direct Bulgarian assist* 
ance, conquered from the Turks. The Bulgarian Govern¬ 
ment refused every suggestion of a compromise, and 
insinuated that Servians and Greeks must evacuate and 
cede Macedonia to the Bulgarians, as otherwise they 
would be thrown forcibly out of It. Of course, both 
Servia and Greece took precautionary measures eventually 
to defend themselves. Certainly they were preparing for 
war if that war should be imposed on them by the 
Bulgarians, but at the same time they were both ready 
to let their controversy with Bulgaria be decided by 
arbitration. The Servian, Montenegrin, and Greek 
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Premiers were actually oq the point of leaving for 
Sc. Petersburg, expeccing co meet there the Bulgarian 
Premier in the preliminary conference, when the Bulgarian 
army most unexpectedly attacked the Servian and Greek 
positions on the entire front. Captain IvanoIT admits that 
that Bulgarian attack gave the signal for the beginning of 
the war. By what logic, then, can he proclaim that we— 
Servians and Greeks—arc responsible for that war ? The 
leading Bulgarian statesmen acknowledge that the war 
was provoked by the Bulgarian attack on the Servian and 
Greek positions, and try to fix the responsibility for that 
fateful deed on General Savoff, or even on King Ferdinand 
himself And In the face of all these facts, well known 
to all the world, Captain Ivanoff comes to assure English* 
men that the Servians and Greeks, and not the Bulgarians, 
are responsible for that '‘fratricidal war "I ! leave it to 
the fair and impartial judgment of the English friends of 
the Bulgarians to decide who is really responsible. 

The second question of Importance, which Captain 
fvaoo/r treats with vehemence, ii the question of the 
alleged Servian excesses against the Bulgarians. 

It is true that the people of the newly acquired country 
have as yet not been made the partakers of those full 
constitutional liberties which the Constitution guaranteed 
CO the people of the old kingdom. It is true that the 
temporary rules and regulations for the administration 
of the new country are of a somewhat severe nature. 
It is probably true chat several Bulgarian bishops, priests, 
professors, and teachers have been requested to leave 
Macedonia. On the other hand, it is true also that the 
articles of the Constitution guaranteeing the liberty of 
the individual and the inviolability of property have been 
applied in the new country, and Independent and impartial 
Courts of Justice have been established. Of the forty-five 
villages which, according to Captain Ivanoff, "were burnt 
by the Servian army with the assistance of the Turkish 
population" I have never heard anything until 1 read the 
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Captain’s asseriion, which, of course, I cannot accept with¬ 
out further and absolutely iiupartial corroboration. 

I ought to say that the temporary non*appUcatioQ of the 
full Constitution to the new country, and the new temporary 
r^^jlatlons for the administration of that country, have not 
the unanimous approval of all the Servians. The Opposition 
In the Servian Parliament has frankly criticized the measure. 
But the overwhelming majority of the Servians—more 
especially those who have practical knowledge of the 
situation In Macedonla-^approve it unreservedly. To 
explain their motives and objects 1 must take a short 
retrospective view. 

The Macedonian Slavs are, strictly speaking, neither 
Servians nor Bulgarians. Their dialect stands between 
the two languages. By their ethnic features, by their 
national customs, folklore, national soogs, and historical 
traditions they are far nearer to the Servians than to the 
Bulgarians. As the Servians of Shumadiya were the 
first nation In the Balkans to rise against the Turks (i804)» 
and were also the first to obtain some sort of autonomy 
(1S17), the Macedonian Slavs naturally gave all their 
s)'mpathies to the Servians, and identified their own 
political aspirations with chose of the Servians. After the 
Crimean War the Russian Panslavists decided to support 
the Bulgarian people and work to create eventually a great 
Bulgaria. Russia succeeded in i8;o in creatingtheBulgarian 
Exarchate in Constantinople, attaching to it almost all the 
Orthodox dioceses in Macedonia. The Bulgarian bishops 
brought with them Bulgarian priests and teachers, and set 
to work to Bulgarize all the Slav population of Macedonia. 
Of course, as the Macedonian Slavs preferred to go to the 
Bulgarian churches, in which the service was in Slavonic, 
than CO go to the Greek churches, where they did not 
understand the language, the Bulgarian prop^anda had its 
work greatly facilitated. Still the so-called Macedonian 
Central Committee in Solia was not quite satisfied with 
the result of thirty years’ assiduous propaganda, as there 
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were many villages (n Macedonia which did not leave the 
Greek Church for the Exarchate’s churches nor wished to 
be called Bulgars. Therefore during the last decade the 
Commitadjis' bands in Macedonia—sent there to intensify 
the anarchy produced by the Turkish misrule—were 
instructed to support the ecclesiastic and scholastic propa> 
ganda by their own terrorism. And in many instances 
where the bishops could not succeed the Commitadjis did 
succeed in forcing the vill^fes to declare themselves 
Bulgarian, although in reality they were npthing of the 
kind. The terrorism of the Bulgarian bands was so 
terrible that the Greeks and Servians had to form their 
own bands, and to protect their co-^nationals in Macedonia, 
not against the Turks, but against the Bulgarians. 

The Servian army, after bloody battles with the Turks, 
conquered pare of Macedonia, and the Treaty of Bucharest 
confirmed the possession of that country by the Servians, 
But in chat new territory the Servian Government had to 
solve a very difficult problem. Ic had to evolve order out 
of chaos. It had to establish the law as the highest authority 
to a country in which law never reigned. Ic had to guarantee 
the security of individuals and property where neither the 
persona] liberty nor the security of the property was ever 
known. It had to introduce among the people self-confidence 
and con6dence in the State authority. To succeed in this 
programme it had to scop the terror of the Bulgarian 
Commitcadjis In Macedonia, and the propaganda of the 
Bulgarian bishops, priests, and teachers. If in the conflict 
of a modem Government with the medieval anarchy some 
anarchists come to grief, 1 do not see why that modern 
Government should be blamed. If the Servian Govern¬ 
ment does not consider opportune to introduce at once the 
full constitutional regime in Che newly acquired country, it 
only follows the example given by much stronger, greater, 
and more civilised nations. Great Britain has not yet 
introduced full constitutional rdgime in India and Egypt, 
nor France in Tunis. Besides, I am absolutely certain 
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that our temporary regime in Macedonia will not even last 
five years. The population is meeting the Government 
with confidence, and the Government will soon give them 
proofs of its own confidence in them. Of course, (he artU 
ficial Bulgarizatfon of the Macedonian Slavs is now forever 
at an end. The Bulgarian patriots know that well, and 
hence their bitterness and despair. But by-and-by they 
will see that Bulgaria can be a great, prc^ressive, and pros¬ 
perous country without gathering the artificial fruits of the 
Bulgarian propaganda in Macedonia, which was not and 
never shall be theirs. 
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ISLAM, CHRISTIANITY, AND OTHER 
RELIGIONS 

( Ccntinutdfrem p. 6i) 

Bv Khwaja Kamaluodin, 

Editor of th« IthnUe Jiewito, London 

This stacement may be starcling to many ears, but we 
have simply to refer to the annals of liistory, (o study 
conditions obtaining in the whole world some five hundred 
years after the advent of Christ. Suffice it to say that 
human society at that period of human evolution had sunk 
to its lowest ebb spiritually aa well as morally.^ And if 
prophets come only in times when wickedness is rampant, 
as the sacred history shows, so in Nature light follows after 
darkness, and rain comes after drought, This state of 
things called either for the appearance of several prophets 
in several countries, or the advent of one masterly hand, 
who should come to restore the old religion, "Islam," in its 
perfect form. But the history of the world had then taken 
a new turn. Circumsunces arose which faciliuted the 
means of mutual intercourse between various nations of 
the world. DiiTerent components of human society, so 
separated from each other by natural and artidcial barriers, 
were about to come close to each other and make one united 
whole. The vast wide world was destined to be reduced 
into a single country, with countries as its cities, and cities 
a$ its streets. Men of various nations and denominations 
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were on the threshold of coming into contact with each 
other. To give different teachings to different nations 
at such a juncture was to cause a regular chaos; hence 
the great Divine wisdom was pleased to raise the last 
of its prophets in a place which occupied a centra) position 
in the known world, and which possessed a language the 
least susceptible to any change in form as well as in the 
meanings of its component words—a condition necessary 
for a language to become the conveyance for the last word 
of God. Languages come into existence, and being 
subject to constant change in form and signification of its 
words, meet the fate of a dead language. This makes 
ancient literature unintelligible and difficult to understand. 
Every language spoken on the surface of the earth has met 
or will meet this fate, and if an exception can be made Co 
this general rule, it is, as European philologists like Pro¬ 
fessor Whitney and others admit. In favour of the langu^e 
of Hedjas in which AUKoran was revealed. This peculiar 
conservative nature of Arabic, which makes it least sus¬ 
ceptible CO change, gives it a special claim, in my opinion, 
to become the throne of the last word of God, There Is 
another peculiarity In this language^the suggestive and 
meaningful nature of its words. Arabic words in them* 
selves are eloquent. They convey what, In ocher languages, 
we need pages to explain. They are, therefore, most suit¬ 
able to convey theological conceptions. This is a very 
interesting subject in itself, and requires separate dealing; 
but it will sound here as an assertion on my part if I fail 
CO quote one or two instances to substantiate my statement. 
Take, for example, the word '^sln." Theologies of various 
religions and creeds differ in their conception of sin, but do 
the vanous words in different languages which are equlva-* 
lent to ** sin convey Its theological conception ? Does the 
word sin,*' or any of its synonyrns in any European 
language, convey the Church idea of sin ? Does 
Persian word Gnnah convey the Zoroastrian conception 
of evil ? or does the Sanskrit word pdp mean what is 
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understood by wickedness in the Vedas ? I fail to read 
IQ these words the real meanings given to them by various 
creeds. But come to the Arabic language, and its equiva¬ 
lents for sin in themselves convey what is taught in our 
religion about sin. Nothing, according to the teachings 
of the Koran, is in itself right or wrong. Everything 
created by God has its own particular use; take it from 
that use, and it is sin according to the Koran. And this 
is what the words Junah^ Zandj Ism, Jumt, and others 
literally mean. Anything turned away from its proper 
place is Junah; anything gone beyond its limits x^Zanh; 
anything cut from the main thing is Jnrm. To strengthen 
my position ] here cite the word Taubak, which is Arabic 
for repentance. The wo^ literally means to return to the 
point from which one has receded. Thus, sin in Islamic 
theology means to turn away from the point, and repentance 
means to return to that point. This is what is literally 
meant by the words Junak and Taubak. There are various 
other abstract truths in theology—conception of God, of 
revelation, of angels, of prophethood, of evil, of virtue, of 
hell, of heaven, and of very many other things, in other 
languages you have to read books and treatises to under¬ 
stand various conceptions. To know the Islamic concep¬ 
tions, you have simply to consider the meaning of the 
Arabic words. They are a sufficient clue. No ocher 
language within my knowledge claims this peculiar rich¬ 
ness of meaning, and therefore I say, if the coming together 
of the different parts of the world into one whole demanded 
one cosmopolitan religion, if the old, old religion of obedience 
to God was to be revealed in its perfect form once for all, 
tc could not but be through the medium of the Arabic 
language. 

Koran was revealed, and it taught the same old Islam 
which bad been preached by others before, and brought a 
book which recapitulated old truths in their unalloyed form 
with requisite additions, as Al-Koran says: Al-Koran is 
nothing but the old books rehned of human alloy, and con- 
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tains transcendent truths embodied in all sacred scriptures, 
with complete additions, necessary for the development of 
all human faculties. It repeats truths given in the Holy 
Vedas, in the Bible, in the words of the Gita, in the sayings 
of Ramachandra, Buddha, and all other prophets, and adds 
what was not in them, and gives new laws to meet the con¬ 
tingencies of the present time, when the difTerent members 
of God’s family, who lived apart from each ocher in the days 
of old revelations, had come close one to the other. AI- 
Koran gives us rules and regulations adapted to the various 
needs and requirements of life. It is not merely a collec* 
cion of moral precepts, or a book of rituals. It gives us, 
on the one hand, a true conception of Godhood, and en* 
lightens us with great truths, such as angels, revelations, 
prophethood, future life, heaven and hell; on the other 
hand, it supplies us with principles to guide us in political 
and social, economic and domestic affairs, so that the whole 
human society, by acting up to them, may attain to its 
perfection. 

Al-Koran is not confined to prayers, fastings, and sacri- 
hcea It is a complete code of life. If a King is ordered ’ 
therein to observe certain laws to govern his country, his 
subjects have also been enjoined to pay allegiance to their 
ruler, foreign or otherwise. Similarly a lawgiver, a states¬ 
man, a judge, a military officer, a merchant, a craftsman, a 
son, a father, a brother, a husband, a wife, a neighbour, a 
friend, the rich as well as the poor—in short, a person in 
various capacities and walks of life will Bnd therein prin¬ 
ciples of guidance to make him a useful member of society 
and a good citizen. This perfect teaching I could only find 
in the Koran, and therefore we Moslems believe that the 
old religion of Islam that was preached by generations of 
prophets saw its perfection in this final revelation in matters 
of law, as the Koran saysJ “To-day the law Is perfected 
for you.” 

The space at my disposal hardly permits me to enter into 
any details, however brief, of what 1 have sketched above; 
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but I should do gross Injustice to Islam If I did not point 
out one importanc thing which the Koran makes mention 
of, amongst very many other reasons, which necessitated 
its revelation. “And we have not revealed to thee (0 
Muhammad) this book> except to explain away the differ¬ 
ences (into which various sects have fallen) and give them 
true guidance/’ are the words of God. And who can deny 
the terrible differences which exist in various sects of one 
and the same religion P I can understand differences of 
opinion arising from differences of temperament; it may lead 
to the existence of several schools of thought ; it cannot 
harm religion as far as its cardinal principles are taught in 
their pure integrity, as is the case amongst the various sects 
of Islam. Each and all of them do believe in the funda¬ 
mental principles of Islam; their minor differences amongst 
themselves have no bearing on the religion. But what 
about various sects in various religions ? They differ from 
each other in their cardinal principles, and yet they count 
upon one book as their final authority. There can be only 
one true creed. What is taught by the Romish and the 
English Church cannot both be right. One of the two 
only can be the teaching of Christ. There are two great 
sects of Buddhists; those who do believe (n the existence 
of God, and those who do not. One of the two must be on 
the right side, Similarly other religions have given way to 
ramification, and truth is, after all, one and not manifold. If 
God is the original source of alt religion, if He has been 
gracious enough to reveal His mind from time to time, Lf 
He always chose one man to act as His mouthpiece, and if 
His ways and laws do not admit of change, conditions 
obtaining In every religion after the advent of Christ 
demanded some final decision in every religion. Decision 
not between Christian and non-Christian, but between 
Christian and Christian. Before the appearance of the 
Holy Prophet of Arabia all these different sects actually 
existed. It was necessary that someone should come and 
restore the old original form of religion. This was done 
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through Muhammad* the last messenger of God. For this 
reason the Koran calls itself Hakam —“judge "—to decide 
between Christian and Christian, between Hindu and 
Hindu, between Buddhist and Buddhist, and so it did. 
Then who is the Moslem ? 

He is an Israelite, in following the Ten Command¬ 
ments of God and the law of retribution within Its l^ici' 
mate bounds. He Is a follower of Christ, doing away 
with all the ritual of the Pharisee!, and denouncing their 
hypocritical observances. He observes the law of mercy 
promulgated on the Mount of Olives when it leads to 
reclamation. His object is reformation through mercy, or 
retribution, as the case may be. He is an Arya Hindu 
in breaking images, and a Sanatan dharma in paying respect 
to all the godly men of any nation and creed who have 
been called Avatars, or incarnations of God, He is a 
Buddhist in preaching; Nirvdn—s.^., self-elTacemem as the 
key of salvation ; he is Unitarian in establishing the unity 
of God. In short, he embraces, through the Koran, every 
beauty in every religion, and turns his face from what has 
been added to the religion of God by man—and this 1$ 
Islam, 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE NAVY: THE 
TURNING-POINT 

By H. P. 

If any object-lessons were required to demonstrate' the 
probable inconveniences of life under an alien and humour¬ 
less rule, the recent events at Zabern, together with the 
subsequent proceedings in the Military Courts, furnish 
them with greater emphasis than any other occurrences 
within recent years^ With these events before him, it is 
difhcuU to understand how an English statesman, backed 
by a considerable following, can think the present time 
suitable for the reduction of the principle of armed force 
upon which these islands, and the Empire at large, depend 
for the prevention of the possibility of similar, if not worse, 
events happening in his own country, 

Although it is quite possible to agree with Mr. Norman 
Angell as to the absurdity of all war between civilized and 
well-established nations, and as to the waste caused by the 
upkeep of permanent armed forces for other than police * 
work, it is just as impossible to see how, until all, or at least 
the most powerful, nations r^rd matters from the same 
common-sense point of view, any reduction can be made 
by a single nation without risking the most unpleasant 
consequences. 

The discussion of the relative strengths of armed forces 
nearly always generates a vast amount of heat; and usually 
the discussion develops entirely on party, seldom on 
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national^ lines, and generally calls font a confused flood of 
miscellaneous and acrid correspondence and oratory. From 
this deluge of matter it is difficult to disentangle the main 
trends of thought in the country ; but as far as (t is prac' 
ticable to make out anything at all coherent, the divisions 
of opinion appear to be pretty much as follows: 

At one end of the scale is the high-patriotic, flag- 
wagging, damn-the-expense school, of little value and much 
noise; the expert school, burying itself and its hearers 
under masses of technicalities and statistics: the general 
retrenchment school of loose thought; and hnally the 
reduce-at-all-costs, this being the inverse of the first 
division. In this school will be found a very curious 
assortment—genuine lovers of mankind, cranks, popular 
politicians and wealthy Radicals. 

Amongst all this welter but little is to be found that 
is based on broad lines of common'sense, national self- 
interest, or knowledge of warfare in the past. 

The flag-wagging school, being as a rule very vague, is 
almost impossible to criticise ; but, on the whole, it may be 
said to do more harm than good, for its utterances merely, 
annoy the more thoughtful, irritate beyond measure the 
classes from which the bulk of the hghting services are 
drawn, and give all and sundry opponents chances of effective 
and destructive criticism, owing to the extravagance of its 
members’ utterances and writings. Men who want to see 
their country safe do not need to state their views with 
Celtic fervour and inaccuracy. 

Statistics, and figures generally, are most useful servants; 
but the expert school is very apt to let figures become Its 
masters ; and as armed forces depend on a good many other 
factors besides tabulated cash columns and armament 
statistics, this school’s methods are apt to lead to misappre¬ 
hension, in addition to which the actual figures are presented 
in such different ways by the various countries that really 
accurate comparisons of expenditure and strengths are almost 
impracticable. In fact, to put it bluntly, it is impossible for 
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anyone to give a closely reasoned statement of relative 
strengths who has not a knowledge of the conditions under 
which the various armed forces work, the morale and 
intelligence of the personnel, supplies, the state of national 
feelings, and a thousand other factors. The number of 
men who possess such knowledge is necessarily extremely 
small, and unless the Admiralty, War Office and the Foreign 
Office are considerably more leaky chan is generally sup* 
posed, the attainment of such knowledge should be im¬ 
possible. The best the self*constituted expert can produce 
is a laborious "boll out” from " Brassey,” "Jane/’ the 
Annual Estimates, and sundry foreign publications corre¬ 
sponding to the English books Just mentioned. 

The general retrenchment school appears about as vague 
a$ the high-patriotic, its tenets apparently being merely 
that armed forces are very expensive—in fact, somewhat in 
the nature of luxuries—and 09 go should be reduced, 

The chorough'golng reduction school is extremely 
difficult to meet on any grounds; the majority of its mem¬ 
bers appear to be genuinely kindly people who cannot 
grasp the fact that aa it takes two people to make a quarrel, 
so to keep the peace either requires the law courts, or that 
someone shall accept someone else’s will, in this school 
will also be fohnd a strong leaven of loud-voiced, self- 
seeking, Ignorant demagogues. Argument with members 
of this school is wasted, for past history, experience, or duty 
to friendly nations, does not appeal to them; their own 
appeal is direct to the sentiments, stomachs, or pockets of 
their audiences, and at the back of their arguments can be 
detected in some cases the theory—which, however, they 
do not bring into the foreground—that perhaps, as far as 
manual workers are concerned, it does not matter much who 
rules England. The incident of the cobbler of Zabern 
may do something to lessen the tendency to this view, 
which has undoubtedly been gaining strength. 

Reflection on all these varied doctrines causes the 
ordinary layman to ask himself, " Who amongst all these 
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Instructors knows anything of what he is talking about? 
and are any of them likely to know more than the men 
whose business in life it is to assess the national needs?” 
The answer to these questions are left for the reader to 
consider lor himself* 

For anyone who wishes to arrive at some son of conclusion 
for himself, the following further queries seem natural: 
“What pulled Europe in peace through the Balkan crisis ? 
Was it love of the Entente for the Alliance, or was it a 
very wholesome realization of the fact that forces were so 
even as not to make it worth anybody’s while to attempt 
any grabbing ?" The thorough-going reductionist will say 
that common-sense did it, so will the ordinary man; but 
they do not mean the same thing. The reductionist will 
say it was a common*sense dislike of war; the ordinary 
man will say it was a common-sense fear of the resulu 
of a war fought on a small margin. 

The mention of the word “ margin ” is the crux of the 
whole matter, and leads directly to the question, “What 
should be the margin between our forces and those which 
we may reasonably, and without indulging in fancy panics, 
expect to encounter ?" The answers to this depend mostly 
on personal taste, but probably, if the person giving the 
answer happened to be personally concerned, he wodd 
prefer the country to give him a fairly liberal margin; 
whilst, unfortunately, few reductionist are personally con¬ 
cerned beyond their pockets, and therefore their views axe 
inclined to lead them to think a narrow maigin good 
enough for those who have to do the fighting. 

As a good sort of average working theory, a ratio of 
about 10 to 6 should insure victory, if it docs not 
restrain an eager foe from taking action at all. By this 
is not meant that a man with a grasp of a situation would 
hesitate, even with no margin, should the country need lU 
As the aged Lord Howe s^d before the battle of the 
First of June, “ England is now much in need of a 
victory,” and he got it 5 but it was of little real value beyond 
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restoring confidence, for he was unable to follow ic up, 
owing to lack of a margin after the action- History 
Is full of examples of other desperate victories, but, as a 
rule, their resijlts on the general run of affairs were small. 
I c is the crushing victory, followed by the relentless pursuit, 
which alone can assure that peace the attainment of which 
Is the ultimate aim of all war. Closely connected with this 
matter is the question as to what extent the country should 
allow the love of its pocket to force the risk of failure on to 
its silent servants; the country knows this risk will be duti« 
fully run, but does it wish for a repetition of the fall of 
Byng, with its pitiful ending on the quarter-deck of the 
Monarque? Is the story of Torrington, who was unable 
to do more than command ’’a deec in being" while the 
French paraded the Channel, a pleasant prospect to con¬ 
template ? Torrington was tried, and was lucky to escape 
with his life ; but the verdict of history (s that the Govern¬ 
ment, and not Torrington, should have been in jeopardy. 

As far ai the ordinary layman can find out, by a careful 
study of good books of reference, the ratio of the Entente 
naval forces to those of the Alliance is about lo to 6, 
except in the case of armoured cruisers, where it is about 
10 to 4, and destroyers, where it is about lo to 8; 
practically similar ratios hold good for the most powerful 
naval members of the respective groups. Of the Entente 
naval forces England supplies well over a half, and this 
seems but reasonable, as the military assistance she can 
render is not very great. It therefore appears as if the 
present situation were satisfactory, more especially when 
fhe great preponderance of the English repair craft and 
auxiliaries, together with the advantages of voluntary 
enlistment of the personnel, are taken into account. The 
rate of growth of the Alliance forces, however, has lately 
been, and seems likely to continue to be, more rapid than 
those of the Entente. 

In considering relative strengths, it should be borne in 
mind that there are usually under construction in the 
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building-yards in England some vessels of great value 
for Powers unable to build for themselves, and that these 
vessels would he available at a time of emergency: this, 
however, appears rather a haphazard sort of procedure for 
a nation depending for security on its navy. 

It is almost impossible to compare the personnel of 
naval forces; the proof of their worth can only be made 
evident In actual practice, but the probabilities seem In 
favour of the voluntary system giving the best results. 

At one influential meeting '' efficiency and economy" were 
taken as the theme, and the audience was assured that 
if the armed forces of the country, especially the navy, 
were run on really business lines, enormous savings could 
be made; but, unluckily, the speaker did not divulge hia 
secret. It must therefore be presumed chat he is a person 
of exceptional ability, and should be at once employed to 
rectify matters. Doubtless this speaker was correct to a 
certain extent, for it is difficult to follow the line of thought 
in adopting the all-oil" policy for certain large ships. 
Oil is the best fuel for ships in everyway, but it (s required 
in large quantities, the supply is limited, and the lines of 
transport from the source to the consumer are long ; whilst 
any failure on the lirfe of communication would demobilize 
an entire fleet. This is not a risk that ought to be run, 
and to avoid the mere chance of Its happening more armed 
vessels are required. Another instance of a costly and 
unnecessary experiment was the installation of electric 
turrets in the Invincible. Apart from the serious loss of 
money, this experiment (s to be deplored on the ground 
that for a considerable fraction of her working life the 
country has been deprived of the use of a valuable unit 
whose services can ill be spared. At the same time, there 
is a vast difference between criticism of isolated incidents of 
policy and general loose charges of extravagance. 

As we go to press. Sir Edward Grey’s speech at Man¬ 
chester has come to hand; in it is to be found the most 
dignifled, the soundest and sanest exposition of national 
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policy and necessities with regard to armaments which has 
been uttered, for many years. Sir Edward, though regret- 
ting, as all sensible men must, the necessity for England to 
be armed, fully recognizes chat necessity; he threatens no 
pne, cringes to no one, and does not implore Heaven to 
deliver the nation from the burdens imposed on it as the 
result of its own riches. If it were possible in a democratic 
country for policy aided by the best technical advice to be 
guided on such lines, that poisonous hardy annual, the 
Discussion on the Naval Estimates," would no longer 
germinate in January, bud in February, flower in March, 
and seed in April; the voices of the " naval expert," the 
•‘reductionist,*’ and the "flag-wagger,” could be used to 
serve other causes, and there would be no call for articles 
such as this. 
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LINES FROM THE HUNGARIAN OF PETOFI. 

Alexander P£t5fi» the great Hungarian Jyric poet (from 
whose writings we print the following translations), fell 
fighting in the cause of Hungarian liberty in the year 1849. 

Like the Russian poet Lermantof, Pett)ii seems to have 
had a vision or premonition of the manner of his own 
death, and he died precisely the death he desired to die, as 
described in the following poem. (He was trampled to 
death in a victorious charge under the red flag.) 

'TWERE TERRIBLE. 

For me twera terhble to die 
Pillowed in cushioned luxury, 

To fede as ilowly fades the fiower 
Wboie heart a canker doth devour, 

Or waste away like taper slim 
Burning in rustic chapel dim. 

Such death roay God ne'er let me die 
God 1 save me from such death, 1 cry. 

Rather would I, like wiad*t09sed oak, 

By cruel blasts of storm be broke^ 

Or like some cliff*side rent asunder, 

Be hurled into the deep with thunder. 

But should the peoples, long enthralled, 

Rebel, aud, to the red dag called, 

Send echoing down tbe line (he cry, 

For Ub««y 1 
Down Tyranny I 

And fight with beat (he glorious dgbl 
In bloody battle for tbe right, 

There be my death I and there my heart 
With its last life-drop gladly pan I 
Mingle my shout in battle flay, 

With roar of musketry and trumpet’s biay, 

And charge of cavalry in fierce career, 

Chasing tbe flying foe with cheer on cbeer I 
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And o'«r my prostrate body let them cbai^e 

To tell the victory to the world at large 1 

And wheo the day of burial comes, may they 

Iq the same grave with me the red lUg lay, 

Covenog, while soogs in praise of death are suog, 

The boDCi of those who fought and gladly Bung 

Their life away, /ightlug World'tyraony, 

And !o thy sacred cause, World*liberty I 
0 


IN BATTLE. 

(CsATlaaN.) 

WaaTH Oo the Earth below I 
Wrath in the Heaven ^low ! 

The midday sunbeams abiae 
On the red streamlet's flow; 

The evening rays decline 
Id Ocean’e purple glow, 

On, warricri I onward bo i 
Hungarian, forward go I 

Thro* the black clouda aghast 
Looks forth the sunlight pale; 

Thro* battle smoke amassed 
Gleam arms and coats of nail; 
Darkly the war clouds spread 
O'er living and o’er dead, 

Ho, warriors I forward ho ( 
Huogariao, onward go I 

Rattle the ridea there. 

Death-dealing far and wide: 
Thunders the cannon's roar, 

Shaking the mountain’s side. 

The Earth and sky intbal 
Id ruin od ruin falL 

On, warriors I onward go I 
Hunganan, forward bo I 

The savage battle-lust 
Haib sec my heart on fire; 

Mad drunk, I feel 1 roust 
The bloody fumes inspire I 
On death, on death, 1 rush 
Where thickest is the crush ( 

On, warriors! onward ye 1 
Hungarian, follow me t 


J. Pollen. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
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MONEY POWER FOR INDIA: 

CSAB Sr»i 

1 am glad to have the opportuoltf of making a Dew remarka oa 
Mr. Freweo^a paper aad tbe diseuaalOD which followed, u ihe limeavAilahle 
did ROC allow of me apeak) ng. 

A veiy jnitnjctive feature of the dlKuaiion, which should be carefully 
noted, waa tba wayin which the expartawbo advocate “ netallic currency" 
each lee dangers ahead lo the propoula of the othen, and, a» 1 think, 
quite rightly. 

Mr. Freweo wishca the Beat to return to silver, so that tbe drain os gold* 
supplies may be leasened, and because he realisea the danger of inter* 
national gold money when extended to the countries of tbe East, aa they 
are poorer than ourselves, and the purchasing power of the money (gold) 
is greater with them than with us. What he, strangely enough, fails to see 
is tbat there is the same danger for this country (although in a lesser 
degree) when our currency (gold) is adopted as the currency of our poorer 
Western neighbours. Cobden did not foresee that they would do so wber) 
be advocated Free Trade, and it Js extraordinary that no one at the present 
time seems to pay the least attention to tbe change in international com* 
marcial relations which the adoption of international gold money may 
have—I would aay v/ui/ have efTecied. 

The change is that iotern&tional trade, instead of being perforce the 
faxianff of goods for goods, can now be the rofr of goods by tbe poor 
country to the wealthy country for money. Where the poor country will 
spend tbe international money (gold) will depend on where goods can be 
bought cheapest for money. 

As 1 understand Mr. Webb, be is only in favour of metallic money" 
because be does not see how the ideal of a'' valueless cunency*' is to be 
carried out. He sees the dangers which are beginning to be fel^ which 
arise from an ovet'Supply of gold, upon which our huge credit system is 
built up, and so be welcomes the exceosiou of tbe gold currency^ to the 
East as a sort of safety<valve. 
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'Hiii alatmi Mr. Fiewes, because e draiu upoo gold threatens the 
stability of our whole gigauuc credit syatera, which be rightlj' sees is oo a 
very dangerous fbundatioiL What he fails to see is that, with increased 
supplies of gold retained here, the tendency would be to further increase 
OUT credit money, which would add to the danger, even although out 
banks might mcrease thur reserves somewhat. 

Then comes Lord Reay, who asks very rightly what guarantee we have 
that the output of gold wiU keep pace with the demand. Should it not» 
what would Mr. Frewen suggest should be done ? 

He talks in horror of fiat cnouey, inihout, it seems, ^viog a thought to 
the fact that at the pesent time there Is no control over the Issue of either 
metallic or credit moaey. Such issues depend on the chance supplies of 
metal that are put on the market, with the result that the purchasing power 
of money fluctuates constantly. 

Mr. Frewen baa yet to show that such a haphaeard system is any more 
secure than one of the issue of fiat money by a Government which is 
^norant of the laws which should regulate the issues of money would be. 

For my own part, 1 an satisfied, by my study of the Isle Major Phipeon's 
writiogs, that there are welUdefined laws which lay down exactly what the 
issues of money must be to meet t/u Hommk need* of the nation. 

1 gather that Mr. Webb has in view the regulation of currency in some 
way, guided by Government iadex-numbers of prices. If this is so, he is 
akeady not Car from the miih; and as 1 understand be is not acquainted 
with Pblpioa’i views, 1 believe, when he learns them, he will find they 
. supply just what he requires to enable him to pul forward a thoroughly 
practicable solutioa of the currency difficulties of both this country and 
lodla. It rests with Mr. Frewen to show in what respect Phipson was 
wrong. Uolesi this can he done, the question for us as a sane and praaical 
civilized ution is to ask ourselves why we cannot adopt a system 
under which our Government would eonseioutfy regulate the issues of 
money so that they would conform to the economic needs of the nation. 

To continue to leave the issue of money to he regulated by the hazards 
of gold'cnining, the desires of the people for more money, and the desiret 
of hankers to issue as much credit money as possible in order that they 
may secure increased proflis, could only be due to blind iguorance or to 
mad folly. I believe that if Mr. Frewen and Mr. Webb, or either of them, 
would master Fhipson’s theories, they would be tbe means of saving the 
nation from such a disaster. 

Mark £. F. Major. 

Tvnoa Cottaob, 

DurPAJ Hill Tusaci, 

CaovooK. 

DHtmOer ( 4 . 1913 . 

MONEY POWER FOR INDIA. 

Dbar Sir, 

Mr. Pennington has very kindly allowed me to see your inrerestlog 
letter to him of the i6tb instaut 00 the subject of metallic money and its 
defects. He has also sent to me a pamphlet containing several of your 
“Redemption of labour Leaflets,” which I have read with great interest. 
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I expect j^ou are faca>]iU'With Mr. Kilson’s theories (of Kitsoa Lamp fame), 
and also with Mr. Farrow's ideas (of Farrow's Baok, Ltd.) on this aame 
subject. If not, I think yon would be interested in tbeir Tiews aod pubUca' 
tions. Have pou studied Theodor Hert^a’s *' Freeland a wonderfuUy 
fascinating book, wherein the money problem is most cleverly treated. 

1 understand that tbe late Mr. Phipecn’s idea, aod yours, is an rncoO' 
venible State paper currency, r^ulated according to the index numbers 
of food prices, and secured by the ability, honesty, power, and permanence, 
of Govemraent. I believe you advocate this type of money because its 
purchasing powers could perhaps be kept steadier than those of gold and 
silver, and the to justices to the multitude of a privately'maos^ed currency, 
based largely on tbe uncertainties of the mining industry, could perhaps be 
lessened. 

As a thtery, pure and airople, I believe this conception of money to be 
admirable, and in a way unsJiswerable. As a practicable measure suitable 
for present'day adoption, however, I believe it to be impossible. And for 
these reasons; Man, taken In large numbers, is often alupld, erratic, 
emotional, unreasonable, aad*Minless constantly watched aod kept under 
control—dishonest, savage, and ultra^brutal. Centuries of cultivation have 
only succeeded In raising a comparatively small number cf men and women 
to comparative honesty, and to a comparatively rational sad comparatively 
aluuisiic condition of development. Only by constant pressure are these 
comparatively advanced conditions maintaiaed; and we tee constant back* 
sliding even ecncngst those vrhom we ere eccuRomed to regard as highly 
cultivated and civilised people. 

Now, I would ask: How can you «vtr expect—looking at man's history 
from tbe earliest times—to establish a monetary system based on fivn 
reaten, and maintained only on the aisumptioo that both Government 
officials and the public are fermanenth r&Henal, hentsly and oltruistk^ in fit 
highast dtp-H^ Frankly, I regard such an expectation as fanciful auid 
uaattaloable within many generations, probably never etuinable. There- 
fore, whilst recognising, 1 think, completely tbe ideals at which you are 
aiming, I consider it expedient, looking at the present condition of the 
world, to put these ideals far sway in tbe backg^und, sod to attempt a 
iUP'hy'Sftp impftwment of our pnstnt mentfery eenditions. 

The hrit thing, in my opinion, is to educate the public regarding tbs 
vital importance of State index numbers of prices. As soon as these are 
widely understood, people will begin to see that a monetary measure which 
shrinks or expands is as cruel an injustice to the public is a ^ot measure 
or a yard stick that changed its dimensions from year to year. 

When the people uodentand this, then they will ask themselves—How 
can we prevent our monetary tools riuctuadng lo purchasing power? 
Obviously, mines and banks are the present sources of raoney, so these 
will come under some kind of control. In short, mmU will be dosed and 
credit-spinning by private institutions checked by heavy taxation when 
prices are riHi^ rapidly; and such taxation will be removed. State paper 
money will be created, and mints opened (perhaps to silver as well as gold 
if prices shrink very rapidly). 
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These ace the first step9-^ Goverameot Usae aod control of paper 
mone7» and a GovemEDeol dosing and opening of mints according as the 
State index nninbers show serious morements—-up or dovn-^f the general 
level of prices. 

Mr. MoretOD Frewen, bf advocating huge coinages of silver nm-->wbeo 
prices are moving upwards^eeais to me to be altogether blind to the 
meaning of Judex Dumbers of prices, and to the ver; grave injuicices which 
the present rise in prices has inflicted on all smalUwage earners, and re¬ 
ceivers of fixed incomes from fixed interest*beariog securities, in this and 
other gold'using coantries. He is merely npeating the arguments of the 
Bimetallic League of twent^'five pears ago. These arguments were sound 
thenx because prices In goid*uslng countries were everpwhere falling, But 
now, when geld prices are those arguments are out*of*date and 

meaningless. The doling of the Indian mints was indefensible e/ th» 
timt. But the gold production of recent yean bu neutralised the Govern¬ 
ment of India's curreoey policy of twenty years ago; and now India la 
really more prosperous than at any previous period of her history. 

To return to the question of a State paper currency, of which I entirely 
approve, because of the inherent and ineradicable defects of man, I would 
DOC dream of advocating the issue of State paper currency resting merely 
OD the fm^sfyx ^noralUy, and pertHStunes, of the Government, but I would 
urge its issue as soon as prices begin to fall on the security of public works 
of a matmat and pirmantnt character. In this way Rsat. StCURlTY for 
the State money would exist—or as near real security as we can at present 
devise. 

1 have writteo suffieieiit now, I think, to make my position clear. Man, 
bdng imperfect, will continue to use gold and rilver in differeot parts of 
the world, whether you issue State paper currency cr not. ?p. si*a4 
of ay '* Money Power for India” herewith show you what I now advocate 
for India. I am moving io the direction of the id&al which you advocate, 
but with no hope or expectation of ever getting there. Still, we may get 
much " forrader” then we are at present. The limit of man's intelligence 
will, X believe, prevent ui of this generation getting beyond— 

t. hxilmp^uil State paper currency based on public works within the 
Emigre, and eurrtnt and le^al Unitr ihren^houi ihi Empire. 

s. Stste index numbers of prices throughout the Empire by which to 
regulate this issue of the above State paper currency. 

This, to me, seems “ practical politics,” and this is what 1 am aiming at. 

Yours sincerely, 

_ M. DE P, WSSB. 

SIR ALEX TAYLOR AND THE HERO OP DELHI. 

Dear Stx, 

I notice that the reviewer of Sir Alex Taylor's biography describes 
it as controversial in character, and again he writes lover down tbat, 
'‘with regard to the Delhi coDtroversy, space does not permit of its 
examination here.” 

Io view of the very definite claim made by the writer of this biography 
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that Sir AJex was the hero of Delhi, it ma; oot be amiss to recall to the 
notice Of readers of the Asiatic JifvUw (Clonal Vibait's book eodlled 
'* Richard Baird-Smith, ibe Hero of Delhi,** which was generally considered 
at the time to prove the auiheoticity of the latter^ claim op to the hilt, aod 
settle the matter for good. It may be added that the author had access 
to Baird-$mitb*s private papera, which was not, 1 presume, an advantage 
shared by Miss Taylor. She has, in fact, stirred once more the crobm 
of a groat Anglo-Indian controversy, without, I think, bringing much 
evidence to bear on her tide of the case. The present wntcr is not 
qualified to arbitrate, nor if be were would he be disposed so to do. 
In this instance he would content himself by drawing attention to the 
voluminous character of the correspoudence which has been carried on 
over the question, and point more especially to the article which 
appeared Irt the Saturday Rt^iem In May, 135S, and it really the heu* 
dastieus on the controveny, and also one appearing in the S^aktr in 
ipes. But these are only two periodicals out of over forty It) which the 
matter has been thrashed out. 

Yours faithfully, 

_ J, 6. P. 

THE PLEA FOR THE TURKS. 

Sl», 

You have been good enough to ask me to express an opinion on 
the Asiatic RsvUw, and 1 am glad of the opportunity of doing so. All 
who are interested in the Near East must welcome the Asiatic RetUit/, 
which is ready to voice sufferings that might otherwise not be heard of, 
and to ventilate grievances that, unfortunately, are eo little kaown la 
England. Not least amongst the many cruel and undeserved calamiilea 
which have befallen Turkey lo recent years has been the face that from 
various causes the Turkish case has been neither stated nor understood 
Id this country. Moec of the Balkan peoples claim our syopatby od 
wbat I believe to be the fraudulent ground that they are Christlass, aad 
press this advantage* to the uttermost to British newpapen. Nearly all 
these stories of Turkish outrages have been accepted without evideoce, 
while it is held to be almost indecent to suggest that the Balkan AUlet 
have proved themselves unworthy of the name of Christians, have waged 
a wax of brigandage and not of freedom, and have violated their pledged 
word to etch other. 

There ere maay other reasons why the success of the Asiatic Rcvkw is 
a naatter of great latisfactloa to those of us who have many friends in the 
Near East, but I venture to think that one of its most important fuDctioae 
will be to put an end to that conspiracy of silence which has so seriously 
wounded the Ottoman Empire and the feelings of Moslems in iJl parts of 
the world. 

I am, 

Your obedient servant, 

AVfiOBY HBRnftT. 

FixTOM Pabx. 

PUVVStTOM. , 

/anuaryaZ, 191 ^ 

VOi. lU. P 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

THE RECENT CURRENCY EXPERIMENTS OF 
THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

By Morptok Frewbn. 

At tht invicRcion of this Association I have prepared a 
brief paper on che recent currency experiments of the 
Government of India for the purpose of initiating a dis¬ 
cussion. Members are aware that a Royal Commission 
>s now sitting, and we are likely to have its Report in the 
early days of the New Year. I hope that anyone who 
does me the honour to criticise the manner and matter 
of my paper will be, if 1 may say soj even brutally frank. 
That will permit me to rejoin in the same spirit What 
is important is that we should from all sides handle the 
recent experiments of the Government of India with our 
gloves off. 

What are the experiments? They date back just twenty 
years. India, in all the years before 1893, had been en¬ 
couraged to draw her trade balances in silver, that metal 
being admitted, just as gold is here, to unlimited free 
coinage at her mints. The result had been that the thrift 
of a vast community had for centories taken the form of 
investment in silver bullion. A fairly reliable estimate, 
made some years since by Mr. F. C. Harrison, lor the 
silver hoards of India was some 2,000 million ounces, or 
one-fifth of all the known silver in the world. It is now 
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much larger. Let me put It in another way. This 
mas« of bullion, with mint^ open, was an endowment 
fund of some Rs. 26 per capita for every man, woman, 
and child in India. Now Rs. 76 is about the annual 
per capita income of British India, and compares with some 
sixty sovereigns per capita of gross income here. The 
closing of the mints in 1893 confiscated this endowment * 
fund; it annihilated this mass of universally distributed 
wealth, which In times of stress was the first line of defence 
equally against the visitations of famine, of the local usurer, 
and of the Government tax-collector. I say annihilated. 
The word (s perhaps extreme, for silver bullion is still 
worth something to purchase rupees, or to use as collateral 
for loans; but it is safe to say that in the event of a 
really widespread famine the Rs. 26 available to buy 
food would now dwindle to not more than Rs. d, and 
this vast measure of confiscation Is wholly the result of 
legislation. I am not, I think, over-stating the 1893 
experiment of the Government of India if 1 say that the 
history of civilization affords no parallel at all for it. We 
know that the headman of a certain village near Allahabad, 
in the famine of 1897, brought all his villagers' ornaments, 
in weight 2,000 tolas, expecting to sell them, as always 
before, for some Rs. 2,000, and instead of Rs. 2,000 he 
returned to his stricken folk with only Rs. 600. But you 
will say there are possibly worse things chan an empty 
stomach, that famines are, aRer all, local; but the activities 
of the money sharks In India are constant and instant 
and everywhere at a maximum, and the closing of the 
mints had this effect—it turned over the masses of the 
cultivators, saturated as they are with hereditary mortgages, 
to be heeced by their usurers. I was in India just a few 
years before the closing of the mints, and the economics 
of India and the unrest of its peoples seemed to me even 
then to turn so very largely on the relations of myriads 
of small debtors to a handful of comparatively wealthy and 
educated creditors—bunnias, shrofis, and sowkars, that I in« 
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vestigated chat great fiscal problem wherever my travels 
extended. It is enough to say that the usual village hnance 
in India was conducted on a basis of borrowing at the rate of 
j per cent, per month, the security being silver ornaments, 
or bullion in some form. I have no doubt loans were 
made on personal security even then at much higher rates, 
but the universal security, as you would suppose, was silver, 
and you will admit that, given open mints, any tola of silver 
was a perfect “gilt-edged" banker’s security for one rupee, 
just as any ounce of gold is here a perfect banker’s security 
for slightly less than four sovereigns, At a stroke of the 
pen In 1893 all this vase mass of liquid security went by 
the board, and ever since silver bangles and silver bullion 
are but a sort of inferior chattel mortgage, Witness after 
witness from India called before this Royal Commission 
has come forward to declare that usury rates in India are 
now from 3 to 8 per cent, per month. I may say of 
one body of testimony — that of Mr. Sundaram Iyer, 
who was delegated by the Government of Madras— 
chat when this gentleman’s testimony and all that it 
involves has broken upon the public mind, it will really 
open a new chapter in the economics of silver. 

The proposal to restrict coinage of rupees was hr$t 
advanced by the Government of India in 1879. It was 
forthwith submitted to a very eminent Commission of 
experts and was unanimously condemned, Thereupon, in 
forwarding the Report of the Commission, the Lords of 
the Treasury had this to say about the proposal to close 
the Mints: 

“It appears, too. that the Government of India, in 
making the proposal, lay themselves open to the same 
criticisms as are made upon Governments which have 
depreciated their currencies. In general, the object 
of such Governments has been to diminish the amount 
they have to pay their creditors. In the present case 
the object of the Indian Government appears to be to 
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increase the amount (he/ have to receive from their 
tax-payers. My lords fail to see any real difference 
in the character of the two transactions. . . . The 
Government scheme may relieve ihe Indian Govern* 
ment and others who desire (0 remit money to 
England, but this relief will be given at the expense 
of the Indian tax-payer and with the effect of increasing 
every debt due by ryots to money-lenders." 

This was the reply of “my lords" when permission was 
asked by Simla to tamper with the Indian currency and 
thus disrupt every contract in India. Nor would anyone 
dispute the very high authority of the late Sir Robert Giffen 
in this special field of economics. Sir Robert concluded a 
letter to the Times with these most prophetic words. He 
wrote: 

“The highest political issues are also involved. 
One of the most dangerous things for a Government 
to do is to tamper with the people’s money* Is it 
certain that the Indian Government can go on long 
with its present ideas regarding money without pro* 
ducing the gravest complications in the government of 
India ?" 

Enough to say that India before 1S93 had an admirable^ 
sound, convertible, metallic currency which, as a “yard¬ 
stick " to measure prices and values, was the admiration of 
mankind. While in all the countries of the West, Commis¬ 
sions and Select Committees were everywhere considering 
what was called “ The Appreciation of Gold ’*—that is to 
^y> the great fall of prices which had nearly doubled the 
burden of every national debt and every mortgage; yet 
during all that time the “ Index Numbers" of the Govern¬ 
ment of India showed that the rupee was neither ap¬ 
preciating nor depreciating, that there had been during the 
thirty years before 1893 in India (and the same was true of 
China) a very slight fall of silver prices; not a rise of 
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prices, but actually a iall of about 5 per cent, when expressed 
in the Indian standard coin—her rupee. 

The trouble never was in the Indian currency. That 
currency was perfect. You had a beaudful metal: a steady 
measure of values, lending itself equally to the habits of the 
masses, and to the convenience of the Government. By 
the constant melting down of countless millions of rupees, 
the Indian currency was automatically contracted, so that 
prices were regulated and corrected. And again the habit 
of melting coin and shackling it on the person made thefts 
impossible and encouraged sobriety. The man who had a 
rupee might take it to the grog'shop; not so the man who 
had bangled that rupee. All this most benehcent mechanism 
was scrap'heaped when the miuts closed and a handful of 
retiring merchants were permitted to bring home ten pence 
at the artihciai rate of sixteen pence. 

It may be said: **Well, ocher nations have changed 
their standard; did they all in doing so plunder their 
people But the reply is, Nothing of the kind perpetrated 
in India was ever attempted elsewhere. Take, for example, 
Germany’s change of standard from silver to gold in 1873. 
Germany, it is true, changed her standard and altered every 
contract, but she called in her currency and bought it from 
hercitisens, paying them gold at par. No German was left 
with all the savings of several generations in a metal which 
was demonetized, and the food>purchasing power of which 
was almost annihilated. No community enjoying any form 
of representative Government would permit such an act of 
wholesale confiscation for the sole benefit of a handful of 
usurers ahd strangers. 

The Bimetallic System. 

I desire now to say a very few words as to the system 
of exchange which was favoured, it is safe to say, by the 
large majority of those here present—the system labelled 
Bimetallic “ by splendid old Henri Cernuschi. It was that 
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label, and also, 1 frankly admit, die excessive inter¬ 
nationalism of its advocates, which led the business world 
to regard It as Utopian, I greatly prefer the description 
given by De Laveleye, to what, for the sake of clear 
ness, let us call the French system. Professor de 
Laveleye always referred to that system as the Joint 
Standard.*' 

] shall not detain you with the causes that led to France, 
in 18^3, closing her mines to silver: these are history, 
and interesting history; but 1 am only concerned to-day 
with the splendid work France had done for trade during 
the century before t3;3. During that time France had 
been the world's money*changer. The mint at Paris had 
been equally open to coin silver, whether for the merchant 
of London or the merchant of Lyons, As long as the 
French mints were open every British merchant knew that 
he could take 15^ ounces of silver to Paris and there 
exchange it for an ounce of gold. The system worked 
with really a clockwork regularity, and this in the face of 
unprecedented fluctuations in the yield of the two metals 
from the mines. Silver, according to the varying demand 
of the Orient—that great "sink of silver’'-*-was always 
within twopence an ounce of the French mint ratio. And 
thus it was that, seeing France always able and willing to 
give gold for silver to all-comers, we bimetallists thought 
that France, and France alone, maintained the cxchang:e. 
This was our very grievous error—an error we did not 
detect until too late. France—the French mint law—was 
only one blade, as it were, of a pair of scissors; the other 
blade of the exchange mechanism was the free gold market 
of London, and the handle loops were the open mint^ of 
British India. People—very intelligent people—said, "Why, 
it was impossible that France could continue to give gold 
for silver on demand—she would soon lose ail her gold.*' 
And this was true. It was because by way of Bombay she 
could always draw gold from the Bank of England that 
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France was a( all times able to maintain exchange. Had 
we bimetallists told ourselves first* and then cold all foreign 
nations, that it was not Paris, but London, Paris, and 
Bombay, Bombay being the very base and foundation of 
the triangle that fixed exchange, we could have settled the 
silver question at any one of the various conferences. 
Great Britain, as I now see it, should never have been 
asked to do more than maintain a free gold market in 
London, and free coinage for rupees In India. Instead of 
which we bimetallists alarmed conservative finance here by 
proposing to invent a new full l^al tender silver coin, and 
admit silver to free mintage in London. It was France 
until 1873 who was the world's money‘Changer. France, 
as I say, gave on demand equally to the London and the 
Lyons merchant an ounce of gold for i5<) ounces of silver. 
But France did not necessarily give her own gold, and 
this because she had at all timbs, through the bill market, 
access to the gold reserve of the Bank of England. Any 
I si ounces of French silver currency melted and exported 
to Bombay, and there exchanged against wheat or rice or 
indigo sold to London, was a sight draft on the Bank of 
England for one ounce of gold, so long as, and only so long 
as, the Indian mints remained open. 

It IS easy now, forty years after, to watch the lovely 
automatic action of the French Exchange system at work, 
and to admit that Great Britain did all, and even more, 
than her share In keeping fixed exchange. But strange Ic 
is chat of all the brilliant men we sent to the various Mone¬ 


tary Conferences, no one ever saw this exchange problem 
as a whole, and, in a very few sentences, put it on record 
that Great Britain, gold monomecallisc in the West, silver 
monomecallisc in the Orient, and by reason of these two 


unconnected monetary systems, had rendered the French» 
bimetallic system impregnable. Through a tardy and a 



belated recognition of what the British Empire really did. 


we shall yet recover our lost ground, and with It recover 
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free automatic exchange through open mines in place of 
these disreputable and arci6cial “g:old exchange standards” 
with closed mints which violate every principle of economics 
and have reduced the world’s exchanges to monetary 
anarchy. 

China and Silver. 

This paper only aspires to elicit frank discussion whereby 
we may arrive at fresh facts. The great experiment in 
currency was the closing of the Indian mints. But ever 
since 1893 we have witnessed with the advent of each 
fresh Finance Member sene out from home further experi* 
mentd generally, and perhaps fortunately, destructive of 
the entire currency policy of each predecessor in that high 
office. One finance member is for contraction, is for a 
wholesale melting down of rupees; next comes an ardent 
soul who keeps the pretty white disks pouring out of the 
mints by night and day. Then there would follow a ‘‘wait* 
and'See policy. The culminating catastrophe was in 
the latest regime, when a high duty on all silver bullion 
has sought to divorce the affections of the Indian peoples 
from the metal they love. This brings me to a point of 
supreme importance. When the Government of India, as 
in Z907, purchases prodigious quantities of silver bullion 
for coinage, they inevitably raise the price of the metal by 
leaps and bounds, and themselves secure within the charmed 
circle of their fancy exchange system, they ruin with some 
complacency the export trades of China. A rise of, say, 
33 per cent, in the price of silver involves a fall of one- 
third in all prices—tea. rice, silk, a thousand things which 
China sells for gold in London or New York. And while 
killing China’s export trades It also for the time being 
immensely stimulates our exports to China. Thus having 
ruined China’s export trades and traders, the Government 
o^ India, as in the years 1908, 1909, 1910, stays clean out 
of the silver market; silver thereupon drops so calamitously 
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that now the boot is on the ocher fool; it is now Chinese 
exporters who have it all their own way, and it is the im* 
porting firms who are ruined. The fall of about a shilling 
an ounce in silver in 1907-8 had chis inevitable and fore¬ 
seen result. China, unable to purchase our steel rails and 
iron, started her own blase furnaces and steel-rolling mills, 
and is co-day exporting whole cargoes of the highest class 
pig-iron at a price, 16 taels a ton, which no white labour 
can touch. Sixteen taels at the old rate of exchange would 
have been over five sovereigns to the buyer; it is now about 
two sovereigns. It is safe to say that unless the exchanges 
greatly advance, next, with the opening of the Panama 
Canal, we shall see the control of the world’s iron and steel 
Industries transferred, thanks to cheap silver, to this Mon¬ 
golian ant-heap. I may say that Mr. Watson was sent by 
the United States Steel Corporation to report on the opera¬ 
tions of the first steel-rolling mill at Hankau, and his state¬ 
ment to his directors was that the rate of wages at Hankau 
is one-fifteenth the rate paid in Pittsburgh, and that the 
output of the yellow operative is 90 per cent of that of the 
white worker in Pennsylvania. 

The question will naturally be asked, Why, if these 
various currency experiments have been $0 unfair to the 
masses of India, shouid such experiments be persisted in 
and why does Mr. Webb now urge that Government to 
undertake a fresh series of experiments more drastic still— 
namely, fiat money, gold mintage, and all those other gaudy 
trappings of the “ Karachi idea The reply is, that Indian 
trade, since the gold standard of 1S98, ba$ shown a con¬ 
siderable expansion, and thus India's merchants have come 
to regard all this currency-mongering as beneficial. But 
my rejoinder is that the whole world of trade has, since 
1898, enjoyed a veritable sunburst of prosperity, India's 
share in which has been probably less than the average, 
and certainly not more. I append the following short table, 
comparative of the exports of what Professor Austin, of the 
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Washington Bureau of Statistics, calls “ the leading com¬ 
mercial nations of the world” with the exports of India, as 
quoted by Mr. Newmarch of the India Office. 


India's Exists and Wokid’s Exports in Millions 

8TSRUN0. 



India. 

World's, 

i«93 . 

71 

1,1 JO 

. 

lot 

J,605 

. 

165 

t,?JO 


But these hgurea do not tell the whole tale by any means. 
The figures of the exports show the values, and not the 
volume, of exports. Now prices in India have advanced 
in the last six years at least 40 per cent., so that if you 
reduce the 165 millions sterling of India’s exports in 1912 
by 40 per cent., you will find that her export trades, as 
compared with 1902, show no expansion whatever. 

Breakers Ahead. 

It remains to say a word as to breakers ahead. The 
Indian exchange standard is, of course, absolutely at the 
mercy of India’s future balance of trade. That balance of 
trade which has always been so large will at once go against 
India if rupee prices should for any reason rise in India 
while gold prices fall In Europe, or even, as Is now the case, 
rise faster in India than gold prices rise here, And this 
price condition is, I believe, inevitable if the Indian currency 
is, as in the past few years, to be inflated with prodigious 
additions both of silver and silver certificates, and if at the 
same time India is to leech away to her myriad hoards that 
gold which is the foundation of our prices here, sucking 
down our sovereigns and throwing up vast masses of rupees. 
In these two conditions—namely, inflation in India and a 
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contraction here which has involved the substitution for 
^Id of enormous masses of paper credits to stave off a 
panic—in these two conditions you have the key to the 
present alarming: price movement and (he increasing cost 
of living in India and in England. 

Is Gold Redundant? 

1 shall only refer to the gold problem very brief)y» Since 
the disinherison of silver, gold has become the sole money 
of international exchange. Is the gold supply at all keeping 
step with the expansion of foreign trade? We know that 
at present it is not. The foreign commerce of the leading 
nations is increasing at the rate of more than y per cent, 
per annum, while the supply of gold from the mines is 
increasing by less than 3 per cent. I present the following 
short table; 


Tus WosLo's Gold CtraasKCV AVt ths Bxroars or tub Cfiisr 
CoHHiaciAL Katjoks IK Taousamds or MattOM Dollaks. 



Worlds G«14 
Comocf. 

BApoctt calaf Com* 
Bfird*! Nideiu. 

Gold p«r 
Hnodrod. 

1894 . 

4isa3,t39 

5,914, see 

80 

r$04 . 

5»373*9*7 

7,843.««» 

68 

191a . 

7,661,469 

>3»597»7^ 



Because of the huge drain from our gold reserves to India 
which has been set in motion by the currency experiments 
at Simla. I anticipate with confidence a financial panic 
during the next two or three years. For twelve months 
now we have been in a state of veiled panic; everywhere 
is to be heard the mutterings of the storm. The result 
of a panic will be a great fall in gold prices here in the 
West, with no corresponding fall in silver' prices in India. 
India had a foretaste of such exchange conditions an 1908, 
but 1 believe, with such prodigious amounts of paper credits 
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as are now doing money work here, the next panic and its 
contraction of all credit will be infinitely more serious than 
in 1908, and that panic the world will attribute, and rightly 
attribute, to the suicidal currency experiments at Simla. 

The Remedy. 

If only two or three of the leading nations will be 
rational, the remedy for all this financial anarchy (s at last 
in full sight. The remedy 1$ to work upwards, step by 
step, to what I have called the French or Joint Standard" 
system of currency. We need, as to day, gold mono* 
metallism, that is to say, a '*free gold market" in London; 
we need silver monometallism for Asia through the free 
coinage of silver In Asia, and we need an open mint for 
both the metals, either in Paris or New York, or both. 
Isolated currency action is ruinous. Before 1S93 the 
United States had in operation for fifteen years a Bland 
Act " —namely, a gold standard with large additions of full 
legaUtender silver In 1893 that nation, vehemently 
urged in that direction by the whole Press of England, 
suspended their silver purchases and all further mintage of 
silver. At once India, undeterred by the failure of this 
American experiment, imported the Bland Act bodily to 
Simla, and India is to*day operating that Bland Act in its 
every mood and tense. The continuance of isolated 
Blandism by India will inevitably meet with disaster, 
whereas under careful scientific safeguards the adoption by 
an important group of nations of a Bland Act such as was 
urged by Mr. Alfred Rothschild at the last Monetary 
Conference of the nations at Brussels would save the 
situation. The one qualification 1 suggest of Mr. 
Rothschild’s.international silver-purchase proposal is that 
the silver purchased, instead of being coined and issued as 
full legal-tender money, should be represented by small 
paper notes, the legal tender of which (as with the shilling) 
should be limited to forty shillings. That England single- 
handed should employ silver in this way was urged by the 
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2 a(e Lord Goschen when he was ChaaceKor of the 
Exchequer, and it was also unanimously recommended by 
the Gold and Silver Commission which reported in 1888. 
If, then, 3 group of nations—say, Great Britain, France, the 
United States, and Germany—would jointly adopt this 
proposal, the great problem of silver would be at once 
solved, At present our circulatioo of token*silver coins is 
only thirteen shillings per capita; that is, as much silver 
in the sum of coin as our people will carry in their pockets 
and tills. Thirteen shillings, then, is what Mr. Goschen 
called “the saturation point’’for silver; but Mr, Goschen 
estimated that by the withdrawal of the half«sovereign 
and the issue of ten-shilling notes secured by silver bullion 
lying in the vaults of the Mint some twenty shillings more 
per capita of silver could be got into active circulation, to 
the great convenience of the public, By this method, as 
the Royal Commission of 1888 declared, an immense and 
preponderant demand for silver bullion would be created. 

The Silver Market. 

The position of the silver market during the last few 
years has undergone a radical transformation because of the 
increased absorption by the silversmiths. In 2905 the 
silversmiths absorbed only 30 per cent of the silver pro* 
duced by the mines; in 1909 their consumption had risen 
to 50 per cent; while in 1911, the last year for which 
I have the completed record, their consumption was no less 
than X43 million ounces, or 64 per cent, of the entire yield. 
For the last two years the silver surplus available for 
currency has been only 164 million ounces, and we are able 
to show that over 195 million ounces have been converted 
into coin. If, then, a buyer for the three or four leading com¬ 
mercial nations would purchase for their joint account some 
eight million ounces a month, and advance the price paid, 
say twopence per ounce each year, we should, step by step, 
and in a very few years, raise the bullion value of the rupee 
to its old rating—eleven rupees to the sovereign; and what 
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may probably prove more important to white mankind, lift 
the Chinese exchange, now about eight taels to the 
sovereign, to its old rate of three taels to the sovereign. 

And it is well to note that of the ninety-five million 
ounces I propose to buy for this united monetary union, 
Great Britain even now purchases on the average of each 
year for the home, the African, and the Indian currencies, 
at least forty-five million ounces. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At A meeiiDg of (ht East lodu Asaodatioa beld at CutoD Ha^li 
WestninsteTi S.W., on Monday, Decenber ]$> 1913, a paper was read by 
Moretcn Frawtn, Eaq., entitled "The Sleeent Currency,ExperimeQta of 
the Indian GovernmenL** The Hon. Sir Arthur Lavley, O.C.S.l, o.Cl.t.j 
X.C.M.O., «aa In the chair, and the following, amonget otbere, were 
present 1 The Right Hen. Lord Reay, x.r., o.c.a.i.. o.c.x.s., Sir Lealey 
Probyo, x.c.v.0., Sir Janiea DIggea La Touche, x.c.i.t., Sir Jemea Wilaoo, 
K.c.d.r., and Lady Wilaon, ^r Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, 

Sir William Oveoa Clark, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. R. F. Chiaholm, 
Mr. D. N. Reid, Mr. Duncan Irvine, Mlaa Hearn, Mr. William Tunni- 
cUffet Mr. M. C. Sen, Mr. H. R. Cook, Syed Abdnl Majid, U.D., 
Mr. George Owen William Dunn, Ueutenant'CoIcnel Burke, Mra. White, 
Mr. Reginald Murray, Mr. K. D. Wacha, Mr. Henry C* Ide, Miss 
Lethbrlt^e, Miaa Fo^ Mr. C. J* W^r, Mr. Wolfe Murray, Mlaa PoUen, 
Mr. J. H. MunrO) Mr. Kennedy, Mra. Barrow, Miaa Stewart, Mr. M. de 
F. Webb. and Mra. Webb> Mr. D. Ritter, Mr. A. W. Duffec. 
Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr. Mark B. P. Major, Mias Wade, Mr. Sundera 
Raja, Mr. Sundarara Iyer, Mn. Beauchamp, Mra. Couch man, Mr. P. 
Grubb, Miaa Frewen, Mr. Browne, Miaa Maaaey, and Dr. J. Pollen, 

Hoo. Secretary. 

Tbe Chairuah ; Ladles and gentlemeo, I do not propose to make 
any obaemtions in anticipation of what the lecturer, my old friend Mr. 
Moretoo Frewen, has got 10 aay to ua tbU afternoon. I will proceed 
immediately to biisinesa, and call upon the lecturer to be good enough to 
read the paper which be has prepared on tbe "Recent Currency Experl- 
meott of the Indian Govemmeot.’’ 

Tbe paper was then read, and received with applause. 

Tbe Chaiamait : My lords, ladles, tod gentlemen, 1 am sure I may 
begin hy saying that we have Uaceoed, with tbe greatest posable pleasure, 
to what baa fallen from tbe lecturer on the subject-matter of his address. 
It b one which baffles the moat cunning of experts, and may well daunt 
the spirit of an amateur like myself. Therefore I will ask you to extend 
your sympathy to rne In tbe diffidence which I feel In making a few 
obaervatloos on the very knotty problems which are brought forward for 
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discussion. I bare always kooim the lecturer a$ an opticautic persoe^ 
aud black, indeed, must be the prospect when be (Kreatens us with 
^ fioajicial aoarchy, panic, and disaster ” as our inevitable doom. Kow, 
having at his bidding taken off our gloves, we might almost wish that the 
neirt process might be to wash our hands of the whole nefarious business. 
We are asked to declare that tbe closing of the mints to the coinage 
of silver in 1393, followed by the recognition of the sovereign as legal 
tender and the creation of a gold standard reserve built up by the profits 
made on the coinage of the rupee, has been a disastrous failure. Well, I 
venture to say that I find myself unable to join in that declaratiort {Hear, 
bear), and I feel that that is the more courageous on my part, inasmuch as 
I said just now, that I atn oalya humble amateur in these matters, and 
also as I suppose I aball be tbe first to meet the full brunt of the 
lecturer’s spirited reply which he has promised us. It seems to me that 
tbe currency policy adopted by the GoverutDeni of India affects (i) India 
herself, and (a) the rest of the world; sod I venture to think that ray 
friend here has regarded the question of how it affects tbe rest of the 
world as being of far greater importance than how it affects lodU^s 
foscerisl prosperity. I would venture to urge that this latter question 
of whether India has gained or lost in material prosperity is really that 
whieb demands the main consideration at our hands. (Hear, hear.) We 
hear a great deal of the absorption of gold by Indis. I suppose that in 
the abstract India has as much right to a share io the gold production of 
the world as any other country, and yet tbe fact that India should with* 
draw a good desl of gold is spoken of as a novelty, as s thing almost 
unknown before sdpg* and lometlmes aimoit as e orima Mr. Frewen, 
1 think, has committed himself to the statement that In two years India 
carried off and swallowed no less than 73 millions of our good EugUab 
sovereigns. I have endeavoured to find out In which years India took 
most gold from this country. Those were tbe years xpn aod 191a, and 
during those years she took 3d railllont of sovereigoa In passing it 
might interest you to know that in tbe first ten months of this year 
the imports of merchandise into India have considerably incresaedt while 
there bas been s decrease in her imports of sovarelgna compared! with the 
seme period in tprs of no less Chao railHous sterling. 1 think there 
is liable to be some oveMtstement in dealing with this question, and hom 
these ovcr*$tatements various deductions are made. India very often 
is credited with the responsibility for an enhanced bank rate, for 
depreciated couols, and the bariishment of all hope from businesi 
circles. No doubt one great cause for tbe low price of consols has been 
the insufficiency of gold to deal with Trade, which baa shown remarkable 
activity in recent yean, and no doubt the deraand of India for gold 
has increased that insufGcieacy snd has increased the stringency of the 
markets, but Germany and Prance and other countries have been board* 
ing their gold, and tbelr demands have been on s greater scale than 
those of India. That is a fact which is soiaerimes forgottea, aod 
the effects of India’s withdrawal of gold are very often euormonsly 
exaggerated. 

VOL. III. Q 
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Tbep ire are cdd that che thrift of (be community which reeulted io « 
mass of eveolf distributed wealth baa been eorirelj “ aonihilated/' and to 
prove ibis statement the case has been brought forward of a villager id the 
Ahababad district wbO| during the famine of 1897» recdved less b; a 
cooeidetable sum tbao he should have received in eachauge for the silver 
which be bad to offer for sale. I have not examined bow far the loss 
which cbii man sustained was due to the fact that be fell among thieves; 
but taking the prices which are given elsewhere of silver in that particular 
year, it would seem to me that he certainly was unfortunate. Even had 
that not been S0| it is to be remembered that It was only in 1893 that this 
change was made, and in 1897 it is not unreasonable to imagine that 
the village community had not as yet adapted their monetary systern to the 
new order of things, (Hear, hear.) 1 venture to think that now that 
villagers have taken to hoarding to gold, a repetition of the story told to us 
by Mr. Frewen la problematical indeed. In any case, 1 would deprecate any 
inainuaUon to the effect that queitiom of famine are of anything but the 
most momootous coocern to the Government of India, and equally I would 
repudiate the suggestion that we are not more able to prevent the recurrence 
of fanioe or mitigate its horrors than «e were twenty years ago. Thanks 
very largely to the sagacity aod the Industry and the great sympathy of 
L^rd Cucxon, we have now in India a machinery so ffealble, and so powerful 
and efScicnt, that we are In a position to dgbt famine (o*day as we could 
never have fought it before. (Applause) 

As to cultivators being turned over to the merdes of the sowkari, I know 
that an extraordinary rate of interest demanded by the usurers of the Bast 
is flo sew thing. I believe it is notorious that for centuries the ryot of 
India haa, motb*Uke, singed his winga in the golden dame of usury which 
te ao carefully tended by tha local Bunnisu 1 was ia India over thirty 
years ago, and I believe that the rates of interest demanded by usurers 
tberi was no less notorious than the rates which are quoted by Mr. Sundaram 
Iyer in his evidence before the Royal Commission. 

It seems to me that if we are to gauge Indian conditions l^day jt must 
be by tbe ordinary tests of material prosperity, and not by casual sporadic 
cases of tbe Inability of a peasant to get full value for bis tola, or by vague 
reports of extortion by usurers, t sm not altogether ignorsnt of tbe very 
gloomy vitidostiooB and propbectee which were Indulged In before [893 
by tbe Lords of the Treasury aod others. 1 know that the great economic 
puodkta of that day shook ibelr beads ponderously over what they regarded 
''as a baaerdous eoterpise on the part of India’s advisers, but I venture to 
say that India's advisers were right, for after a year or two Of doubt, the 
stability of tbe rupee has been auocessfully maintained since 1900, except 
fora very short time in 1907 when the Great American crisis shook the 
world’s credit system to its base, and when India was soffering from 
troubles of her own. 1 venture to say that the advice given to India in 
2893 has proved itself abundantly justified. Tbe dxity of exchange, as 
ample testimony wQl show, has proved itself advantigeoua and a beoefit to 
export trade. It was said that Che exports of India were bound to be 
adversely affected by this change of system, but that has not proved to 
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be the CAde: eo the contreiyi her exports hive increased very Isigel; is 
volume and, I venture to think, in value also. That statement le challenged 
the lecturer, who points out the rise of prices in Indie, but 1 would 
venture to suggest that the value of exports U regulated, not bp prices te 
India, but bp prices in the markets of the world. (Hear, bear.) We 
must, in considering this question, bear in mind that between the pears 
i 38 d and 1896 there has been additional taxation imposed in India to &e 
tune of over 5 crores of rupees on account of the ** Home Charges,*’ and 
had a fall in the value of the rupee gone on, there is no doubt that there 
would have had to be additional taxation to an indednite amount, whereas 
as a matter of ^t, since 1896 there have^ieen remissions of Taxation to 
the tune of 3^ millions sterling, quite apart from the great loss Of revenue 
which India has had to face from the loss of ber opium revenue, which 
amounts to two millions sterling. I sm not quite sure whether mp friend 
advocates a cheap rupee for India. I gather from what he saps that he 
considers a depredated curtenep to be beneficial for a countiyi export 
trade, and if it is good for China it ought to be equally good for India. 
Yet St the stme time be goes od to advocate that we should ;oio other 
nations in a syiten which will certainly raise the rupee to Us old rate of 
(I rupees to the soverdgn. In speaking of China and the trade relations 
between India and Chins, pou will find since 1893 there has been a very 
large increase in the volume of exports from India to China and a con* 
liderable decrease in the Imports to India from that country. Quite apart 
from trade, there are two other indices which I think point to the material 
prosperity or otberwiia of the country. They are the amount of tbe 
savings-bank deposits and the amount of income tax accruing to the 
Goverament. Under both those heads there has been a constant and 
substantial increase. I know myself that when I was in Madras a few 
years ago, it was a matter of general aoeeptatioa that the standard of living 
among tbe native population was being steadily raised and that lodii was 
enjoying a condition of great maierfti prosperity, certainly io the south. 
Therefore, for reasons which 1 have endeavoured to put before you in this 
cursory fashion, I End that my estimate of the hnaocUl system of the 
Government of India is not quite recoodlable with the estimate which has 
been formed by my friend, Mr. Frewen. 1 tbinJc, if I may say so, that he 
has misInterDreied the spirit with which that system was adopted, and I 
feel sure that he has misjudged Its results. 1 allow that in its initial stages 
it may have imposed certsb disabilities on some members of the community 
until tbe new order was thoroughly established, but 10 far from regarding Ir 
as having been disastrous, I consider that it has worked for tbe belterueot 
of India, and I refuse to be depressed by tbe gloomy pioguosticstioos with 
which Mr. Frewen contemplates the coQtiouaCioD of the system wbicb is 
now in vogue. 

A number of other speakers, I am glad to say, bare expressed tbcir 
readiness to address us this afternooD, aod I shall be obliged U they wiU 
endeavour to confine their remarks to a space of leu minutes. (Applsas&) 

Tbe Hon. Secretary read the following letter from ^ Guilfbrd Moles- 
worth; 
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Dtetw!^ IX. 1913. 

SlK, 

I regret th&t lUoecs preveots my attendance and my joining in the 
diecoMion of Mr. Moreton Frewen*i valuable paper. May I aalc yon to 
accept the following contribution to the diacusaion from ne. 

I am eolirely In agreement with the vie«a expressed in the paper, and 1 
think its author is doing valuable service in exposing the dangers of the 
IndUa gold perilthe drain of gold which menaces every bourK io 
Cbristendom, and tbe cruelty and injustice infiicced on millions in India 
by tbe change in tbe value of their monetary standard. 

I think, however, ihat some allowance ought to be made for the 
Government of India, which has to a great extent been forced Into this 
measure by the refusal of Great Britain to join the other Powera in an 
International agreement for the re>eatabljshment of the joint standard, 
which was broken in 1873 by the closing of the French mints to silver. 

Tbe following extract from a speech I made as delegate for tbe 
Goveminent of India, at the Brussels Monetary Conference, will explain 
the position; 

*^So long u there if any hope of arriving at any reasonable 
solution of this difRculty, 1 am convinced that my Government would 
shrink from the necessity of chsnglng its standard; but of late the 
hope of such a solution has appeared more and mere remote. Should 
this CoDfoience break up without arriving at any definite result, tbe& 
India must take imnediate neasutes for ber protection. Whether 
these steps will end in the stoppage of silver coinage, and tbe adop> 
lion of a gold coinage in some ferm or other, I cannot say. 1 cannot 
diagniie from myself that euch 1 step is fraught with immenso 
difficulties, the result of which it Is impoasible to foresee. ... I 
must express my o^oion that the only satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty U to be found In an International agreement on a bimetallic 
basis, in which my Goverment would join the Latin Uoioo and the 
Voited States. Such a combination would be amply strong to pre¬ 
serve any ratio that might be died. ... So long as Europe, as a 
whole, remained practically bimetallic, England In all her vagaries 
was kept tolerably straight by tbe double standard of France, wbicb 
preserved tbe ratio of gold and silver throughout the world, until the 
link was broken in 1873. 

regret the basry and premature action of Sir Kivers Wilson 
(Delegate of Great firjtaiD)i in bis declaration of uncompromising 
bosiility to the double standard, as in a measure prejudging tbe whole 
case before an opportunity could be allowed for its fair discuasion in 
full conference. . . . Tbe quasi-olficUl declaration of tbe honoumble 
Delegate's views not only precludes any advance by the other Powers 
towards the solution of the difficulty, but places Great Britain in the 
inndious position of being tbe principal, if not the sole, obstacle to a 
satisfactory soluKon of the difficulties under which we labour." 

The Delegates of most of the Powers were strongly In favour of re- 
establisbing tbe Joint standard, but they declined to enter into an agree- 
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ment io which EngUod would cot join. Tho Confereoce ther«fore brote 
up without arriving at any defieitt result, aad to Great Britain beloogs the 
ifideUbk di»gT*ce of haviog hindered a movement which would have 
saved the whole of the civilised world from the enla which have been so 
well described in the paper. 

Id i393 > the year io which India changed her monetary standard, 1 was 
invited by the American Academy of Political Scieoee to contribute a 
paper on Indian Currency, m which 1 predicted the Indian gold peril in 
the following terms: 

“ There will be a large demand for imported gold to replace (he 
silver boards, which have no longer any fined value as measured by 
the new standard of eurrency, and are consequently not available as 
a safe medium for boerdiog; so that, although it Is improbable that 
Che change in Indian currency will dirteffy increase the already too 
heavy demands for gold, it will do ao indinetfy through the rnedlum 
of the hoards. It remains to be seen how the action of the Govern¬ 
ment of India will induence the United States Id taking measures 
which may j&tenaify the Krarable for gold, which has already told so 
disastrously on the industrial interests of Englaod. . . , It was not 
with a light heart that India adopted this policy. The Viceroy, in 
introducing the Bill, said: 'We have borne long enough with tbe 
atate of ihinga which is becoming more intolerable with every year 
that passes, and which, in all human probability, would have become 
more ialolerable every year. . , , We are, however, too well aware 
of the ietricacy of the problem, and the risks attending such an 
experiment as that we are about to try, to take this momenMua step 
with a light heart.' 

"Tbe Government of India can scarcely be biatoed, even it their 
selecUoo has been wrong, It baa been narrowed down to a choice 
of two evils of great rnagnitude : the drift or the 
Miey efdispair. Tbe bolt has fallen, and he would be a rash man 
who would venture to predict the results of this measure. . . . The 
'buniebs* (the moneydending and banking population) have a very 
keen appreciation' of any monetary changes, and will not be slow to 
turn them to (heir own advantage, and to the disadvantage of the 
masses lu India. The currency of India is now in a condition which 
is a complete violation of all sound principles of curreocy. It 
consists of a huge inconvertible lokeu coioego-''practically a gold 
standard, without a gold currency or even a gold reserve. Tbe rupee 
circulates at a value much above its intrioaie value as bullion. It is 
DO longer International money. Tbe change to tbe value of tbe 
rupee inflicts a cruel injury on ao euonnous dass io India-—oaisely, 
on those who have hoarded silver ornaments (a practice almost 
uoiversal). . . . The double standard is In perfea accord with sound 
economic laws, but tbe arridclal r^iog of the value of the rupee is 
opposed to them, and, being a violation of aU monetary laws, must 
sooner or later end in disaster. It Is that forced elevatioo of tbe 
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vitlue ot mone; which Bentbam, In bis * Principles of the Civil Code,' 
denounced as a *Craoduient banknjptcj ’ and a * foolish fraud/ " 

As pertinent to this question, I enclose copy of diagrams which I 
submitted to the Brussels Bdonetary Confereacei sbowing how tbe double 
standard of France maintained the parity of gold and silver at the relative 
rado. 

During the first seveniy^tbree years of the nineteenth century the con* 
ditioDS tending to disturb the ratio were enormous; yet France, almost 
single-handed, not only maiuuined the ratio, but produced tbe wonderful 
effect (shown in tbe diagrams) of steadying the relative price of the two 
metals in mono'metallic countries, notwithstanding the enormous varia¬ 
tions in the production of the rwo metsls. There was no serious divergence 
from the ratio of i to 15^, so long ss tbe Bi-metal lie Law of France was 
in force; but immediately tbe mintage of silver was restricted in France, 
a divergence resulted, which was altogether unparalleled in the history of 
cbe civilUed worlds 

Yours fmthfully, 

(Signed) Guaroan L Moluworth. 

Ma. KtoiKALD Mubmv said that be had not come prepared to lake 
any part in the debate. He was inclined to think that the figures given 
in tlw paper did nor express exactly what they were intended to do, and 
be thought the results drawn from those figures were inaccurate. He 
thought that one statement of the lecturer was somewhat exaggerated. 
The lecturer said: It remains to say a word as to breakers 
ahead- The Indian exchange standard is, of course, absolutely at the 
mercy of India’s future balance of trade.” That was exactly what the 
system inaugurated in 1893 and completed in 1899 made proviaion 
a^nst. He did not think the lecturer was justified in saying that the 
lodiad exchange sundard was sbsolutelyai tbe mercy of India’s future 
balance of trade. It was shown in 1903 thst by tbe use of that very much 
de^ed exchange standard tbe Government were perfectly able to main* 
tain the rate of exchange. As to inflation, there was not a single rupee ot 
currency in India which was issued for other than value received, therefore 
it was only a supply to meet the demand. He did not think there could 
be any inflation of currency under those circumstances; they might say 
that moK rupees had been coined than were actually wanted for trade 
purposes, but the surplus had gone back to the Indian Treasury or into 
hoards. He certainly thought that between 1893 and (898 some of the 
members of the Government cook unneceasicy fright as to tbe condition 
of the inflation of rupees; but tbeir proposal to melt down rupees as a means 
of contraction met with unanimous opposition from the trading community 
of India. Mr. Prewen had imposed upon Simla a heavy responsibility— 
a responsibility for all the credit that had been issued in London. No 
doubt credit bad been issued very largely, perhaps too largely j but bow 
could be say that the Simla Government were responsible for the issue of 
credit 10 London ? It seemed to him that tbat was taking a very exaggerated 
view, 
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Mft. SuvoARAU lysR thought Ute7 hid had too much tiiscuMioa about 
currency In India and in England* and also from ibe East India Asaocia* 
lion, and »aid if the discussion had been postponed for some dme till the 
Report of the Commission was published they would perhaps hare had 
someihiug to qaarrel about It seemed to him the question iraa one 
which neither the Commission nor the Governcnent of India could seer 
solve. The position in India was due to a state of aJTairs which arose 
after 1803. The problem was simple, and he would put it to there and 
leave it for them to dedde. If gold wu to be minted in India to satisfy 
a small sealon of the trading community* then a large class cf the popula¬ 
tion wanted a free mint for silver it would be fair to oFer bread to 
One and stone to the other. In that case they were reduced to bimetallism, 
tod how (hey were going to work the thing out was what they Imd to solve. 
If they continued the preieut system for any length of time, there were, be 
foresaw, dangers ahead. Mr. Reginald Murray had said it would uot affect 
the balance of trade. He was afraid that in time to come, considering the 
prospects of opium, cotton, sugar, end indigo, there would be very little to 
export, and if the balance of trade was against them there would be large 
suriu in gold to be paid. That was likely to be a real danger. In hia 
opinion, if the roiots, were thrown open to gold they should alto be thrown 
open to silver. 

Mr. Wrub said there were few subjects 01 greeter importance than 
currency; it closely affected everybody, and if anything that Mr. Frewen 
had said or done had promoted consideration of that most important 
subject, they ought to be grateful to Mr. Frewen. (Applause.) After 
hearing the paper, however, he confessed to s feeling of great disappoint* 
ment. 'Hie lecturer had stated that his object was to arouse discussion 
and bring forth new facts. Apparently he had been compelled—00 doubt 
owing to the limited time at his disposal—to abbreviate bis histo^, and. 
what was still more to be deplored, he had not himself contributed one 
single new fact to the discussion) He would like to recall one or two 
historical facta that Mr. Frewen bad omitted. A century ago all the 
leading nations of the world were freely using both gold and silver as 
money \ but the inconvenience of exchanging these metals internationally 
was so great that an elFort was rnade to overcome those difficulties, and 
Great Britain was the first country to discover the way, by demonetlsiog 
silver and adopting a gold standard pure and simple. That was in t$rd. 
Others nations soon followed. At the end of the Franco*Pnissiaa War, 
Germany, partly in the hope of establishing a first-class currency on the 
English model and partly in the hope of crippling France, also demooeiued 
silver and adopted gold. By now, practically every leading tution in the 
world had gone over to gold, and lodia was but following in the world's 
footsteps. Why Mr. Frewen should Ignore what the rest of the world bad 
done, and single out India’s passage to gold as an " experiment,” be could 
not imagine. There was do uovel^ about ludla’s actiort. In consequence 
of the Western world’s demonciiaiag silver and adopting gold as tbeir chief 
metallie monetary tool, a very curious movement was set up, which no one 
at the lime foresaw, and which was that the iremeodous demand for gold 
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steiidily incrensed su value. Prices of commodiUos cozomeBced to fall. 
Several Rejal ConimUsioQS were appomud to ioquire ioto Ibe matter. 
The price of silver fell just as other prices fell« and created a great deal of 
inconvenieoce to 8ilTer*aaliig couotries. The great problem that presented 
itself to the world at that time was the fact that prices of commodities were 
everywhere cootinuously ^lltog. Far*seeiag men said that the only way 
out of that difEcalty was to start freely using silver again as money. In 
this way the supplies of metallic money would be increased. That was 
the policy advocated by the BUmeullic League* and it appeared to him at 
the time to be sound and sensible- In those days the Government of India 
bad to decide how to meet their increased expenditure* arising from the 
fact tbit each sovereign of their annual ;^r6*000,000 of debt coat them 
over id rupees instead of 10 rupees as formerly. In bis opinion they took 
the wrong course of tryiDg to screw up the value of the rupee artificially* 
instead of increasing their revenues locally and leaving the Indian mints 
Open (0 Ihe free eoinage of silver. Since those days great changes in the 
world's monetary conditions had oecunad. Id the last twenty-five years 
there had been a great development in banking, especially in the manu* 
facture and use of paper-money. This addition to the world's supplies of 
money was a fact whidi should be kept cireftjlly in mind. Ariother fact 
was the important dUcovery of the cyanide process of gold extraction* by 
meana of which much gold that bad previously been considered unobtain¬ 
able was now available. The third most important new fact was the 
discovery of the Rand Mines. The output of gold from South Africa 
AloBe bad eclipsed the wholrworld's output of gold in tho days of the 
CsUfornisn and Australian discoveries. He had personally visited South 
, AXricft and Australia In order to sea and study the gold situation. He 
bad asked blmsalf—What was going to be the result of that phenomena] 
ou^t of gold ? He foreuw and predicted that the value of money must 
depredate—that with such a vast output of gold the peodulum must surely 
swing round, and gold prices all the world over must rise. This would 
mean a great stimulus to company-promotiog* and enormous demands for 
capital largely in excess of all previous records. The depreclsiioo of gold 
—rla, the rise in prices—would spell considerable labour unrest; there would 
be Strikes snd {r\duiirial ansrehy. That was the inevitable outcome of the 
world-wide fsU in the value of gold. All those things be bad often written 
about All those things bed occurred. Pricee were going u p* end a sovereign 
now bought only what fifteen shillings bought a few years ago. In short, 
the general situation was now exactly the reverse of what it was twenty- 
five years ago* when the geoeral fell in prices forced him to advocste the 
free manufsclure of more silver money. What was to be done now Co 
correct the injustices to all fixed wage-earners arising from the present rise 
io prices? Wbst was to be done now to allay the labour unrest, the 
excessive company-promoting snd credit-sptonlng ? It seemed to him that 
what was wanted now was to drain off from Europe some of the excessive 
supplies of gold-money, and that India, whkb had been the saviour of the 
world half s century ago, when prices were lisisg owing to (he Califoraiao 
and Australian gold discoveries, would be the saviour of the world again 
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in che presftn t crisis. And $»» for hli pan, he iirg«d 1 ndia to uke advsto 
of the situatioo and eaubKsb for heraeU a gold oorreQcy. 

Other couniries bad imported large quaodtieaof goldi but Mr. Frewen 
had not said of them (bai ibey were ruiaiog l^adon’s stockbroken aod 
mone7*dealers. Mr, Frewen pobted to India as though India were coco* 
milting a crime in taking In gold the money justly due to ber. Surely 
such an argument was rldicaloua 1 At that moment India was, in Cac^ 
preventing the very criats which Mr. Frewen aaid he could foresee on the 
boriaoo. If Mr. Frewen's crisis did come, it would be because India had 
not checked the mania of excessive crediMpInaiog and company*prorDOtjog 
by withdrawing lufficieni gold) Mr. Freweo had concluded by saying (bat 
if only other natiooi would be "seoalble," and commence coining hundreds 
of millions of ounces of silver, we should all be saved I Mr. Webb thought 
the leading nations of the world might be relied upon to act quite sensibly 
in this matter. They were not. in hU opinion, in the least likely, by heavy 
coinages of silver, to encourage a further fall in the value of money, further 
rises in the prices of commodities, which would mean further grave labour 
troubles, further excessive company*promoting, and further falls in all gUt* 
edged, fixed*intereat*bearu)g securities, with the Inevitable financial crisis 
that would arise from a general overdoing of the financial acimului. He 
•as quite content to leave this furtber*silveT*coining idea to the disoretloo 
of the leading nations of Europei including tbereaznonpt the peoples and 
bankers of the United Kingdom. 

Lord Riay : Ladlea and gcnileroeo. Lord Rosebery in a recent speech 
said that as he grew older he was less inclined to apeak. lam bound to 
tty 1 entirely agree with him, and if ever there was an occasion on which 

I should have liked to remiln silent, it is on this oenasloo; but the natter 
is so important, and it would be very discourteous to my friend Mr. MoretoQ 
Frewen if I abstained from saying something, that you will allow me, a^ 
though by no means aa expert, to give you a very few obsemtions. I am 
very sorry that I have not, as the last speaker evidently bad, the prophetic 
vlsioD, which enabled bim, years ago, to foresee wbat the situation would 
be at the present moment. It seems to me that what the past has to teach 
us is to be extremely cautious and moderate in approachlog a very complex 
problem. Ko one could have foreseen twenty years ego, and I do not 
think anyone did foresee, that there would be such an abundance of gold 
production j that instead of prices going down, as they were then going, 
now prices id gold are going up-^that Is to say, the value of gold has been 
diminished. Who can guarantee that that situatioo will be permanent? 
Who can guarantee that the mines in South Africa, and other mioes, will 
continue to give us the quantity of gold which we are getting at this 
ttoment, aod that the cost of production will not be iacreased ? 1 am 
not prepared to say that silver must be absolutely discarded. I think it 

II as well to realise that nature has obviously provided us with the two 

metals in order that, when either the one becomes rare or tbe other is too 
abundant, we should redress the balance. ^ 

I think ic is very much to be deplored that the situation whidi originally 
ezisted^gold for tbe West and silver for tbe East^has been set aside. Z 
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tbiok if we could have kepr tlie mints Jo Europe open to a free supply of 
gold, and kept the catnu of the East open to a free supplj' of silrer {Hear, 
bear), a certain relation betweeo the two meiaU would bare been maio* 
taioed without the make^ift, which b always open to certain risks of the 
Gorenmeot adjusiiag the situation by closing the mints. (Hear, bear.) 
That undoubtedly, 10 anyone who la a (ree-trader, is a situation which one 
must regret. At the present moment it must be admitted that the object 
which the Government bad in view has been attained. It is undoubtedly 
a feet that stability in the rate of exchange has been attained, and therefore 
it would be unfair not to pay our tribute of respect to those who cootem- 
plated that being the result But the question is, Whether the only object 
as regards the currency is to have a 6xed rate of exchange } I think there 
are other considerations which cannot be overlooked. There are, as baa 
been pointed out, the intereeta of the natives of India with regard to their 
silver hoards, their ptymenia of land reveouei their debts, which cannot he 
ignored. 

1 regret that this paper has not been read after publication of the Report 
of the CcmmisiioQ instead of before. 1 suppose my friend Mr. Moreton 
FKweo intends this paper to be studied by the members of the Commisaioo 
which Is now sitting. I hope that we may have another paper read after 
the Report la issued. I should be glad again to hear Mr. Webb on the 
subject, and I hope that Mr. Moretoo Freweo will then be ibe protagonist 
on the other side. I regret that I do not see —1 wish I could see—any 
prospect of an nederstandlng being arrived at between the various Powers, 
es this matter can only be utisfactorily settled by an interoational agree* 
meot. Out Gorannacot certainly—that we may depend upon—will not 
give up the gold standard, and Germany will certainly not give it up. As 
regards the Latin Union, under tbe preeent circumstances 1 do not chink 
that you esn get them to open their nints to silver; but undoubtedly the 
fact .that the Latin Union still has an immense amount of silver available 
IS a point that we must not lose sight of. Under present circuoisunces 
of tbe money market, and In view of the fact that in the paat many opinions 
and many prophecies that have been entertained bad to be set aside, it will 
be as well, aa 1 have said, to be extremely carefuf in haodling so delicate 
and lotricate a problem. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Sir Jau&s Wilson said: At this late hour I shall not trouble you with 
all the calcolations I have made. 1 think it would be a good thing to 
check some of tbe speaker’s figures, but at the moment I will be content 
with giving my conclusions, as I have stated them here At the outset of 
his interesting paper, Mr. Moreton Frewen Invites his cridci to be '‘brutally 
frank." 1 hope 1 shall not be "brutal" in my cemaiks, but he will pardon 
me If, for the sake of brevity and clearness, I am somewhat curt. 

Tbe main burden of his paper Is that by closing tbe ruiutsnn 1S93 to tbe 
unrestricted coiosge of silver, the ladlan Government Inflicted enormous 
loss on the people of India, and I propose to examine tbe reasons he gives 
for this conclusion, with the sole object of arriving at the tcutb. 

He quotes Mr. Harhson's estimate that some years ago tbe silver hoards 
of India amounted to s,ooo mlUion ounces, or one^fifth of all the known 
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silver to tbe world. I eecept this estioure, ^^ided it is taken to mean all 
the silver io India at the time» includiog rupee coias used in currency. 
Now an ounce of silver weighs 480 grains, while a rupee weighs 180 grains, 
u that if the whole of that s,9oo* cailUon ouoces had beeo turned into 
Tupeea, they would have made 5,300 milLon rupees, and if yon divide that 
amount by 300 million as (be then populaKoo of lodia, you find it gives 
18 rupees per head instead of the s6 rupees per head estimated by 
Mr. Frewen, as the average amount In rupees of the value of the silver in 
India per head of population when the minis were open. 

He says tbe closing of the mints anoibilaied this mass of wealth and that 
in a bad famine its value would dwindle to 6 rupees per head. Kow the 
statistics of import and export show that in tbe last seventy years India has 
absorbed well over s,oee million ounces of silver, and as silver is not a 
periabable commodity and there must have been a large quantity of ulver 
in tbe country before tbati it seems safe to estimate that there is, at the 
present moment in India, at least a,$00 million ounces of silver (about 
one*hfth of all the silver in the world). The statistics of coinage show that 
there must now be In India 1,500 million coined rupees, weighing over 
poc million ounces, and each of them, of course, still of the value of a 
rupee each. This leaves r,6oo million ounces In uncoined hullion and 
ornaments. The present price of silver la London Is about s7d. per ounce 
• about red. per rupee weight, and the present price of silver in Bombay 
is about 88 rupees per 100 tolas (m., rupee*weights), or about 11 annas per 
rupee. So that the 1,600 million ounces of uncoined silver in India Is at 
its present market*price worth s,8ec million rupees. Adding to that the 
»,5eo mllUoD coined rupeeij we And that the stock of silver now in India is at 
preieot prices worth 5,500 million rupees or about 17 rupees per head of 
the present population of 515 reilliona, instead of the 6 rupees mentioned 
by Mr. Frewen. 

The reason why the value per head of the silver in India comas out 
almost exactly the same as before the closing of tbe mints is that since that 
dace^^ile., in tbe last twenty years, India has gone on absorbing silver at 
even a faster rate than before, and during that period actually absorbed 
i,ooo millioD ounces (or one-lhlrd of the world's total production of silver 
during these twenty years), of this amount about 500 million ounces were 
imported by the Government for purposes of coinage, but about 700 million 
ounces were imported for private purposes. This must have cost the people 
the equivalent of about po million pounds sterling, and surely, If they had 
found that the value of their existing hoards of silver had been ‘‘anDihilated,** 
they would not have gone on speeding thU enormous sum on more silver, 
to be added to those hoards, instead of using It to buy gold or goods or 
aDjihing else they wanted. 

Mr. Frewen says the price of uncoined silver in India would fall in time 
of feraine. But that price is determined in lodia, as elsewhere, by tbe 
world-price of silver and is very slightly affected by a local or evea wid^ 
spread famine. As for bis case of the headman io Allahabad who, ta (8py, 
cook away from his stricken folk silver omacnenta weighing a,000 tolas 
(f.e., rupee-weights) and brought them back only 600 rupees^o tbirt year. 
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the Loddon price of silver was Eoucb what it is now, and the price io ludia 
generally was about to aonas per cola» so chat the headoiaa should have 
got at least i,soe rupees for his s.ooo tolas sod somebody must have cleared 
600 rupees pro6i out of the transaction. 

Mr. Freven's remarks give the impressioo that he thinks the rate of 
interest charged by inoneyleoders on loans to peasants has been raised by the 
closiog of the mints from somethlog like 1 per cent, per monib to From 
3 to S per cent per cnonih. That is not the case. In most parts of India 
anyone can sdll hOROw on a deposit of silver ornamenti at i per cent, per 
month or less, though, of course, he will not be able to borrow about their 
weight in rupees as he did before, because, owing to the appreciation of the 
rupee io value, a tola of sliver is now only worth 10 anoas instead of a 
rupee as before. Tbe rate of interesc charged by moneylenders varies 
greatly in dilTerent parts of India from about s per cent, to about 3 per 
cent, a month (unless in exceptional cases), aod perhaps average about 
t per cent, per month, or, say, ao per cent, per annum for tbe whole of 
India, There is no resion to snppose that the rate of interest hss risen 
generally since the closing of the mints or that It could be affected to 
any appreeiahle extent by that action. It depends upon the relation 
between tbe demand for and the supply of capital of all kinds svsUable 
for loan. 

Time will not allow roe to correct all Mr. Frewen’s mistakes in figures 
and io history, but I may point out that while he gives tbe impression ibas 
the fill in tbe exchange value of silver is due msinly to the closing of the 
Indian mints, the fact is that in idps, ^rv the 01 mis were closed 1 the 
price of silver in London had gone down from Its old tradUiODel rate of 
^out $od. per ounce to 4ed., and the exchangC'Vslue of the rupee, which 
was then eqoel to the velne of the silver in it, had consequently gone down 
from 94d. to igd. The fall in tbe value of silver which has taken place 
since the mints were dosed is only to a small extent, if at all, due to that 
action, and is mainly due to tbe supply of available silver having increased 
faster than the effective demand. The fall would have taken place almost 
as rapidly had tbe mints remained open, aod the rupee would now have 
been worth lets than is., and the rupee pneei of all commodities in India 
wonld have been at least 30 per cent, higher than they are. 

He says prices in India have advanced io the last six years at least 
40 par cent.; but, so far as my knowledge goes, that is not even approxi¬ 
mately true, as will no doubt be seen from the Report on Prices in India, 
shortly, I understand, to be published. The truth is that, measured not 
In rupees, but in gold, tbe value of lodia'a export trade has increased from 
;^7j,ooo,ooo in 1893 about ;^i6o,ooo,ooo last yeax^that is, it has 
more than doubled—s uilsfactory fact in itself, even although tbe world’s 
trade may have shown a similar iocrease. 

Is comparing the Increase in the production ot gold with the increase 
in the value of the exports of the chief commercial nations, he forgets that, 
unlike most commodities, gold is not a perishable article, and all new gold 
produced la added to tbe existiog world’s stock, and makes a permanent 
addition to the world's supply of gold. 
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H« complaios Chat sioce 1893 ^uccessire hiunce in India membfirs b 4 ?e 
adopted changing policies. But the truth U chat the main object of the car* 
reocy policy in India in closing the minu, and ever since has been, comaiatan 
the valae of the rupee as a token coin at i6d., or one^fifteentb of the gold 
is a sovereigHi and that policy has been eminently auccessful. The vK' 
change value of the rupee has remained almost exactly at that figure for 
the last 6fteen years> and there ia very llllle danger that it will ever (ail 
appreciably below that rate even in (lines of severe financial crialsi eaped* 
ally if the Government of India will atrengibeo the posiiion by refusing 
to coin any more rupees for the next ten yean, 

There Is one point on which 1 am glad to fiod I can agree with 
Mr, Frewen, and that la the effect of lodla’s currency tranaacticns 00 the 
trade and populatica of Cbini> where prices are stIlJ Used in siJrer, After 
India ceased colniog rupees in tSpy, the price per ounce of silver In London 
went down to *4d. In 190s, It then rose to gtd, in 1906 and jod. in 19071 
no doubt largely due to the fact that the Government of India made large 
purchases of silver in those years. It then suddenly fell to about S4d< In 
ipoS-io, when the Governntent of India ceaied buying silver, and rose 
again the other day when It began to buy agab. These ductuaiions reuse 
have been very embarrasaiDg to all engaged In trade with China and in 
China, and louat have had a seriously unsettling effect on the prosperity 
of the mines In China, wherei as In the rest of the world, local prices 
of most commodities of export and Import are determined largely by the 
«orld*i gold prices. If the Goveroment of India thinks it must continue 
to buy at times more silver for purposes of colosge, It should, out of eon* 
lideration for the trsders and the poorer clams la China, look ahead and 
endeavour to spread Its demand for silver equally over a number of yean, 
to u to avoid helping to oauie such violent fluctuations lo the gold price 
of silver. 

With regard to the incident of the Allahabad headman who had got 
»,eeo colaa weight of silver ornaments, and who only succeeded In getting 
doe rupees 00 the price of the silver at that time, be should have brought 
back 1,800 rupees. I think if 1 bad been there at the time 1 should have 
asked that headman to explain what had become of the other doo rupees 
he ought to have got for tbera I 

For the reasons given In the paper on Indian Currency Folicy,’’ which 
you will find in the ,^rvt(rf of this Association for July, 1911 ,1 thlak that 
the cloabg of (he mints In India vras one of the boldest, most statesman* 
like, and most benefleent steps ever taken by a responsible Goveremeot, 
and that it conferred enormous benefits on the people of India, and 
especislly on the wage*earning sod salaried classes, with very little injury 
to any class. Mr. Freweo thinks otherwise. But what is his remedy for 
the disastrous state of things he pictures. It is that three or four com¬ 
mercial nations should purchase for their joint account some 8 milUoa 
ounces a month, and advance (he price paid, say, ed. per ounce each year, 
anti! the bullioa value of the rupee rises to n rupees to ibe sovereign— 
is., artificially raise the price of silver in London, which is about ayd, 
per ounce, to $&d,, more than double. Now, even at its present pric< 
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ibe pu}cbu« of $ milliOD ounces of silver a mooth would mean an 
expenditure of nearly ;^ii»ooo,ooo pet aaoum. Who is gou^ to find 
this large sum annually, and what are cbe puicbasing Datjona going to 
do with the silTsr when they have bought it? It would, for the most part, 
accQomlate uselessly in their treasury vaults, as it (did in America under 
the operation of a somewhat similar amogement. Then these buyers are 
to raise the price they offer by ad. per ounce each year, which would 
Dean, on the present annual production of silver {about t8o million 
ounces^ an excess price of ;^x,joe,eoo the first year, ;^3,000,000 the 
second year, and so on. AD this extra profit above their present cost 
of production would go to (he owners of the silver mines in the world, and 
would eDormouely swell their dividends and the value of their shares. It 
would also, of course, greatly stimulate the production of silver, and add 
to the embarrassment of dealing with the accumulations of silver not 
required by the law of demand and supply. There does not, however, 
seem moch likelihood of finding any of the leading commercial nations 
ready to adopt Mr. Freweo's proposal, and are need not rush to put our 
money into silver mines, nor need we have any fear for the future of the 
rupee or for the prosperity of the people of India. 

The Cha!Mian : Time now runs on, and 1 muit call upon Mr. Prewen 
(0 reply* 

The LacTUWBR: Ladies and gentlemen, I should very much have liked 
to reply fully to my critics, but you will remember that practically the 
cridcUms have opened up the entire wide horison of the conency 
question ; therefore I must bo very brief. The last speaker has remarked 
that it is very unlikely that the Governments of the West will adopt the 
suggestion as to raisiog the exchange 1 have advanced to* night. 
Untbrruaately my paper waa nor in the bands of the audience, and thus 
the proposal is not properly understood. The proposal ^oes not origloate 
with me, but was the Doanimoui recommeodation of the distiogulthed 
Gold and Silver Comroiision of 18 88—namely, that if silver was pur* 
chased to replace the half-sovereign in our currencies aod small notes 
were issued, based on silver buDion in reserve, the new demand for silver 
that would be created would stop the fall in the price of silver, and bring 
about a rise. Again, Mr. Alfred Rothscblld^and no doubt Sir James 
Wilson will recognize him as an aothorlty—advanced this proposal^ 
namely, large intemalionaJ purchases of tilver at the Brussels Monetary 
Conference in 1893, and it was extremely well received by the delegates 
present Thus I am advancing nothing new. Sir James said, funher, 
that if die price of silver were advanced twopence an ounce each year, it 
would add to the profiti, and thus stimulate sllvet mining. Seeing that 
silver is very largely a bye-product of copper aod lead mines, the produe* 
lion of copper and lead might be so silmulated that the price of both those 
metals would be likely to fall, possibly even more than the amount of the 
profit derived from the silver. These are Important ecooomic point* 
which cannot he discussed In five minutes. 

There have been some objections to my figures. The chairmao, to my 
surprise, remarked that Che absorption of gold by India for two years had 
been only 36 millions. I must say 1 eri in good company, for the 
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official figur«$ differ eoormoiislf from Sir Arthur Lavle?’s sntement. 
Messrs. Samuel Moutegue, Jq (heir Trade Drcular this year, remarlced 
that whereas the productioo of gold from South Airica was sj to 34 
milUoos, the absorption bj lodia was well orer 30 mUliona sterling last 
year. There b a great deal of gold that the GovenimeDt of India bas 
bought but oot exported, and which b lying to her account at this mom^ 
ia LondoD, and which b a part of her absorption lust as much as if she 
had iDOTOd it to Calcutta. I am sorry that the argument 1 advanced 
about the great injury to the peoples of India by cloung the mints has 
not been replied to by anyone on the facrs adranced. If, after all, 
by closing the mints we do stsirve our people wholesale, such a matter 
goes to (he root of our rule orer subject peoples, and an incident like 
that at Allahabad will not be disposed of by a mere remark that posalbly 
the headman of the two villages fell amongst thieves. I wu sitting in the 
Senate gallery at Washington whert a letter was read out from a re* 
putable Calcutta merchant, Mr. Forbes Mitchell, in which he declared 
that be knew that, during the famine of i8p7i ihb headman had been 
aent to Allahabad with all the bangles and oroamenta of bis two villages, 
weighing a,000 tolas. Tbe man had been on the same errsmd before, and 
had always got a rupee for a tola as lopg as the mlots were opeo; but oa 
this occasion he found no buyers for silver, tbe mints being closed, and 
the only offer be got was for doo rupees for his s,ooo tolas weight. 
This he was forced to accept. 1 am told now the world’s price of silver 
was twice that at that time. I readily admit this. But there is the whole 
(pavamen of this charge against the Government of India. The market 
price of silver was indeed much higher, but the men who go with their 
bangles to purchase food have to go to the nearest little local town and 
sell for whatever they can get. In the old days, any local bank would 
purchase silver at Its par valuer rupee for a tola. One speaker has 
remarked that wc can very easily guess what hapi>ened to the balance of 
money be, the headman, ought to have got, the iosinuation beiug that 
this poor messenger had walked off with the other boo. That is exactly 
what these poor villagers would suspect, and thsc is where I think the 
awful peril is: the seeds of distrust and unfair suspicion sown in every 
village community. 

1 claim that the Gorernment of India knew at the time that tbe 6rst 
line of defence in famine times was the bringing of bangles to the mints to 
be coined into rupees. If you look at the Mint reports during the great 
Bombay bmlne of i$77, you wlU dnd the progress of this famine was 
marked by the pressure of the ornaments of tbe natives upon the mints, 
and the reports state that four erores of rupees were coined into rupees 
during the progress of that famine at the Bombay mint alone. It la the 
most remarkable feature in connection with these radical cunency experi¬ 
ments (hat responsible people refuse to consider this arguneot at all, 
though the facts stare them in tbe face. As long as a rupee was given 
fne coinage at the mlDt, any tola was practically a rupee, and tbe security 
of tbe silver was just as good in India as gold is 10^7 here. Yet in that 
period of awful stress, when this headman had to exchange omauen^ for 
rupees, be was only able to get 600 rupees for bis s,oao colas. 


2^6 Currency Experiments of th€ Indian Government. 

People aie uJking about a back for Indi^ Wbac security baTe the 
banka to loan oo, if it ia nut tbe silver which the people have accumulated. 
That and that alone Is the security available. These poor fellows so soon 
as they got rupees melted them down and shackled them on their limbs 
(or safe keepiogr hanog the promise of the Government that at aoy 
lime through free coinage they could reconvert a tola into a rupee. 

When I remarked that s6 rupees ptr capita was the endowment ot 
India, and that in the event of a iridespread (amioe this would no 
longer realise 6 rupees, I meant that if over a large himine area silver 
was brought in for a forced sale, the tola of silver instead of fetching a 
rupee might not fetch even an anna. Silver under such conditions could 
not be sold at all. These are the points we have to consider. Our own 
premier security here is cooiola The premier and indeed tbe only 
security of 300 miUious of the people of India was their silver bullion 
which was always before reconvertible into rupees. That security we 
have absolutely shattered, and over its ruin people come here and talk of 
a gold standard and a gold currency for India. What Is the currency of a 
cdkiolty for, if it is not for the people of a country ? Mr. Sundaram Iyer, 
who comes here from the Government of Madras to give evidence before 
the Commlsaion, brings the statement of the banks, and that statement 
shows that of too rupees worth of busineu done by a bank, ;e per cent, 
it dene in silver certificates, s$ per cent, in rupees, and the other 5 per 
cent, in sovereigns, which are banded over to local shroffs to melt up for 
jewellery. And that Is called a gold standard and currency. 

1 have read Mr. Webb’s evidence before the Commission, and I have 
read the evidence of the other witnesses. Mr. Webb is entirely alone in 
his view. Mr. Webb bai an interesting point that these sovereigns which 
we need here so urgently to reduce our own bank rate to something 
naionable, are set doing excellent work Jo the Punjab. There is no 
evidence whatever that this Is 10. 1 mysdf gave evidence before the 
Commission, and my reply U, if you are throwing tens of millions of 
sovereigna into India, someone no doobt sees these sovereigne before they 
get to (he native hoarder. As these sovereigns get out there, no doubt 
they are in great demand for hoarding to replace the discredited rupee. 
As CO the rates of interest which are charged, when I was in India last, 1 
found that the general lending rate on ulver bullion, silver being the bails 
of credit, was i per ee&t per month. Witness after witness of the highest 
credit has come before the Commission to declare that usury rates are to* 
day from 3 to ff per cent per montb. The point is that nlver used to be 
a perfect banking security, because tbe shroff could send it to tbe r>earest 
mint for free coinage, aod that very fact kept down tbe rate of interest. 
But tO'day silver is a very inferior cbatleUrDortgage-securlty, where 
previously it wanted nothing but tbe stamp of tbe mint to convert it into 
money. Mr. Webb bassaid we are all grumbling that India is drawing 
great masses of gold, aod he says why do not we grumble at tbe United 
States drawing our gold. Mr. Webb knows what tbe reply is to this 
perfectly well. We say that gold, considering its great value In exchange 
in tbe case of natiocs with a bigbly organised system of exchanges, comes 
and goes between countries, and there U no reason why it should sot 
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cotne and go freely. If 10 milKoos or ao stlllioas of gold leaves Londoo 
for Hew York, wbat happens ? Does anyone imagine there is going to be 
a panic in consequeoce ? Ko; the elTect is to raise the general level of 
prices in America, and if prices rise there that itlmulates our exports of 
merchandise to the United States. Thus oor trade balance improves, (he 
exchanges Torn In our favour, and the gold comes back to us. It cornea 
and goes just as blood In the arteries of the humau body, but sot so the 
gold which goes to India. That never comes back. Consider wbat we 
have paid for this money (I include, for instaocci in the case of the Africa 
gold the cost of the South African War). The cost of producing gold is 
immense, and the idea, as Mr. Samuel Montague says, of taking gold out 
of one hole in South Africa and pitching it into a thousand holes in India 
is a scandal 

Whether the Chinaman can buy our goods tO'day depends on whether 
be can buy our gold exchange, He bas to buy a bill on New York or 
London before he can buy our goods. Ke has got now to give near 
g taels for a sovereign where be formerly gave g taels, and meantime 
wages in hii country hnve not risen considerably, If even at all. Every 
fall in the price of silver therefore enables China to export things which 
she could not export before. The greet fall of silver ia 190$, >909, and 
1910, enabled China to export every sort of thing—‘‘pigs, pig*tails, and 
pig'iron.*' The pigdron trade ecroes the PaciHc is now banded over to 
Hankau as a result of that great fall in exchange. Is it any wonder that 
China has now constructed great steel rolliQg*mills at Hankau. These arc 
not problems to be dismissed In 1 light and airy faiblon by telling us that 
wisdom will die with the Indian Finance Minister. 1 am amazed that 
my friend should, when In India, have walked over this great mine 
of human Interelt, and have come back with the conviction that 
India has benefited by this miserabie tampering with her currency. The 
trade expansion during all these years of the other eominerdal nations bas 
been far greater than is the cue in India Everything points to the fact 
that we have done a most deplorable deed in demonetising the silver in 
which 300 mfllioni of people have accunulated their thrift and for 
hundreds of years. 

I admit the enormous disadvantage one is suffering under when dis¬ 
cussing these questions. The points which appear to bo tniisma to me, 
and to every economic student of these questions, when one advances 
these before an audience such as this, well-intentioned and intelligent, are 
regarded as novel and impossible. As in the case of Sir James Wilson 
just now, Sir James turns a suggestion of mine almost Into ridicule, which 
after all is not mine but dates back to the unanimous recommendation of 
a Koyal Commission in 1888. Ho one will give any real coDsideratloa to 
tbb problem, and thus it Is that an issue of universal concem^ur money 
lavs—is absolutely running loose. 

On the proposition of Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Lecturer and to the Chairman, and carried 
with acclamation. 

The Chairman suitably replied on behalf of hinsself and the Lecturee^ 
and the proceedings terminated. 

VOL. in. B 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


Two MONt^MsHtAi Works ok Chika. 

]. Mission d’Olions : 1906*7909. £cMTVRBa 0 K 9 ^burlis kok 
C tiiKOis CB LA Cbihb. Quatre Dicuoonairta Lolo at MiaO'laou* 
Paris: Erntst Lfnux. Price 1$ francs. 

The very fine word la this bcolc is in acknowled^eat of the geaerous 
lubvention grinted by the French Parltmtni, without the aid of which the 
Usiab reproduction of these magnificent apecimeai of strange script would 
have been welbnigh impossible. Thus It is that France is once more 
found lo the van of literary enterprise ; however heavy her taxation and her 
retponsibllities, she can always find the time to conaider and the money to 
encourage aU leasooable literary claims roade upon the public chest by her 
illuaerioos sons. Even the Indian Oovemment can And time and money 
to send out Dr. Stein on successive expeditions. The British Government 
in this literary race is still amongst the ‘‘also ran/’ but never " placed 
everything la left to Individual enterprise or specialist societies. MaaD< 
while a Prince of the Lolos^ nation covering the full area extent of 
got so far as to own a prmtiog*press. and possibly a judicious 
clKulalion of M. d'OUooe’s vocabularies amongst that Prince’s congeners 
may yet further promote the good cause, and definitely establish tbe Lolo 
language. Phre Crabouillet of tbe Mitsiom E/rangirgt was, according to 
oor autbcri the first to discover the existence of Lolo writing in 18731 
on p. 138 of his '^Travels and Researches" (168a}. the late Mr. E. C. Baber 
recounts how he obtained *' from the French missionaries" (t.r., in 1877 
from Pbre CrabouiUet) a considerable fragment of this Lolo writing, which 
he reproduces, with comments, Is his “ Travels.'’ Since then a score or more 
of Lolo volumes have been deposited lo various European museums and 
national libraries, France, of course, having tbe lion’s share. Very little 
has been so far done to decipher these precious manuscripts on a sustained 
and wholesale scale, oor are the results particularly encounging to 
dilettanti^ for the majority of Lolo documents seem to be mere genealogies • 
prayers, and ceremonial forms, though according to our author there are 
known to be in hiding important works on “The Flood, and Dispersion of 
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BUc«»,” “ NMural Hiitory," Geography," etc. Vial, who i» still at 
work ID Yun Nan amongst the Lolos, published Id zSpS a most loteresting 
study of their manners and customs, language, UteratuK, etc., so far ae he 
then knew these subjects. Then there is Mr. Auguedne Henry, late of 
the Imperial Cblneae Maritime CusMme, and now holding some botaaic^ 
appointment at one of our older UniTersiUes: be was, and presumably still 
is, the happy posaessor of a most valuable mass of material, persoaally 
gathered, and closely cooDected with the Lolos. On aucceisive occasions 
during the past ten years the present reviewer has endeavoured to induce 
him to disgorge this for the benefit of the public, or allow others to do so 
for him; but sc far in vain : possibly our Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
moved by the present appeal, will see fit to amnge with one or more of 
bU colleagues to devote a wee trifle, out of the sturdy millions he la wring* 
ing from us, to Lolo research in general, aod to Mr. Augustine Henry's 
documents in particular. Lastly, the obscure individual who now pens these 
lines has from the very beginning had hli own private interest in Lolo, and 
is only waiting for a Champollion to deliver the necessary oracle In the 
shape Of a key in order to traaslate the two considerable l^lo voluraee ia 
his own poiiesiion. He had the honour to succeed the late Mr. Baber Id 
S t Ch’waa thirty-four years ago: be had also the pleasure of living with 
Phre Crabouillet at the summer retreat of Sha*pSng Pa for a week or two lo 
January*FebTuary, iS8r, and there reading over the original draft of BaberH 
"Travels and Researches." Baber's old writer aod servants were also at 
bis dispoul for a whole year, and one of the Lolo Princes, evidently 
roisiaking him for the more worthy Baber, at some time during this year 
sent him a praaent of a beautiful Lolo volume lo silk (now deposited 
in one of our museums or libraries), of which, however, before its despatch 
to London a copy was first takea In June, (^95, the Anf^uary 

published an article setting forth the above facts, end suggesting certain 
points in possible explanallon of the Lolo lysiem of writing: but these 
aaggesticna in any case did not carry very far; in fact, after all bis vast 
labour!, M. d'OUone himself now confesses that, even now, /’fAJs uk 
tSmtun Icie nt peui ceniuirt au ikhiffremnt certain tU Uui Us iceumenfSt 
HI ukuB vaut'fiTRB d’oh sbul. So that ws are sot much "forraider" 
than we were, though M. d'OUone's splendid volume has given us a very 
valuable fillip, and be now for the first time at least sets ua on the right 
track with definite busineii-like indications, There are, it seems, two 
sorts of Lcloe, the ladependeDt and the Mediatized; the fonner (apparently 
infiuenced by their Tibetan and Thai [Siamese] neighbours) write hori* 
zooially from right to left, whilst the latter (apparently influenced by tbeir 
Chinese luzerains) write vertically from left to right Thus exactly the 
same page can serve for both, except that the one binds his book at the 
top and turns up the leaves, whilst the other binds the book to the left and 
turns over from the right; as a rule only one side of the paper is used ia 
each dase. But the strange thing is that, though the words {ail syllabic) 
are sometimes exactly the same in each case, the writer alters the "axis" 
Of bis writing, and can write the syllabicaigns sideways as well as read them 
sideways or at any angle. Moreover, aa there are various Lolo dialects, 
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the same sjUables (e?eQ if pronounced in the same waj) do not necessarily 
spell out the same Idea. Besides, many syllables are apt to be written 
irr^larly from bomopboaes. Fioally (possibly, it is now suggested, for 
jealous purposes of secrecy) many ayUablea (of wbjcb M. d'OUone gives 
Cwenty*rour specimeos) may be deliberately written in twenty*four di/fcKOt 
ways taeK One or two inportaot, but short, stone inscripcioos have, how¬ 
ever, been discovered quite receolly, m which the Chinese loscriprioa 
appears ride by side with the Lolo; but the Lolos axe so jealous of these 
etone treasures that, even supposing a European know where they are, it 
is only at the risk of immediate aasaasinatioo that an attempt can be made 
by either native or illeo to copy them. It is to be noted that nothing 
is said of Lolo tones, which, however, probably exist, as io all Indo* Chinese 
tongues. 

As to the MisO'tsa script which M. d'Ollone (not, however, without some 
coofeased misgivugs) Chioks be has discovered for the first rime, we ere 
enabled to state most positively that it is largely in one degree or another 
almost purely runobg-baud Chinese, with a few barbarous curtailmeots 
and (possibly) importatiODS from Lolo sources auperadded. The dii< 
tinguiabed author frankly tells us that he does not speak Chinese—a 
«f course, he does not write it—still less does he writs or read the Chinese 
cunivs forms. The present writer has from time to rime published both 
Mieo'tsa and Thai vocabularies, always taken down from natives on the 
epotconcerned, and he has found that both peoples are by nature extremely 
inteUigeat; many Mia^tis, indeed, have taken Chinese literary degrees. 
Tbe j^ebrated Viceroy Ts*ftn Ydb*ying was commonly reported to have 
been a pure Miao-tas (the plac^name and lurrtame Ts^in, though ancient, 
is almost unknown in modern China); and if that be so, hii son, the can* 
cibal es'Vlcetoy "Shum" (Ts'lti Cb'un*buan), now enjoying asylum in 
Singapore as a political fugitive, must of course be more or leas Miao tis 
too. Ts^in is a Miao surname in the Sz*chou Tu part of Kwel Chou. 
Another pmnt: it is evident that the intelligent Miao*tia who wrote down 
M. d’Ollooe’s vocabulary for him under bis own eyes wrote it with a steel 
pen, and not with a Cbioese brushhence the construction of the characters 
IS stilted and lacking in flow. There are about 4 oe supposed Mlao*tsa 
characters given in all. Anyone possessing an average knowledge of tbe 
Chinese script can see that Nos. S5, a6, 30, xod, 183,184, 914*3x7,934, 
387, are purely Chinese ebsmetera 6tted to native Mlao-tu sounds, just u 
in old Japanese—and to a certain extent in modern—they were and are 
fitted to pure Japanese sounds. Tbe numerals at tbe end (with the excep* 
tjoo of ntn kaat twenty,” which requires further explanation) are plainly 
the commercial Chinese numerals very slightly modified* Tbe colours, 
Nos. 364-369, are running-band forms of the corresponding Chinese 
characters; but it will be noted that the Miao*tsz, here and elsewhere, 
often seem to place a circle, or a curved line, or some other small mark, 
above, below, or at the side. This is possibly, as in Japanese and Korean, 
in order to mark a native termioatiOD, affix, or suffix; for instance, ‘‘black,” 
No. 365, may be compared with "ink,” No.* S69. There are some cases 
where a Chmese character is used purely syllabicaUy (instead of a cbaractetr 
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beariDg the mcim) to expreu a Miao'Uz word. This also was a peculiarity 
o( aocieot writteo Japaoese; for ioaUiacOi tbe Miao-taz syllable ^ appears 
10 mean ‘‘gold" (No. 3*), “duck "(No, a a 6), “deaf" (No. 350), “prayer" 
(No. 57 0), and “ good (No. 3 71). In all these cases one or the other of tbe 
well-known ihorthaod forms of the Chinese character kwe, “ to pass over," 
is used pbooeticallyand it is to be noted that in Hankow. S2Ch‘waQ, and 
KweiChou, the Chinese themselves often, if not usually, pronounce it ie 
too. Quite a large number of the supposed Miao>tss characters are purely 
“grass-hand" Chinese, only recognizable, however, by those who are In 
the habit of writing, or at least reading, the running band. M. d'Ollooe’s 
Cbioeie friends, who either could not make these cbaraciera out at all, or 
who went far aHeld to ancient forms of a,000 or 3,000 years ago for tbeJr 
contractions (thus betraying our author into wild historical speculation), 
could not have been very up>t^date scholars} or, again, the Chinese 
"radical" is either omitted or mutilated; or a purely Chinese sound is 
used (apart from the character); or there are other indications that either 
Chinese characters or Chinese sounds were In tbe unsophisticated Mlao tst 
mind Without going into a deuiled juitificatioa for each individual ease, 
tbe writer may call specific atienrioo to Nos. 33,35, 41, 4s, 43, 48, gt, 71. 
73 » 88* 89, 93 , 96, 98, ie6. x©8. no, xxs, xi8, iso, 130, 137,153, X58, 
C63,164, 169, lyt. t74, t8i, 186, xgt, 191, 193, 194,193, soe, aos*so8, 
914, 990 , 8^, ssg, ss8, S38, 947, 9481 988, 990, 994*298 {fanf-aun, im* 
wrt, ming^him), 998 (ts'ien^'tA), 308, 3x1, 39c, 394, 395, 33 x, 333 
ne/iv drink milk), 335, 336, 337 (compare 171, xAlw««body), 341 
■ not well), 347 (^'sAlato void dung), 344 (o*«xh9*void urine), 347 
(purely Chioese both in sound and in contracted writing), 350, 355 
(■drink wine together), 357, 338, 359. 380. 381, 369, etc. This large 
number most evidently, after a mere five mloutes' cursory glance, are (bund 
to “ savour" of pure Chinese in one way or the other. It is highly probable 
that a patient student would produce similar results with 95 per cent, of 
tbe rest. As to such conventional curtailments as a mere perpendfcijlar 
stroke for the “ ndical" meaning “ tree," even in Chinese a convendonal 
curtailment for tbe complicated character /, “idea," is likewise a mere 
perpendicular stroke slightly booked at each end, but oxx dJderent eides. 

In thus pointiog out once for all how M. d’Ollone has got on to a false 
tnil in the matter of Mia>tsz writing, we must not omit to congratulate 
him most heartily on having more than redeemed his error ic tbe matter 
of Lolo.— E. H, Parkis. __ 

9. Lahcuss dss Psvplbs non Chiwois Dt LA Chins, fiy le Com* 
xnaodsnt d'Ollone, assisted by Captains De Fleurelle and Lepage, 
and Ueutenant de Boyve. Price 15 francs. 

This appears to be No. vi. of tbe Mistien series, coming before tbe 
volume above reviewed, which is No. vii., though neither U marked as' 
such on the cover, aod both are in continuation of the first volume on 
Mmsulmans Chhois noticed by the present critic io tbe Sn^h Mis^rieat 
RoAm of October, 191s, and also in the Anglc-Ruesian Sodetfs Jovm^ 
for 1919. As to vola ii. to vi., they appear to be still in process of 
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preparation; we hope to see them before !oog. The volume now under 
notice Rives tabulated lists ofssS important words^ Miao^st, Lolo, SiCan, 
Mongol, etc;; fbrt;*niQe vocabularies in all, with a map showing the area 
of Chma covered within which these vocabularies have been collected. 
The whole of them are tabulated and arranged In such a way that 
apecialUts can make their coniparison without inconvenienc reterences 
from one page to the other. About thirty-two years ago the writer 
{Chsm Rrvitut, iSSi) look down a vocabulary of about sjo words from 
the mouths of certain intelligent Miao-tss of Sung-k^an in Kwei Chon 
province; although this place is hundreds of miles distant from M. 
d'Oliooe’s preserve, it will be evident, to anyone who cares to compare 
the two, that nearly ibe whole of the words collected in tSS: can be 
matched with those collected in ipod; in many cases, even, the exact 
epelling has been closely followed by the two collectors, as, for instance, in 
Hih^kdu, nd^-k'^, 'Mbe beck," pi 6 U-hcu,fUi‘/ou, *'hair/' Aa id the 
case of the Lolo dialect, M. d^OUoue throughout omits all mention of the 
imporunt tones, of whieb in Mlao>tss there are six, as was explained 
is t88r. 

The Rev. E. C Sridgman published e list of the Mlao*tis tribes in the 
Skangkci A siatK Journal {ai 1859, and Mr. G. M. H. Flay fair in 

the China Htvim followed in the same Hoe quite independently in 1876 
but, as M. d’Ollone states, the Chinese (from whose published books 
these two estrller authors also drew their inspiration) have always mixed up 
the Thai, Sifan, and other cognate tribes with the Chuog*kia<ts2, MiU'kie, 
«nd other Miao tis proper. In 1870 the Rev. J. Edkius in the Chintti 
JlatonUr published seversl articles upon and voc^ularies of ilie Miao*tsx \ 
but bare, agab, there was 00 dear distinction drawn between Miso.tss 
proper and Loloe, etc. Mr. G. W. Clarke has some useful remarks, subject 
to the same quelificetion, in (be Ckintu Rtccriir for 1884. Mr. S. R. 
Clarke gives us some Miao>tst folklore in the Chinest Raoritr for 1899. 
In the Chintse Ruorder for 1908 Mr. S. Pollard first made a clear 
distinction between the Nosu (Loloe) and the Mieo'tss, laying stress upon 
the fact that the latter bad no writing of their own at sU. In vol. xtxiii. 
of the Shot^hai Atiatie Soddy't Journal, Mr. George Edgar £etts gives us 
a very excellent account of social life amongst the Miao*tss, and shows 
that, if they ever had any records at all, Chinese characters were probably 
used to represent Miao tss sounds, which we have shown above Co be the 
fact lo vol. xli. of the Chintso Rnordtr the Rev. W, C Dodd gives an 
interesting account of the Thai tribes, as distinct from the Miao*tis and 
Lolos, iocludiog also the Tihavng or Tikurang, as to whose indentlty 
M. d’OUoDc seems in serious doubt. On p 67s of vol. xl. of the 
Chimst Ritorder^ a spedmen page for a new Miao alphabet was given, 
which would scarcely have been needed if the Hwa Miao tribe coocemed 
had possessed a script of their own. Finally, b 1911, after prolonged 
residence among the Miao tribes, Mr. S. R. Clarke published an excelleot 
little book called Among t/u Tribos in Souths West China. He agreee 
with M. d'OUone that the tongue of the ChuDg*kia tss at least shows 
tbeqi to be Thai rather than Miao provenance, and accordingly Ts'fta 
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Yuh*;ing, who was^ ha saf», a CbuDg*kia-t 3 z b; origfo, must ha?e bc«n 
more Siamese than MUo. However, spedaiisti now have before them 
in the above references ample material for a feast of comparison and a 
flow of theory; it may be added tha^ the present writer, the Rev. R. P. 
GUmao, and Rev. Carl Jeremiaaeen, contributed several papers to vole* 
xiv. and vir. of the China Review upon the Muong languages and those of 
the so>called Loi tribes of Haioao, together with their supposed linguistical 
relation to the tongues of the Thai tribes of Aonam, Siam, and South*Weet 
China. One list was sent to Mr. Hertz of Bhamo, now Deputy Com* 
missiooerat Myithioa, with a request that he would jot dows the local 
Shan equivalents, the result being to establish a clear linguistlcal relatloo* 
ship between the Shans of Burma and the Loi of Hainan. M. d’OUooe’s 
paioitahiog collectiooi are a distinct step in advance: with Freocb 
precision and logic he has clarified the true issues, and it now only 
remains for those whose tastes lie in this direction to go ahead and secure 
a decisive victory over ethnological and philological confusion.—E. H. 
Parksk. 


3: Abhanoluhobk DU Haudvroischcn KoLONiAUHsrmna KIno* 
T8CHl‘T*V. ACRSRBAU UKD SflDRWOBWtNNUNO JW ChIKA. By 
0 > Ptanke, Dr. Phil., Profosior of East Asian Languages and Rlilory. 
With Z02 plates and 57 other illustrations. 

The inexorable llmiutions imposed by an unyielding editor prevent the 
devotion to this handsome volume of space commensurate with Its artistic 
merits. It is a work of the highest academic order, philosophically and 
historically, as well as artistically. Zt discusses the bead which, from 
ancient times till oow, has indissolubly coanecied religion and agriculture 
in the Chinese mind; explains the ancient worship of the gods of gralo 
and cultivation, with special reference to the theories developed in a recent 
publication of M. Sd. Chavanaei, dealing with the worship oi the 
Emperors at T'ai Sban^ shows how the two ablest of the Manchu 
mooarchs have done their full share ia keeping up these noble traditions; 
and, in fine, furnishes us with a series of magnificeot reprodticKoos in 
the shape of imperial prefaces to agricultural works; specimens of 
calligraphy lavished upon works appertaining to the cultivation of the 
soil; interesting models of agricultural implemeats, with full instructions as 
to their manipulation and use { end, finally, copies of magnificent porcelain 
art specimens, conceived for and devoted to the contemplative illustration 
of agricultural duties. As everyone knows, in China agriculture has 
always ranked, socially, immediately after literature and the ioiperlal civil 
commission, but before mere art, manufactures, commerce, industry, 
iDTendocs, militarism and even before religion (le., apart from its 
solemnity in state fucciioos). To be an agriculturist is to be a freemao, 
and the equal "under heaven " of any mao. Even the Emperors themselves 
have always gone through the form of ploughing a '* lonely furrowozsce 
a year, whilst the Empress has performed corresponding duties cogoected 
with looms and silkworms. The very mandarins, represeoHog the Emperor, 
have bad to perform analogous functions annually lq their own districts 
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Tbe plAlM aod calligraphical reproductiooa ue amongst tbe rery finest ever 
published iti a forelgo volume \ the price of the boclc is oot marked^ but it 
would be cheep at a guinea to a person combining art enthusiasm with a fur 
knowledge of the Chinese language and historr. It is only of recent years 
that the Germans, who axe usually the first in intensive" study, have 
men to their European reputation io Chinese affairs. With the exceptioa 
of the Bavarian, Dr. Friedrich Hlxth, who for a generation back has had 
almost a monopoly of sound German knowledge of Chinese (aod who for 
some strange reason seems to have been correspoodiogly ignored by 
Berlin), there bare been no shining lights at all to cocnpare with the 
Chavanoes and the PelUots of up'to*date France. But of recent years 
ForVe, Laufer, Speilein, and now Franks, have forged gallantly to the 
front, and h may be said that Chavaones himself has acbieswd nothing 
better than the present magnum apus of Franke.—B. H. Pas R Eta. 

INDIA 

4. SIdrakI : Tks RftALiSAttOM Of Liai. By Rabindranath Tagore. 

We welcome another volume from the pen of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore. 
Mr. Tagore effectually silences bis wou!d*be critics by explaining in bis 
preface that the subject-matter of the papers published in this book has 
not been philosophically treated, nor has it bees approached from the 
scholar’s point of view.” To us the chief value of “SfldhanA" Hei in its 
exposition of the attitude of mind of the forest'd welling sages of ancient 
India—in the glimpses it affords of the po«t*ioul of ^e author of 
** GiUajali.*' It is full of beautiful thoughts, expressed in the true poetical 
style of Rabt. But It anempts to do more than thia Mr. Tsgore sets 
himself so less a task than to harmonise in the pages of Sidhani ” the 
Sankhya and the Vedanta Schools of Indian philosophy. He telli us in 
beautiful but not ^ite convincing language that the Dvaira and Advaiia 
philosophies of lodiaare but the two faces of the same coin, chat Cyan Yoga, 
Karma Yoga, and Bhakti Yoga, each lead to the acquisition of this same 
golden sovereign, and differ only in expressing its face value in terms of 
gold, silver, or copper. No book of the scope and sise of ‘‘Sfldhans’* 
can be expected to illumine the minds of ordinary mortals—mortals bred 
In "civilisations that have their cradles lu brick and mortar’*—<a such 
subtle points of the great philosophies of the East. We are prepared to 
take much 00 trust from so high an authority as Mr. Tagore, «nd we 
willingly take our hats off to the ancient Riibis of India who evolved the 
lofty philosophy of "Ahum Brhzna Asmi” (I an God). But even Mr. 
Tagore’s testimony is not enough to convince us that this spirit Is mani* 
fested in the India of to.day. However, if " Sidhani,” with the fame and 
reputation of its author behind it, succeeds in creating some interest 
among the English-speaking people in the study of the much-neglected 
philosophies of Ancient India, it will not have been published In vain— 
if it will correct, even to some extent, the present-day Hindu's " partiality 
for the internal world," aod convince him that "true spirituality is calmly 
balanced io strength in the correlation of the wltbio and the without," it 
will certainly have achieved no mean measure of succesa 
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5. Qiiupsu or IKDUM Biros. (Londoa; /eAtt Zaru.) 

Anything Mr. Dewar writes on birds is interestingi and this book do«s 
not Jail to b« so. In it he, as usual, pleads for aa ounce of obsemtion 
puce aod simple being worth a pound or two of Darwinism, Wallaceisni, 
or any other ^'ism'* which has beoocoe etifiened into inelastic toological 
theories. He giTee a eery readable account of Indian birds from the 
Indian robin and the shikn to the vulture and the flamingo, and he writes 
with a seal that shows a pure soological interest. He tilts at the 
protective colour" theories, and has some reason on bis side, at least fn 
the case of butterflies; and he is extremely observant of the curious beblis 
of the hombiU and hoopoe, and of the numerous specie* of cuckoo which 
are so specially favoured by Kature.-^A. F. & 


6 . Indian Katiohausu. By Edwyn Sevan. {JtfacmiUan and O., Lid.) 

This essay, which the author calls in his subtitle “ an iadepeodent 
estimate," is a genuine attempt to read aright the ugos of the times 
reprding Indian national ospiratioas, and Incideutally Indian unreat. 
The writer admits that no ooe is reipoosible for the present state ofthiagi. 
'*W6 English aod Indians have to deal with a situation aeated by our 
fathers.” He points out the conquest *'by the sword,” the introduction 
of the Western ideals, such as ‘'patriotism” and '‘rebellien," to achieve 
'‘iudependcoce" (always applauded in the naCtoniof the West), which have 
come with them. Hit *‘case for the Empire " gives a fair view of the good 
intentions of the governing body, but we think be forgets the moral 
depreesioa into which most of the Indian peoples have been forced by 
long ceaturiei of contest, and (in most cases) by foreign despotism. He 
views tbe nationalist aa regarding Britain as putting bis country In a “ frame," 
aod directing it as a surgeon does a paralysed man. The antagonisms of 
Anglo-Indians and natives^ven tbe educated onei^re touched upon, 
tbe diflerence between the moderate and extreme nationalists pointed out, 
tod tbe author, while hoping for a better understanding between the rulers 
aod ruled in the future, shows that, contrary to what some nationalists say, 
the possible withdrawal of British rule might only mean that India would fall 
into the hands of one or other Europeen countries.-^A. F, S. 


7. Dbw and Mildsw; Ssuioer ached Stori&s froh Karabad, India. 
By Percival Christopher Wren. {Longman;, Crttn and Cb.) (Such 
of these stories as are not strictly true are founded on fact) 

Thus ingenuously runs the title-page of this remarkable book, of which we 
can safely say that it escapes that colourlessn ess which alone makes a hook not 
worth reading; its good passages axe dellgbcful, and where it did oot please 
us we found it very crying. We do not know whether it is a coUectioo of 
short stories, or a novel, or a pretext for discussing sundry socul and 
educational problems of India. From tbe title-page it would appear that 
the author wishes it to be regarded as a series of short stories. But tbe 
same set of dramatis psrsone runs throughout the book, aod ^ stories 
are strung together on a rudlmeoiary plot, which is to tbe effect that there 
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«S9 a bauQied house tt Kanbad, aud disaster overtook aJl who lived or bad 
lived ID it On the other band, each chapter is capable of standing by 
itself as a short story and a good one, and they are not printed as chapters, 
but as separate stories. On the whole, we think it ia a novel in which the 
author has saved himself the trouble of wriling connecting links to his 
episodes by printing them as separate stories. He thus justifies the 
slightness of the ploC, and, moreover, gives himself the right to go o(T into 
polidca! and similar questions, and point the moral by involving bis 
cbaractera in debates and difScuIties connected with such questions, and 
not at all with the plot. There is no subtlety of characte^draw^ng In the 
book; each character tends to being only an embodied virtue or vice^ and 
they might quite well be given names after the manner of ‘'The Pilgrim'i 
Progress "j nevertheless they talk well, and the author auoeeeda in makiag 
them human, and we take an interest in them and their fortunes. Education 
and its problems are clesxly the author’s hobby, and there is much able 
writing in the book on this subject, largely In the form of convereations and 
speeches put into the mouths of the characters; nor does he disdain to 
mingle humoroas passages with the serious ones, in spite of his evidently 
strong feeling on the subject. There il much variety in the different 
stories: some are gruaiome, dealing with the hAuated house, “Sudden- 
Death Lodge," above-mentioned! the daily life and amusements of an 
Anglo-Indian family give material for several stories which may be 
deecribed as “ pretty,” in which the two children (to one of whom the book 
is dedicated) play the leading rdles; there ii a riot scene, and a tiger 
bunt, and an assaisination or two. Several stories are occupied with the 
advencurei of a low-caste demagogue from England, the villain of the 
piece, who comes to India on a visit to put it to rights; aud others with 
the seory of the Ulh and work of Hontio Hamilton Hanis, Kboolmaater, aa 
heroic chancier. Faults of education in England and India are pilloried 
in Peter Perk and Hart De. We have some debonair euba) terns, an 
insanely haughty and hard-working deputy commissioner, a bigoted 
cbaplaio, a fatuous volunteer officer, and a host of minor characters. The 
characters crop up in each other’s stories in Arabian Nights fashion. The 
stories abound in random digressions, various foiblea are pilloried in 
chance sentences, and one finds a laugh at every turn, blending curiously 
with the crusading spirit and gruesome groundwork of the book.—J. hC P. 


%. A Pbpvs or Mogul Ihoia: 1652-170^. Translated by William 
Irvine, Murray.) 

The above forms an exhaustive and very informing description of India 
in (be times of the Moguls, an age which was contemporaneous with our 
own Cromwell. Nieolb Manuccl, the author of these memoirs, was a 
Venetian, who ran away from home as a lad. He entered the train of an 
English nobleman, Lord Bellomont, and followed bis protector in his 
journeys through Persia and India. 

The descriptions of the countries and persons of those times are perhaps 
at limes a little tedious, but they are full of information, The visit of the 
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hftrtoftbenuraiivfi eo the Shah, and the description of the meeting of 
Lord Beilomont with the Sheb’a cWef Minister arc exceileut. 

The eiforts of the Eogiisbman to extract from the Viaer inonc70wed by 
the Shah to England are quite comical The diplomatic tortuosity of ibe 
Oriental is amusingly illustrated, and its veracity will appeal to those that 
know the wily evasiveness of the Oriental. 

Manucci followed his patron to India, and there found employment as 
an artilleryman. Knowing something of nsedieme, he is able to make a 
little money by pnetisiog the healer’s art. 

The descriptions of the Court of the Moghuls are very vivid and 
interesting. The Italian temperament of the author notices artistic details 
which the duller Saxon might pass over. Manucci experiencea many 
entertaining and exciting adventures in the courie of his wanderii^s. His 
descriptions of the English merchants of those days are inierestiog u 
affording a sidelight on the life of those times. Ho winds up in quite 
approved fuhion by marrying a pious and virtuous English widow. 

The Anglo-Indian will find this a delightful work, and the ordinary less 
favoured mortal cannot fail to find in it much curious and intercstiDg 
information. On the whole, it is a book well worth residing.—H. 0 . W. M. 


THE NAVY 

The Cha.*^Itss Sta 

9, Naval Warvar*. By J. R, Thursfteld, k.a. {CambHSit Uniunity 
^sf.) Price ri. net 

Under the above title Mr. Thursfleld sets forth with great luceeas, 
simplicity and brevity, the main lessons of history as touching upon sea- 
power and naval warfare. Utllliing many examples, the author demon¬ 
strates the unchanging charsxteristics of sound strategy, in s^te of the 
constaot changes in ships, weapons, means of propulsion, and the changes 
of tactics dependent thereon. Clear expositions are given of the true 
meanings of "sea-power,” " command of the sea,” "a ficei in being," and 
kifldred expressions so often loosely and incorrectly used. To a great 
extent a clear understanding of the true meaning of these phrases elucldat« 
the why and wherefore of the present dispositions of our fleets, ibeir 
proper functions In war, the necessity for their present aireogth, and how 
it is that although some particular place, colony, or trade-route, may have 
no protecting ships within thousands of miles, yet it will be perfectly safe 
if the strategy is sound, and the protecting force of sufficient strength 
rightly placed. ,, 

As the author uses them, the terms “blockade" and "blockading 
seem a little misleading; under modern conditions, the "blockade" of 
any locality sheltering a fleet, with its proper quota of torpedo craft and 
submarines, is quite impracticable; the best that can be done ia to " watch," 
"mark,” or "contain”: probably the last of these words most nearly 
expresses the process. 

The subject of invasion is carefully and soundly dealt with; the author, 
however, does not quite seen to appredate the great change which increase 
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size of the modom Hoer hu wrought in canying capacity, aod the 
correspondiugly lesser number of vessels necessary for transporting an 
mvadiog force, This dimiDUtton in the number of transports will be most 
maiked in the case of sbort voyages up to, say, ibirty'Sia hours. The 
chances and prospects of success for a “ bolt from the blue ” invasion are 
somewhat lightly dismissed; but under modem conditions the chances do 
not appear to us so poor as the author seems to think. In any case, if 
recent examples are any guide, international morality is a weak reed to 
lean upon in this matter, and to your reviewer It appears as if the amount 
of morality extant at any moment varies inversely with the product of the 
magnitude, the temptation, and the stake to be gained—at least, that is 
the impression produced by reading a good many letters written and 
speeches made on the subject of " WeIt*Politik by various high 
authorities. 

As the author most truly points out, the gales which have apparently 
frustrated attempted invasions of England are most unfortunate incidents, 
in that persona who have not studied the histories of these attempts carC' 
fully are apt to give the praise to the gales, and not to the strategy and 
correct dispositions of force, which in all human probability would have 
done the work ecfually well, if not better, 

The appearance of this little book, now that certain sections of the Press 
and leading politidani—not siatesmen—are loudly demanding reductions 
of naval strength, is most opponune; and it is greatly to be hoped that 
(be low price will induce many to road the book who ordinarily are apt to 
tbink that the subject does not concern them. It dots, and that very 
doeskf.—K. P. _ 

Tht £esis c/ Ssa-Pewtr. 

to, Tks Lowia Decs, tus Naw, and the Nation. By Stephen 
Reynolds, {J. Dtni amd Sons, Ltd.) Price ii. net. 

Under the above rather unattractive, and to many incomprebenaible, 
title, Mr. Reynolds introduces us into a most enthralling and slightly 
itartliog atmosphere—the atmosphere in which the men live '‘on whom 
does this Realm of Eogland, under the good Providence of God, principsUy 
depend.’* 

The author has evidently opportunities of getting hrst'hand and intimate 
knowledge of his subject; this knowledge he expresses io vigorous and 
terse language, often accompanied by close iranscripts of actual coavetsa* 
tions. As a study in the vernacular of about 150,000 of the nation's 
servants, and that of their wives, families, and friends, this little bock is 
probably quite unique. 

Many problems are discussed from an entirely novel point of view, more 
especially those connected with ships of modem construction and their 
bearings on the health of their populations, insurance and its effects, and, 
most distressing of all, invaliding. With regard to the latter, it is interesting, 
as bearing on the accuracy of the few figures Mr. Reynolds gives, to cote 
that Sidmouth, where the hook was written, has an average of t’S men 
returned to it annually from the navy invalided with consumption, the 
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quota furnished aTer^og a 50—that is, 6 per 1,00c. From this it appears 
that the remark, " a sea*Ufe is not the breea?, healtbj aShir it is usuaJl7 
considered," b well founded. It is difficult to see aay practicable remedy 
for tbb stale of afiairs, for as long as fighting ships are wanted they must 
be armoured; and if armoured tbe ventlladoD must be potted 
driven by artificial means. It is well the nation should uodersiand these 
things, so that, when selficonstituted naval experts and polidciaus dilate oa 
tbe magnificence of the navy and the splendid qualities of the men, their 
listeners may know somewhat of how these men Uvc-^nd what they think 
about it. In any case these chapters cause the reader to realite vividly that 
tbe coat of sea-power in life and health is high during peace, and that it 
night be well to uke a little interest in the spending of tbe milliona voted 
annually for his own safety. 

DUeipline and naval expenditure generally receive much shrewd and 
racy commeot, and your reviewer is tempted to quote, but refrains, as to 
do so would require quotations of inordinate lei^tb^or mutilation. Tbe 
dbcussion of these subjects is, however, well worth careful reading and 
consideration by all who are interested in the nation's welfare. 

Oa laying the book down, tbe feeling is that of having bad a fairly deep, 
most inlereating, and thought*coinpeUiog insight into an almost unknown 
world, peopled by little-understood men, and into lives lived under sbnoroal 
conditiona<^H. ?. 


11. Tks Aos or Folly. By Charles J. Rolleiton. (London: 

This book is an attempt st a complete indictment of England and her 
Empire as managed at the present time. The author touches on every 
political and economic subject, and draws conclusions, which are fat from 
optimistic, from cases io bbtory. Tbe author sees notlung but portents of 
bad omen in the rosny iided expression of the spirit of the age. State aid 
is socialism, private charity is swindling. Tbe law of entail produces no 
good result; better adopt the PKOcb system, with its autidote, the afisfit 
it fimilU. If the author knew as much as I do of the working of that 
institution, which is only praised In countries that do not have it, he would 4 
realiae that the safeguard against extravagance is too often turned into an 
Instrument of tyranny over children who, having inherited a fortune, show 
a tendency towards independence. Is there anything mom monstrous than 
to see men of even mature agebebg placed, as it were, tinder tutelage simply 
because they have married without consulting the wishes of sometunei 
distant relatives, or because they start a business instead of living an idle 
life on tbeir income? I have known men being placed under a amdl 
Juduiain simply because they had spent In one year a few hundred pounds 
over tbeir income, the step being taken by their relatives In order to bring 
pressure upon them for other purposes. 

Mr. Rollestoo seeks comparisons in history for what be calls the 
decadence of Great Britain. The “ lessons of Rome, of Spain, of the 
Ketberlaods," do not apply to Che present day, the condition of life being 
utterly diSerenh 
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Eveo where the sulbor’s coateotiOD ia right, ve ell know ihet C&eaandxas 
heve hltk ch&oce of being heeded.—B. S. 


PHILOSOPHY 

13. CReiSTlAtnTy: THS SOURCIS of its TSACHIttO AMB SVMtOLISM. 

By J. B. Hanoey, f.r.&l (London: Gr^ths^') Price 169. net. 

Ip hia preface Mr. Kenney ouriioes the scheme Of hie eUbor&te study 
of comperetive religiona, aod claims to have done for human faiths what 
Frazer bat done In hit monumental *' Goldeo Bough " In relatloo to the 
habita, customs, and folklore, of primitive people. Possibly the author 
found the plan tooambitioat and comprehensive In its seopci and certainly 
a treatise on Ibe origin of human belief demands a large canvas. At all 
events, he baa for the most part 0006ned bimaelf to tracing the develop* 
ment of the Phallic cult and the Solar cult tbrougbout all races and 
through all tbe agra, for the author does not hesitate to lay it down as ao 
axiom that PhalKsm is at the root of all human faltha. Ke seems, indeed, 
obsessed by the Phallic cult. He iaterprete Phallic symbols, not only in 
the Egyptian pyramids and obelisks, the wra/Au of Sardinia, the talayais 
of the Balearic Islands, the cromtecbi of BriUeny and Ireland, etc.; but, 
according to him, the deadly cobra of India and the Innocent maypole 
of English village greens are also manifestations of this sexual cult. 

Mr. Hannari* style is occuionally obscure and his diction involved. 
The new terminology which he has adopted Is also apt to exasperate the 
retdcr»'* mirophilyfot love of the marvellous, miradoxea" to describe 
the tenets of this primitive instinct, and 10 forth. 

In bis eririclsai^ Christianity, Mr. Hannay starts with the assumption 
that tbe Bible is the history of the evolution of spiritual religion from 
a naturalistic paganiam*< 4 o other words, that the universal Solar cult of 
Easters races is the cradle of the Christian faitb. 

tn tbe last chapieri be gives a forecast of a socialistic Utopia after 
the style of Mr. H. G. Wells, and urges the elimination of religious 
sentiments in Order to attain national and individual freedom. Tbe 
author pre&cbea, in short, a new Gospel of Human itarianlsm, and sees the 
salvatloQ of tbe world in a kind of national altruism. 

Not tbe least remarkable feature of tbia remarkable book is the 
singularly full, if unscientifically arranged, index, which fills no less than 
ofiC'tenth of tbe whole book. 


13. The Svstbu op the Vbdahta. By P. Deussen. Translated by 
C. Johnston. {Littae and Cfi>) 

This work, evidently the fruit of years of labour, is by a scholar, for 
specialists in tbe branch of learning of which it treats. Its scope is wide, 
since it Is a corapendium of tbe dogmatics of Brahmanism, based firstly 
on the System of tbe Vedanta according to Badarayana's Brahma-Sutras, 
and secoudly 00 Sbaokara’s Commentary ibereon. 

The Introduction points out that the author or authors of the Brahma 
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Sutra $«ern to ba're putpoMljr made their work treating of the secret 
doctrioe of the Veda ioacoessible without the aid of a teacher. Later, 
Shankara’s ioterpretatioQ of Badarayaoa’s teaching was writteu, and as 
we cannot at present separate the teachjog from the interpretatioa, the 
exposition in Deuasen'a work is one of the Vedanta S;$tera from the 
standpoint of Sbankara onlf. The Introduction contains chapters on 
the Aim of the Vedanta, on the QuaUfieations of those called to its 
Study, the Source of the Vedanta, and oa Esotatlc and Exoteric Vedanta 
Doctrioe. To the general reader and theolo^an the sections oa the 
delation of the System to Justihcation by Works, and on Liberation 
(Salvation) through the “Grace*' of Knowledge, will be of especial 
interest. “When a creature thinks on and strim towards tbs highest 
God, just as the faculty of sight irt one who has become blind, after 
the darkness is shaken off by the power of remedies, in bin, in whom the 
graft perfects it, does it become manifest, but not natural^ in any 
being whatsoever.** “ When Cod is known, all fetters fall away.** 

In reading the work, one has constantly to bear la mind that the meis* 
physic of tbs Vedanta has two forms— 4 {fxeUrU) and a pkila. 

sophital i^tsoUric) form ; both are present In the work we analyse, running 
paralJe) and being present in all the five provinces of the Vedanta teach¬ 
ing—namely, the theology, cosmology, psychology, the doctrioe of trans' 
migration and that of liberation. The apparent exoteric lower doctrine is 
penetrated in every province by the higher eaoteric doctrine, and they 
stand in contradiction to one another. 

Tbe body of the work contains live aectioni, dealing with tbe five 
divisioni of teacbiog we have mentioned. Tbe atudent would do well, 
before attempting this, to read the first section of the Appendix, entitled 
“A Short Survey of the Vedanta System.** This section we recomnend 
should be enlarged and pubUihsd as a separate manual) it is clearly 
written, and is a key to the whole work. 

Tbe book ends with a necessary and adequate list of terms of tbe 
Vodanu.—J. W. B. 


14. Ths Bullstin Of ms luPSaiAt lu sTiiUTg ' January, 19:4. 

This publication contains In a digestible form reliable, thorough, sod 
authoritative information on “Tropical Agriculrure and Industries, aod the 
Commercial Uulisation of the Matural Resources of the Colonies and 
India.** Tbe valuable compendium offers special articles describing tbe 
work of the Canadian Department of Agriculture, and the possibilities of 
Hausaland, in Northern Nigeria. It ought to do much in Its present 
improved form towards reawakening the interest of all Englishmen in their 
Empire, which is the one condition of their greatness. 


15. La Rtvus PokiTiQur Iwte&mationalb. No. j. Paris. 

The appearance of this review is an outward and visible sign of tbe 
greater interest aronsed by general as opposed to purely internal politics, 
and it i$ for this reason, if for no other, that it has our best wishes. There 
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is raucb valuable and iaterestiog matenal contaJoed in this periodica, 
edited by M. Fdix Valyi, and all points ’of vieir are well represented. 
If we were to offer any criticism, we would suggest that the article La 
Dtfmocrarie " U a little out of touch with ibe essentially practical character 
of tbe paper. We wish the venture every success, and we wish it with 
confidence. 


SOME RECENT FRENCH BOOKS ON FOREIGN POLICY, 
id. La MatifBUKSUSS Rpias. By Ren< Puaux (Paris: Rirnn ei Cie. 

* 9 * 4 -) 

L*Europe va liisser commettre un crime " is the thesis of this new work 
by M. Reni Puaux, of tbe Tbe "crime" cousista in handiog over 

to the shadowy and possibly hypothetical sway of tbe new King of Albania 
a tract of couotry whoae population is peopled by Greeks. He compares 
tbe fate of these unhappy Epirotes with that of tbe Alsatians and LorraiDen 
•^French in sympathy, German in fact 

Tbe writer's pronounced pbilbellenic sympathies naturally r&sured him a 
warm welcome in Epirub, and hie journey seems to have been a triumph 
progress. He gives an admirable account of the enthusiastic reception 
of prince George of Greece on his offidel visit to Epirus es representative 
of tbe King. 

Tbe author states bis case admirably, and in narrative form. Even 
apart from its political standpoint, tbe book would of itself provide 
admirable reading. __ 

17. La FkAKCa trt Da^rcta. By Paul VergneL (Paris: £ 4 . Mtpuf. 

1914.) 

Tbe volume of panic" literature produced in France during tbe last 
few years tends to blind the impartial observer to tbe reality of the feeling 
of siarm prevalent in that country. M. Vergnet sets out to prove what are 
to him undoubted fscti^he power of the Pao'Germso movement, and 
its fa^reacbing designs. As in many similar books, there il much which 
to the English mind seems &r>fetch^ and absurd, as, for instance, tbe 
suggestion that Germany would, in the event of successful war, present 
Holland with the Flemish provinces of Belgium, and compensate Belgium 
by handiog Over (0 her the uorth^eastem departments of Prauce. That 
there is much to be said foe the main thesis of the book is, however, a 
proposiiioD to which the majority of unprejudiced readers must give at 
least a qualified assent.—F. S. C. 


id. HSLUS AND tKB Balkan Wars. By D. J. Casasvettl. {RtsAer 
Price los. 6d. 

We ventuxe to say that, whereas the bocks that have appeared so fitr 00 
the Balkan War have been premature and immature, Mr. Cassavetti's 
volume bears every trace of careful thought and deliberate judgment. He 
traces the Near Eastern Question back to tbe defeat of the Turks under the 
walls of Vienna in 1699. That was tbe high*water niark of Muhammadan' 
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isco, and ibe lumiog-poiot of tarkisb supremacy in Ewiera Europe. An 
especial ebtpter is devolcd to M. Venl«lc«, and tbere foUowg a detailed 
description 0/ tbe Greek array and fta?y. As In 1897 10 in 19 r«, the war 
against the Turks can be difided into ibe Macedonian aod tbe Epirua 
campaign. The configuration of the territory makes that imperatire. Two 
exceUent chapters by “ L4iscaris " describe Athens during the war, and the 
work of the Greek womeo. Tbe most conirovcnial portion of the work is up* 
doubtedly (bat desoted to the second war. Mr. C^avetri scans ocnioouily 
“ Qtum tUui vuU ptrtUn prins demeniat.” W« publish ia the present 
number the Bulgarian point of view, which is naturally rather different We 
foresee here tbe beginniop of a long sebiaen berweeo aubsequent genera* 
tjons of ardent bistorians. The author wisely spares us a lengthy accouot 
of atrocities; the poiots he baa to make be makes clearly and well. 

Mr, Cassavetli oust be congratulated. He has set hiouelf Che task of 
turning out an authoriurive and comprehensive volurae on a war now 
scarcely a year old. He has succeeded. 


J9. Ths Ukkaime. By Bedwin Sands. (London: Fteruis Griffiths.') 

The above is a reprint of a lecture delivered on Ukrainian history and 
preseat*day probleraa He points out in the foreword that there Is an 
utter lack of infopoiation In the Bngliah language on the history of a rutioa 
of 35,000,000 aouls, many of whom are Briiiah subjects. He explaina 
that 'Mhe Ukraine is a very vut, very fertile, and very beautiful country 
which does not exiatl It is a geographical expreaaioa" To be more 
precise, it siretchea from tbe nrighbourhood of Wsesaw to the Crimea, and 
from the Carpathians to midway between Moscow and the Cupiao. 
Judging from the evidence collect^ by Mr. Sands, the Ukrainian problem 
will in the near future attain Europaan aigniflcance. It ia the thorn 
Id the side of Russia. 


so- Thi Makjho ov ah Emolishkah, By W. L. George. (CwAsW# 
anS Ca) Price 6s. 

This book ia a biogmpby-^of none of tbe other characters really matter 
—^ ■ young Frenchman in England fresh from the Bordelais, but deter* 
mined to become English and marry an Englishwoman. Deoatiooelia* 
tioa is a process that goes on in every street in London (and Paris and 
Berlb, for that matter, but especially in Loadoo). It is a subject which 
has been neglected in literature. But of late writers have wokea up to the 
possibilities 0/ tbe Jiogo*in(enui(ioaal ibeme. In tbe French language 
there is “ Lcs Froatiferes de la Cecur;’ in German “ Seine Engliiche Frao," 
and now “The Making of an Englishman." This trilogy would well 
repay study, especially for those who prefer to grope beyond the narrow 
sphere ol their own selfish environment of material non-oaHonal welfare. 
The Germans need no such paht&m, and tbe French have tbelr nadoasl 
feelings kept alive by Alsatian novels and (be achievements of Oberlds aod 
Weiterlds. We have looked in vain for any such movement in English 
literature for some rime past We are glad to note that Mr. George is 
ready to supply it 
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it. Joan's G&SSN Y&ak, E. L. Doon (Afami/lan and Ce., 61.), 
with the subriUe *'Letters from the hCsnor F&tcd to her Brother ie IndlSi” 
ifr iTom the first to the last page of the tender hoe of jouDg meadow grass, 
which the rery title coa?e79 to the reader’s miod. No striking episodes 
nor psyehologlcsJ siudies< It is the chstw of the EngUsh countryside 
'Ml8co?ered ” through English eyes. A pleasant book for quiet reading. 
AuMiv. 


as. Annual Ebpobt on Reforms andProoriss in Chosen (Korea). 

CoRtpiled by the Goverooeat'Geuenl of Chosen. 

This publication contains an excellent map of the district dealt with in 
to pages, and 9J2 pages of carefully compiled matter on the tdoinistration, 
finance, iustice> banking, commerc^ and agriculture. The introduction 
ititea that “the ill-feeling of Koreans towards Japanese and the maltreat* 
meot of Koreans by Japanese, formerly in eridence, have gradually become 
a thing of tbe past." Tbe total amount of trade appears to increase by 
igiooo.ooc yen annually. 


ej. Truths about India. With a Preface by Lord AmpthlU and an 
Introduction by J. Pollen and J. B. Pennington. 

This little book, which bos been issued under the title “ Truths about 
India." ought to And 4 place in the library of every bigb acbool there. 
For students of Indian history. I know no better compeodiure of infbrma* 
rion on the various poioti takeo up. Each part has been written by a 
competeot authority, and tbe facta are taken from sources which are well 
koowo to be absolutely trustworthy.— B. Marsden. 


Among the books recently published on subjects within the scope of the 
Review, or announced to appear, are; 

Coco*nucs: 'Hie Consols of tbe East. Tropical Life Publishing 
Department, iss. fid. net. 

Tbe Ways of the South Sea Savage, by R. M. WillieiiisoR, M.Sc. 
Seeley, Service, ifia. net 

Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs, etc., in the British Museum, vol. i. 
British Museum. 

Athens and its Monuments, by C. H. Weller. Macmillan, tys. net 
Pennell of the Afghan Frontiefi by Miss M. PennelL Seeiey, ^mce. 
JOS. fid. set 

Who's Who in India. Lucknow: Newul Kishore Press. 

List of English Clubs In all Parts of tbe World A»r 1914. Spottifl> 
woode. 5S. 

Malay Grammar, by R. 0 . Winstedt. Oxford r Clarendon Press. 
7$. fid. net 

Cavalry Tactical Schemes, by Colonel Monsecergue. Hugh Rees, 
fis. net. 

Abul Ala : The Syriao, by H. Baerldn. Murray, aa net 
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E^pl ID TranBition, by Sidney Low, wilh ao InCroductioo by thfi 
Bari of Cromer, G.C.B. Smith, Elder, ys. 6d. net. 

With the RuBsuns la MoogoUe, by H. O. C. Perry-Ayscough and 
Captain R. B. Ottet'Earry. Lane. t6a. aet. 


We axe informed that Saiat Kihal Singh, the well-known tndiaa 
journalist, is publishiog, with Cbaxlee K. Kelly, on February 20, Japan’s 
ModernUatlon “and “ ProgrewiTe British India,” two addiliooi to ibe 
Manuals for Christian Thinkers” Series. The book on Japan U of 
topical importance, as it discusses tba ienoigntion question from the point 
of view of an Orieotal; while the book on India is especially opportune, 
as it shows (hat despite the anarchical outrages In Hindustan, the friction 
between Indians and Britons is yielding place to mutual uoderstaoding 
and beany co-operation between the Indian leaden and British officials. 


THE VEILED PRINCESS. 

OKE OF INDIA’S MOST INTERESTING QUEENS AND 
AUTHORESSES, HER HIGHNESS THE BEGUM OF BHOFAL. 

(A FEW HISTORICAL NOTES UPON HSR STATE AND 
PERSONALITY.) 

By Francs* G- KKowLts-FoSTia. 

That which Is veiled hu always a strange fascinaHoo for ui all, and if 
at the mere suggestion of a veiled Princess of tbe mysterious E^t, the 
imagioatioo quickens, how much more delightful it is to find that tbe 
baffling screen (while satisfying the modesty of the noble Mubamotadan 
lady) hides, not the timid Maharanee of tradition, but a very brave aod 
strong-minded woman, whose personality is as charming as striking. Such 
is Her Highness Sultan Jeban Begum, thePrlneese-Regoant of Bhopal, who 
was an honoured guest in England for tbe crowning of her Emperor 
aod feudal Overlord, and some facts from the history of her wonderful, sun¬ 
lit little jealm In gorgeous, warlike Rajputana may be welcomed by those 
who heboid her richly-robed, closely-veiled figure driving through our 
capital, or have read her new book of memoirs. 

Behind that gaury mask is indeed a royal spint, and it is impos«b!e in 
this abort note to convey any adequate idea of her rare gifts aod accoa- 
plisbrucDti, nor of the many reforms which, since her accession to tbe 
masnad, or tbrone, of her mother in i^ot, she has carried out with as firm 
a hand as any mere nasculioe Prince of tbe Empire. 

Her Kighoess personally conducts the administration of her Sbte 
assisted by her eldest son, Nawab Muhammad Nasr-uUab Khan, and some 
notion of her high persoaol courage and readioess in emergeiiicies nu^ be 
formed from the fact that, when in 1904 she made tbe pilgrimsge to Mecca, 
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ber canv&a fw Attacked in the deM b; Bedouia robbers* but she look 
so valiant a pan in chafing tbe enem;, at the head of her peoji^e, that tbe^ 
Ae^ aod left her mistress Of the situation. 

She la a great traveller and a splendid musician* while her status as a 
patroness of leamtog is known from Peshwai to Cape Comorin. 

It was owing to her both direct and indirect, that Aligarh Collie 
was saved from decay, and now again, when tbe dream of this college 
becoming a University seems likely to be realised In the near future* it will 
be mainly through tbe support of this generous and enlightened Princess. 
Her ova State is dotted all over with schools for boys and girls* and a 
high school, medical school, and even an art school and public library, 
have beeo opened in the Benacir Palace In her city. 

Bhopal Is one of tbe principal States of the Ceatral India Agency, aod 
is, next to Kydeiabad* the most important Muhammadan State in the 
Peninsula. Its name is derived from Bhojpal, or Bhoja's Dam, the great 
dam which bolds up the Bhopal City X^UteSi which is supposed to have 
been built by a Minuter of lUja Bhoja, the Paratnar ruler of Dhar. 

The romantic little queendom has an area of 6,90a aquare milae—that 
is to aay, rather larger than Yorkshire—and lies on the eastern confines of 

Malwa*i fields of sleep,'’ with their poppled acres, aed to the east lies 
Bundelkband, and northwards warlike Gwalior of the rocks, Basoda 
Korwal Marsingbarh Maksudangarh, and on the south the Narbada River 
separates it from tbe Ceotral Province district of Hounprhbad. 

Tbe greater part of the country lies on the Malwa plateau, and this high 
tableland, with its rolling downs of yellow grass, U richly intertpread with 
fields of black cotton toil, wheat, maize, rice, and poppies; while the feet 
of'tbe wilder hills beyond are clothed with fertile earth ton coosidarable 
altitude, and shaded with forests, in which lurk all tbe game of a shikhari'i 
longings, from the beautiful wild*peacock to tbe royal tiger. It is tbe 
land which in the wild old days (days which seem not so very far away in 
the unchanging Bast) bred those fiery Rajput knights who offered their 
Afghan conquerors so fierce a resisience, and whose descendants still 
pride thamselres upon their skill with sword and lance, aod do homage 
to tbeir liege lady in her splendid white aod crimson city, with Its 
high houses aod picturesque carveo wooden balconies aod far projecting 
windows, in whose streets colour is rife, aod from whose oijDarels the 
auezsio calls musically as the sun drops down, tod which she has adorned 
with so mauy educational fadlities. 

But Her Highness's many good qualities are not to be wondered 
at if heredity counts for aught, as a peep into tbe past shows 
the superb parrs played by ber ancestors in the history of their land. 
Although there is a popular idea that all the rulers of Bhopal haive been 
women, aod that the masoad, or throne, passes from mother to daughter 
instead of from father to soo, it is a mistake. Tbe early rulers of Bhopal 
were all Princes, and the change to goverooient by Princesses only took 
place in tbe time of Sikander Begum, ia ifi44'i86o, and its cause is prac¬ 
tically unknown, and seems to have been merely the lack of a strong, 
capable male member of the family, or else tbe popularity of the above lady. 
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Bhopal'e histor^dat^ (rom the eighteenth century* when Doet MuhnintDad 
Khao and Afghao of the Mirzai Khel* of the Wankaais of Tirah, obtained 
the Pargana of Ber&aia in Mtlwa. Doat Mtibammad Khan ameed in India 
Jq the thtny* 9 eventb year of the reign of Auraogaebe, that magniBceAt 
old Moghul Empeior. After encounteriog certain difficulties, he at last 
succeeded in purchasing the lease of an imperial district* and thus rose 
by the poerer of bU sword to be reckoned the founder of a line of ledC’ 
pendent Princes. Feeling himself secure* be sent a strong force against 
the Gorernor of Bhilsa. A fierce fight took place, the BhUsa army «aa 
routed, and tbit victory made him the aaster of the countryi and several 
places, like Doraka and Gyarsapur* Sehore, etc., acknowledged him also. 
In 1733 Dost Muhammad assumed the title of Nawab* and, bricg attracted 
by the surroundings of Bhopal* decided Co build bis chief town on tbe 
spot. Such was the foundation of this srsaU but importaat kingdom. 
However, Muhammad, after thirty years of strenuous exetuoni, died in 
>7 a 6* aged sixry*iuc. After bis death five of bis male rtlaiioos ruled 
Joiotly, but tbe whole period of their reign was clouded with internal 
dissensioDS, intrigues, aad misery. This darkaen* however, was now and 
again lighted by the good actions of the first Princess, Marmola Bibi. who 
rose from it like a veriuble star of hope. 

We can almost call this lady, Marmola Bibi* tbe widow of Yar Mubaminad, 
the son of Dost Muhammad* the first woman ruler of Bhopal, who, though 
she never actually occupied the masnad* by her wonderful capacity of 
administration apd diplomacy set an example for the coming generation. 
Malcolm refers to her in bis History thus $ 

"This extraordinsry Princess, who lived to tbe advanced age of eighty, 
and who for more than half a century greatly infiuenced, if she did not 
control, the councils of Bhopal* Is very wonderful. She was beloved and 
respected by sit, Hindus and Muhammadans. It is coatoUng to see <0 the 
example of her life that, even amid scenes of crime and violence, goodness 
aod virtue, when combined with spirit and sense* maintain that superiority 
wblcb belongs alone to the higher qualities of our nature.” 

Nov we pass to Sikander Begum, the only daughter of Nasr Muhammad, 
and who was the first woman who actually mounted the masnad of Bhopal. 
Since her death in t868 all the rulers have been Princesses. 

An interesting view of this Begum ii pven by Major Charters Maephersoa, 
the Political Agent, who, writing In 1845, notes that all three Begums were 
out of purdah, Kudala, Sikander, and Sbah Jebso, tbe last of whom was 
tbea sixteen: 

'*Tbe Kudsis Begum and Sikander B^m ride, spear sod aboot 
grandly, or have been used to do so. Sikander Begum is a wonderful 
woman In tbe way of government. She shows a fine Bliaabeihao taste in 
tbe choice of officers of State. In 18fi t Sikander Begum visited tbe Viceroy, 
aod in an open Durbar was presented with a sanad conferring on her the 
Berasia Pargana of Dost Muhammad’s kingdom, to November of tbe 
same year, Sikander Begum was invested with tbe 0.&S.1. for tbe great 
services she rendered ua during tbe horrors of tbe Mutiny, to her ever* 
lasting honour. 
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" She was a gceat travellei for thoae dafSi and bad seen all pans of 
India, besides going in JS64 to Mecca, accompanied b; ber mother, Kudsia 
Begum, and was the first Muhamoadao ruler to visit the H0I7 Sbrioe. 
Sbe died in ^awab Sbah Jehan Begum, ber daughter, was invested 
as ruler of Bbopal on November 16, rSdS, and her daughter, Sultan Jahao, 
ber present Highness, was declared heir •apparent. 

'^Sbah Jahan u once proceeded to follow the noble example of ber 
mother, aod continued the reforms io the adroinistration which the latter 
had begun, On the death of her husband sbe came out of purdah, which 
immeoself facilitated her conduct of affairs, and in December, 1869, ahe 
eialted Calcutta, and was introduced to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Id 18; s she was made Q.ca«i,, aod io 1877 she attended the Imperial 
Assemblage held at Delhi, aod received a baouer and medal. She died 
CO June t6 (it Is curious how ominous a number sixteeo seems to the 
ftinilj), 1901, and was succeeded bf her daughter, Sultan Jehan Begun, 
the heroine of these uotee, 

** Id 1905 sbe was presented to Their Ropal Highoesses the Prince and 
Princeas of Wales at Indore, and received the o.c.i.s. from the Prince's 
bands, aod she came to behold their first crowning in thelf osrn land 
before ahe saw their second investiture es her Bifiperor end bis consort 
|o ancient Delhi, where once the conquering hordes swept down and laid 
she foun^iions of aoother mighty empire.'' 



THE DRAMA 


THREE NOTABLE LONDON PLAVS. 

’’ The Aitaeli/' from (be Freoch cf Henry Bernstein, at the Sc. Janea'i 
Tbntre, London. 

Tbie play, according to one critic, gives Sir George Alexander a part 
which *‘initi him to a milUmecre.** It certainly all turns on Alexandre 
Mdrital. In the Hrat act this well'knowa politician realises that there 
comes a time in the life of every succeaaf^l mao when those around him 
say, "This man has gone too far now; let us smash him.” Every man, 
according to the playwright, baa some dark spot b bis life, so darts that it 
has been kept secret from the world. His enemies^that is to aay, bU 
political friends (Antonin Frdpeau and Co.)^wjit seise on that, and cut 
short the thread of bis career. Buc we were not given to understand 
at once that such was the case with Mdrital. We do not believe that such 
a pattern of frankness and honesty can have any flaw. It must all be 
merely libel. Yet everyone turns against him, or at best pleads maladies 
or preasiog engagements as an excuse for not coming to hU aid. On tbe 
evi: of the tnai of hts denouncers for libel he meets the “Tons et orlgo 
malorum," Frdpeau. And now comes M. Bemitein's patent remedy for 
such difficnlties; " Find out the dark spot in your enemy's life, and turn 
tbe tables on hire." Yes, what about that canal scandal-^bere are die 
proo6. No; you may see, you may read, but yon may not touch. 
FrCpeau yields, and agrees to "pay off" tbe profmsional denouncer. 
Mfrital’s trial will be a farce; he is free, but he must confess to hit bnde 
Rende before he leaves for the courts. While the case is heard she must 
must make up her mind-'^nd of course she forgives. 

It is a French play, and totally out of touch with Engllah life; at least, 
we hope so. But ibe atmosphere of unreality was more than compensated 
by tbe excellent interpretations of Sb George Alexander and Mr. Holmaa 
Clark, who made tbe best of a play which consisted of a series of acrong 
aituaticos which made first rate acting a iiru fue non. In a sense, it was 
an excellent example of Bematein's technical art, only bis canvas was la 
this case much too small. 


" The ForlUQC-Huntcr" (Qoeca'a Theatre, London). 

It would be imposaible to speak toe highly of the manner io which 
Winchell Smith's " Fortune-Honter'' has been staged and acted by Mr. 
Hale Hamilton and company at the Queen's Theatre, and it ought certainly 
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to htT« draw A fuller houses. Mr. Hale Hacoiltoo himsel/ is the life and 
soul of the piece, and in ever7 scene he kept the audience lippUog with 
laughter \ sad the thunderstorm, with in downpour of rain in which the 
plaj terra inates, Is perhaps one of the most original effects ever produced 
upon the stage io our time. The storm was a truly Americao one, and 
after the curiais fell the rain continued to pour, but the storms of applause 
overcame the roll of the thunder. As Nat Duncan,” the fortune-hunter, 
Hale Hamilton vindicated his cbaiscier as a superb actor. The play 
abounds In Americaniszas; but be was cot too Americao, aod he never 
failed to make all hii points with genuine British feeling. As the un* 
successful man who could never make bis mark when working for bis own 
hand alone, he finds real happiness sod success in working for the welfare 
of one simple girl, and proves that there is no teal happiness in life except 
in giving oneself up for the good of others. The play must be seen to be 
appredated, and it Is strange that It hsa not proved more popular with the 
London public; but once Its merits have been made more widely known, 
it is certsio to have a long and successful run. 


" The Death of TfotagUes *' (Savoy Thestre). 

** Luckily, people/' writes Mr. Conrad la his new rtovel Chinee,” 
" are for the most part quite incapable of understanding what is bappeuing 
Co then.” M. Maeterlinck shows us, however, the tragedy of those who 
*' know, bul do not understand.” 

Transcending that knowledge, which is power, there U a mystic know, 
ledge which powerleisness brings—a knowledge which, frustrated from 
action, pieccee instead (he souls of its poesessors. It is this knowledge, 
this mystic apprehenriOB of the march of unseen terrors and that passion* 
ate love for the victim which is its fruit, that alone illumines (he '* Death 
oC Tintagiles.” All else Is very blsck, a mass of gloomy shadows, a dark 
castle lying ‘*deep down in the valley, too low even for the air to come," 
where, under fear of a terrible, unseen Queen who has a power that no one 
understands, Ygislne and her sister have lived ever since they were born, 

not daring to understand the things that happened.” But Ygraine Aww 
the meaning of her little brother Tintagiles' arrival; ifMtu that the 
frightfu] machinery of the Queen’s hideous, unimaginable purpose is again 
in motion; that Tintagiles will be sent for by the Queen, and. like 
bis brothera, be seert no more. The tragedy Of the play lies b this know, 
ledge and la Ygrauie's determbatlon, bom of her great love, to protect 
the doomed child. For the most tragic element in tragedy is, as Mr. 
Conrad’s words imply, the Individual's consciousness of wbat is gwog to 
happen over and above immediate miseries; the heights, or the depths, of 
tragedy are reached when the senses, already swooning in immediate suffer¬ 
ing, axe forced to vibrate to tbe awful rbytbm of impendiog doom. 

M. Maeterlinck Is so skilful in rhythmic emphasis, and the Savoy pro* 
duction of “Tbe Death of Tinta^les ” so finely interpretative of tbe move¬ 
ment of tngedy, that, if it were not for certain relieving passages of what 
one might call pure melodic beauty, tbe continuity of the strain upon the 
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nerves io ibe eadeavotir to reach through the ehadottf synbolisn Co some 
objective realii; that could be actively resisted, or at least sui>plicaCed with 
/or respite, would be nearly ioiolerable. Such passages are where Ygraiae 
tries to quiet the fears of Tiob^lea by comfortiog words udiicb cbe beat* 
icg of her owd fearful heart belies, and wberei In the last fatal separation 
between brother and sUier, Ygraiae holds the terrible truth at bay for 
a few exquisitlTOly tender moments just before the eraelly abrupt climax. 

Miss McCarthy's acting was very line throughcuc* but more especially in 
Utese single passages. Also we have rarely seen a more perfect example 
of the dramatic value of what we believe is known technically as “sHcbo- 
mytbla "—the rendering of narrative in ringle lines by alternate speakers— 
than the dialogue between the Three Servants of the Queen. 


**The Silver Box " (Savoy Theatre). 

The stuff of *'Tbe Silver Box" is tragedy, but tragedy of a different 
order. It is the tragedy of lives enmeshed in a web of soda! forces. The 
gods who sport with the fate of Mrs. Jones are inade of no finer lubitance 
than the clay of false aoclal ideals and class distinctions, a clay whose 
cobetive properties seen almost ludlcrooily meretricious. We uy '* almost 
ludicrously,*' because in this particular productioo of the play, whether it 
was due to the slow and, we thought, drag^ng pace at which the whole 
play was given, or to our own faralliarity with it, the individuals of the play 
themselves seemed to realise tbe points, the Ironies of their parts, and par* 
ticularly of their remarks; it was as if even the Banletts themaelvei would, 
if the thing went on much longer, so to speak, "catch sight of' thelt own 
attitudes, and be unable to continue the farce of acting up to tbeir prio* 
ciples. Throughout the acting there was, we thought, this feult of over* 
emphasis and over*chitraeteciution, even in the case of Miss Rooke. 



OUR INDIAN MAIL 


Wb offer our beany coDgratulmions to Sir D. C. Bailie aod the Hoa. Sir 
Syod All ImaiUi on tbeir appointmonu co tbe Koi^bthood of the 

Star of Iod». 


Tbe two moat importaDt political orgaDuatiooe lo lodie—the lodlaa 
National Cos^eaa and the All India Mualin Lea^ue^beld tbeir annual 
aeMloni ducio^ the laat week of >913: one at Karachi, tbe other at A^ra. 


The Ifidiao queetion in South Africa, the aeparatjon of Judicial and 
executive funetlona, tbe modification of tbe Preaa Act of 1910, and the 
conititutioQ of tbe India Coundl in London, formed the chief topici of 
diacuMion, and aubjecu for reioluilona, in both the Congreaa and the 
Lea^. _ 

Some apecial feaioiec of Lord Kardinge'a annual viait to Calcutta during 
Cfanatmaa week thia year were—(1) tbe extraordinary police preeautiona for 
t^ aafeiy of tbe Viceroy } (a) Lord Hardioge’i contradiction of all rumour* 
ae to bii eariy redrement from the Vlceroyalty of India; (3) the marked 
contrast between tbe exuberant welcome and loyalty on tbe part of 
Indian pubUc bodieai and tbe attitude of aloofneee of tbe chief non* 
oflicial Burcpeao organiutioni; (4) His fixcellency's tactful oblivion of tbe 
very name of Delhi. 

Tbe Winter Session of tbeViceroy*i Legislative Council opened at Delhi 
on January d> Several unopposed Bills were referred to Select Con* 
mittees. Two resolutions, oae asking for the publicatioti of papers with 
regard to the educational policy of the Government of India, and tbe other 
lecommendiDg modificatioa of the Preaa Act of 1910, were moved by tbe 
Hon. Mr. Surendra Nath Baoneiji. Oo being put to the vote were lost. 
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SIR WILLIAM LEB-WARNER, G.C.S.I. 

Stk WiLUAM Lsk-Warkkr hid % moil diiiia^uiibed care«r, praclially 
the whole of which wu devoted to the ceuie of the lodUa Empire. He 
held neny Revenue end politiciU tppoiotmeois id India, tnany of them of 
high importimce tod involving great reeponiibilky, having beect on a 
number of oecatloni lelected for special duty, while there hive been few 
Indian officiaU of recent yean whoie judgaeot woi lo highly valued aa 
that of Sir William Lee*Warner. He entered the Bombay Civil Serrice 
in rS6o, and after a ihort period in minor poati became Director of Public 
Initruction in Berar Id while be wai Private Secretary to tha 

Governor of Bombay io i 9 jy 74 i Undersecretary to the Government 
of Bombay io tS 7 $. From December, 1876. nil August, 1878, he aerved 
in Siod ai Aiiiitant Comminioner, etc.; wai afterwarda Aisiitant Collector 
and Acting Collector of Poona and Saiara, and then Junior Undersecre¬ 
tary to the Coveroment of India ia tbe Foreign Department. Ha aerved 
onapecial duty la tbe Hyderabad State aa member of the Education Com- 
oiltee, and in coanectioa with the acquiiition of land for the Nba Cafiil. 
He was appointed Acting Director of Public Inatructioo, Bombay, in {885, 
and io tbe following year was Political Agent in Kolhapur. Between 1887 
and 1893 he was Secretary to the Government of Bombay in the PoliticaL 
Judicial, and Educational Depart menu, and was an Additional Member 
of the Governor*General'$ Council ia 1893*94 and io 1895. He was Resident 
in Mysore io 1895, retiring from the Civil Service on his appointment, is 
September, 1895,41 Secretary in the PoliucaJ and Seaet Department of 
tbe India OffiM, aa appointment which be held dll 1902, and ia which be 
followed Sir Edward Bradford. 

Tbe estimate which was formed of Sir William whilst he was b lodia 
was very forcibly set out ia a lofty appreciation of bis work and characxer 
which appeared in the I^nus 4/ India on tbe anaouacemeat of this liner 
appoiotmeot: 

" A career in which every ioteUigent observer of the public iKe of India 
moat be interested,'' said tbe writer, " changes its venue with tbe departore 
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of Mr. LM'Wimer (a« be ibeo was) from tiwse Bbores next week, a good 
mao7 of us, coQSCioua that there U do ove^ab1Jadance of strong and 
origioal minds to (be amice of lodia ia ibese days, tbe chioge U regreRed 
OR public DO leas than pmoBal grounda. The expectation that Mr. Lee^ 
Waraet would have gone 00 serving India ia India haa, bowever, been 
disappointed by a prorootioD which gives a sharp diveraion to an already 
dinioguiahed career. Id the Political Secretaryship of the India Office, 
we doubt not Mr. Lee*Waxner will add to tbe credit which he has already 
earned b India, but it would have been a more natural continuation of 
bis work if he had remained a little longer in a path which places great 
prizes within reach of those who have gone upon it aa far as be baa, and 
with auch dietioccioo. However, in going to tbe Political Secretary of the 
India Oflica he will be undertaking work which he hu made peculiarly bis 
own, and Id which tbe opportunities of doing good service to the Em^re 
are neither few dot small, though the work is for the most part unseen and 
unheard of. Whatever the future may have in store for him, Mr. Lee* 
Warner carries borne with him a record which bai put him id the front 
rank of his service. It covers juit twenty*aix yeari, and it embraces duty 
if) many fields, and more of the special duty, the selection for which is one 
of the best Ributes that Goverament caa pay to Us officers, than falls to 
tbe lot of most men. 

" His most important work in the Legislative Council was in connection 
with the legislation for amending sad extending the Deccan AgricuUurista* 
iUlief Ac(,and he also took an active pari in tbe work of tbe Cantonments 
RegulaiTOo Comreittee in Calcutta. His Secretariat work in Bombay was 
toarked by strength and thoroughness, aad on t^e political aide by a keco 
apprematson of tbe need for bringiog tbe Native States as nearly as may be 
to line with Bridih cwritory In all that concerns honest and impartial 
government. His book on *The Protected Princes of India ' is recognised 
as the standard work upon British relations with the Native States, and hie 
•mailer work on *The Citiren of India' is an epitome of all that a citizen 
should know about India. 

" When he left India he did to with the reputation of a worker who owed 
the succeii that he had iRained to meritorious work alone. There were 
aspects of his work which fouod critics within and without the service, 
fiui no criticism that was ever applied to him called tn question bis 
indefatigable industry, bis clearness of vision, and tbe bigh*mindedoesa and 
devotion to duty which made hii lerriee a diatiuguithed and his career an 
honourable one.*’ 

Sir William Lee-Watner's last official appointment was that of Member 
of the Council of India, which he held from November, 190s, till Novem¬ 
ber, 191S. He was decorated with the C 4 .J. as far back as 1892. and in 
1898 was promoted ro be Knight Commander of the same Order. He 
was made a Knight Grand Commander of tbe Order of the Star of India in 
191 1 , and in the same year received the honorary LL.b. degree from 
Cambridge. He was also a for Surrey. In addition to the works 
mentioned above, StrWilliam published "The Native States of India,” 
** Life of tbe Marquess of Oaibousie," and “ Memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir 
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Hear; Wylie Kormui, c.C. b. *' He «m else a -contributor to the Cstobiidge 
Modern Hiiioiy> ibe "Iraperie] Geieteer of lodia/’ aad other publics* 
tions. 

Sir Willurn was tbe youngest son of tbe Ute Canoo Jaues Lee*Wajner» 
of Tborplasd Hell* Norfolk, end Anne Astley, e descendant of Field* 
Marshal Sir Jacob AstJey. He was educated at Rugby, where be gained 
an exhibition and fouridatioo scholarship of St. John’s College^ Cambridge. 
He graduated b.a. in X&69, and u.a. three years later, taking Hoaoun io 
the Moral Science Tripos. He was a Fellow of the University o( Bombay. 
In xSyd he married Ellen Paulina, eldest daughter of Major-General 
Holland, C.B. Whilst at Cambridge be wes Vic^President of the Uniort, 
and be also represented tbe University in tbe racquet competition with 
Oxford in rSS^. 

It is interesting to now that Sir William was a lineal descendant of 
Bishop Warner, who built and endowed Bromley College. The estate 
on which the endowment is charged still belongs to the family, haviog 
been bequeathed by Bishop Warner to his nephew, Dr. John Lee, Arch* 
deacon of Rochester, who, with bis deaceodanii, added the oaroe of Warner 
to the Lee. Tbe Bishop’s tomb, and that of the, earliest Lee*Warocrs, are 
in Rochester Cathedral 

Sir William always took a great inwresc in the Parish Church of St. 
George’s, Blckley, of which he was a churchwarden for a number of yean, 
and preaching on his death tbe Vicar said : 

" Sir William Lee-Warner served this parish well, and we owe very much 
to him for all he did for it In the past years. Ke was a tnau who was 
without question intensely religious, a man who was a hard-working, 
conscientious servant of the State, and wbo put bU talents absolutely at the 
service of the Sute; a man who was capable of literary work of a distioctly 
bigb order, and also an Englishman with an ordinary Englishman’s love of 
sport and out of-door life. All these things were balaneed io Sir William 
Le^Werner in aa extraordinary way, and produced that which we English* 
men still value—(he well'balaiicecl, all-round English geutlenan. He 
came of a family with a high tradition of duty both to Chunh and State, 
and we sue witnesses how faithfully that duty wu fulfilled. He was of tbe 
type we want more of Id a day when party loyalty threatens to overthrow 
loyalty to tbe Siste." 

“It is perfectly true,” writes “One who knew him," “due Sir 
William was all that the Vicar describes bim. But even his best frienda 
will admit that Lee-Wamer would have been a better servant of ladis but 
for his lofty and ’self-involved’ manner. He hardly paid sufficient 
attention to the good old rule ’ Sacrifice to the Graces,' and it ii to be 
feared he took but little pains to display consideration for the feelings of 
those with whom be came into effidaJ contact, or to conceal his innate 
sense of superiority from his brethren of tbe But He was typically 
English; and be had In bis heart of hearts but little love for bis Aryan 
bcother, to whom be bent with so impatient tolerance and ' a balf-allowing 
smile/ tbe significance of which the quick-witted Oriental was not slow to 
catch. This aniCude, of course, did not nuke for true sympathy. 
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Ai 4n sdminifitralor proper Lee^Waroer had reaUy very Htde chance 
of showing wbac he could do. Ke onJj serred for a abort dme as a 
District Officer, and (except for tbe period during wbtcb be acted, id very 
early days, as Director of Public lostrucdon) 6e was De^er tbe Head of 
a DepaitmeDt> oor did he serve aa e Commissioner of a Division or as 
a Mtipber of tbe Executive CouncU. From tbe day wheo, as a cmlian 
of a few years’ staodiog, be was appoioted Private Seaetary to Sir Philip 
Wodehouae, Governor of Bombay, be beceme merged in the Secretariat, 
tad ^ a Secretariat mao ’ be remained to tbe close of his career. 

** Of bis pre-eminence as a ‘Writer’ he gave early promise in bis spirited 
attack on tbe system of the Civil Service CommissioDers just before be 
went out to India, and the London Press then foretold bis soccesaful 
career. He always had the courage of bis opinions, and could hold bis 
own against great odds. On the whole be deserved well of tbe State, 
but It cannot be denied that be would have deserved better had it oot been 
for bis ' Aylmerllm.’" 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 


THE AERIAL PROPULSION OF WATER-CRAFT. 

Expsriuents which are likdy to be of great value if applied 
Co traffic on the waterways in India have been carried out 
recently In London. The particulars have been forwarcjed 
to us^ and the following extracts give a summary of the 
nature of the test: 

" On the 17th, x8th» and 19th of December, 1913, trials 
of (he aerial .propulsion of barges were made on the Surrey 
Canal, London, and some conclusions of very practical 
value to those interested in canal or shallow water naviga* 
tion haVe been drawn from them. 

" The first demonstration of the new method of propul* 
sion was fixed to take place on Wednesday, December 17, 
at 2 p.m. This first trial was, in a degree, marred by some 
troubles which, owing to lack of time for proper testing and 
tuning, developed in the second-hand engine employed for 
the experiment. In spite of this difficulty, however, it was 
found possible, on that afternoon, to clearly demonstrate 
that the principle of aerial propulsion could be applied to 
the working of heavy weights at low speeds of translation ; 
it was also established that the draught created in front of 
the rotating propeller working under the special conditions 
was very slight and hardly perceptible. The best position 
for an aerial screw for water-craft could thus be definitely 
determined. 

speed of four miles per hour could be easily main¬ 
tained on a very busy canal; for the aerially-propelled 
barge occupied relatively to horse-towed barges the position 
of the motor-bus with regard to tramcars in street traffic. 
Not only could it overtake other barges moving in the 
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same direction, and which were boi^nd always to keep by 
the side of the towing-path^ but it could alsor. at any 
. momedt, use*-die whole available widi|i of the waterway for 
its evolutions. 

“ '^he experiments have also dispelled the fears expressed 
in k»me quartets, that the use of’a^lial propellers would 
prove a great impediment and danger t 7 canal navigation, 
and that, in the case of two aerially-propelled \^sse]s ^ssing 
each ether, the action of the screw of one of the vessels 
the surrounding alp would prevent fhe sec^w of the other 
from acting properly. The trials made it evid^t that the 
latter fear is very trivial, and that the danger and impedi- 
« ment* arising from the sise of the propeller does not'exist 
As a matter of fact, the diameter of the propeller used io 
the trials was much less than half the width of the barge 
itself.” 
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